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Introduction. 


P LANS Imd bec« maxie for cht* continuation in the spring of 1939 of the e^f- 
cavations at Mylaisa in Turkey* coinmenccU die preceding year by the Swedish 
Caria Committee whose president is H. R. H. The Crown Prince of Sweden, 
and whose fiedd director is the present author. Accordingly an expedition kit 
Sweden at the beginning of March comprising the following members; Dr T. Save- 
Soderbergh, Fil. mag. Ingcl Bonde, now Mrs B. £, Nystedt, Miss Siv Idftjvist, now Mrs 
K. 1-. Belfrage, Mr B. Almgrcn, Mr L Niklasson, all from Upp^la. Fil. mag. Bo 
Svensson from Gothenburg, Mag, phil, Mogens Gjiidesen from Copcniiagcn. Mr Viggo 
Groundstroem from Helsingfors together witli the author as leader and director. Upon 
our arrival in Turkey, however, it appeared that the Turkish audiorities for reasons of 
the actual threat of war between their country and Italy w'ere compelled to cancel our 
excavation permit as Mylassa lay within the military' rone. 

Tlie find material from the previous excavations was transferred to Smyrna, tlianks 
to tlie Turkish authorities, and there it underw'ent a provisional conservation process and 
examination which occupied us for 5 weeks, TTirou^ Ihe kind intercesshin of H. R, H. 
the Crown Prince we obtained permission to use a part of our funds for a smaller ex¬ 
cavation in Greece instead of the projected sea.soti in Turkey. The Greek govcrnnicnt 
immediately issued, witli customary willingness, an excavation permit to dig at Dendra- 
Midca. Tlius, in tlic beginning of May we could set spade in the soil adjoining the rich 
area which yielded the magnificent finds from the Royal Tombs in I92d and 1927, The 
field-w'ork w'as destined to cover seven weeks. 

Some trial trenches were made upon the hilltop where Mideas stronghold is situated. 
Lie. Save-Sixlerbcrgh was in immediate charge of this operation and his noteb<x>k pro¬ 
vides the basis of the first section of this publication. The main interest, however, w'as 
directed towards the Mycenaean necropolis. Even upon this occasion luck favoured us 
and we made so many rich finds that they demand a specially detailed treatment 
Together w'ith the five chamber tombs excavated in 1959 a similar tomb is induded 
examined in t937 when the main w'orfc, as yet unpublished, was undertaken at Berbati. 
The necessary funds for Ihe undertaking of tliis excavation w'ere provided through the 
generosite of Consul Ivar P;son Henning, Halsingborg. 

VC^c have kept throughout the enumeration of chamber tombs established at Dendia. 
Tombs 1—3 are publislied in The Roy^d Tornbi at DenJra nettr Mtdea, SkfJjtttf utgtvtta 
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jw f 1 j/m/f KVf [.uitd Tombs 4 5, 

hTtJicrt*i tin publish cxl, were exesviteJ in the iutiinui of 1927 bv Mr Bertos. 
tplu>r'Tii of Arjiiolis. The itimbs published hervfoJtaw in order, No. 6 exciivitted in 
iind N’o.s 7—11, cKoiv;ited in The presence of other tombs in the nimt* necropdis 

hits ix^en ilefimtciy confirmed. 

Tlie tediJiicDl preservatton of the rich finds (tom the last exCiivatiotts could not be ini- 
mediately midertaktii tin the site. After consultation with H, ll. 11 tlie Crown Prince and 
alter the nexessary means had been procured tiirougli Ids kind olfices, it was decided to 
devote the whole of Sefrfember and the first half of Octulxr to these processes. 

When the necessary preparations hud been made 1 had to piumcy to Berlin for the latter 
half of August m order to take part m the Archaeological Congress. It w'as my inten- 
tuin to rejoin my crvworkcrs there and proceed to Greece. *rhe outbreak of war, how¬ 
ever, prevented this and 1 Itad to return to Sweden. Vfhen conditions became relatively 
suble we decided in spite of the political situation to proceed at the beginning of No- 
vtmljer with the work of conservatiun. particularly of the silver and bronae objects w'hich 
were liable to suffer trom the humidity of the approadiing w inter season. This wytrk was 
undertaken during a sojourn in Nauplion from November—15 DecemLiei 1939. Mr 

H, ticlin of the University Museum, Uppsala, accompanied me as technical cicpert. Tlie 
luglily responsible task of cleaning and prest-rvuig the metal tjbjects fell to Ids lot. We 
also had the good fortune of obiaititiig invaluable assistance from btr 'rouLis Souidos 
of the Swedish Cyprus Museum, Strxkholjn, in the preservation and reconstruction of 
poiterii' fragments — tlic political situation forced him to return to Cyprus after the con- 
cliLsion of his work. Mrs Siv Belfrage .iccompanied me as secretary and also assisted in 
the varhtus tasks of ennservatign. ''K'ithout such w-dUeg and udented assistance from oil 
concerned it would have been impossible to bring the field and bbomtoi)' work involved 
to a successful condtiston. 

The finglish translation of die original Swedish manuscript was made by Professor 
Nils llarnmarstrarid, Lund, and Mr j«lm Hiimiltrin, Downing College. Ornbridge, who 
also made the final revision. Tlie field photograplis from the excavations of 19,39 were token 
by Mr fieitil Alnigrcn. The chemical analyses were made by iny collegue. Professor G. 
Hagg: tile drawings are by Amanuetis G, I'rideil and Mr Erik SUhl. To one and all I 
widi to express my most cordial thunks. 

As the manuscript of this publication was completed in P>tO it was impwslblc to pay 
due atteiitiitn to the work of A. FimrMARK, Atyrw/aww Podtiy, Atttiiyih mJ Ciaisijicn- 
fowl, now published by Kungl, Viucrhets lliitom ocb AuUki itaU Atudrmten, Stockholm 
Jy iC His ^studies ia Atgetm j/fconr/rr^ Ar/, published as on inaugural dissertation 1939, 
i|iiotoJ in this publication, is reprinted In AlyVsnfacaw P^j/fery, pp, 112—'235. 




I. Midea, 


T he ruins of the ancient MiUea. to wiiich tlic rocb<ut tombs in the mcnintain 
ridge at Dcndra no doubt belong, liave been briefly mentioned in 7'Ac Kojv#/ 
Ttmbs, p, i f. In connection with tiie excavatiooi in the neeropcjlis m 1939 & 
preltminar)' investigation of tlic remains on the fortress lielgjit was undertaken. 
A sketch of this area is given here (Fig. 1) together with two different view's of a mikle] 
wltich gives an idea of the height differences. 


The for tress-wall. 

Tlio wall which encloses the terraces of die acropolis on tlirce sides, facing approx smateJj- 
tJie east, nortli, and west, is best preserved on either side of the eastern gate fEig. l). It 
stands here about 6 to 7 m bij^b. Ft>r the most part the Inner face of the w'all is aivered by 
iJic soil of the cultivated terraces; in some instances the soil even mvcis the top of die wall. 
Conwt|uent1y this condition renders impossible the accurate measurement of the thickness 
of the wall on the north and west sides; on the south side, where the wail Is narrow'est, it is 
about 5 * > rn. thick; on the nortli, w'hcre it is brijadest, it appears to measure almost 7 rri. 

The wall nowhere rum absolutely straiglit, but follows the mtural contours of the rock, 
running along in wide, gentle curves. In the northern comer, the extreme section projects 
stimewhal beyond Uic face of tlie wail, Tlie eastern comer imntediately adjoins a crag; the 
outermost bhicks lutving fallen down, it is impossible to ascertain die original shape of the 
comet. Possibly the w'all originally extended another 5 to I tJ m. southwards; here, however, 
is a rocky sloj;»e w'Jiidi made the erection of a wall supctfluom. 

The eastern gate w-as cleared for it had been greatly obscured by fallen blocks of stone. 
Here a section of tlie wall nortli of the gateway still stands to a heiglil of 6 m, Tlie outer- 
nuist part of this sectiim contiguoas to die gate-way, liowcver, was so badly damaged, that 
the width of the gate could not be ascertained before clearance. But w hen the earth and 
fallen blocks !tad been removed, its lines ot demarcation became plainly vtsible. The gate¬ 
way broadens inwards; it is 2 m, wide at the external surface of the wall and 2.ao m. at its 
inner. It is paved with rather thick irregular stone slabs which rest on an uneven bed ol 
stones with earth filling. Tie road whidj runs out through the gatew-ay must have des¬ 
cended die slope at a steep gradient but it cannot be traced outside the w'all, where a high 

* Ci Fiit^soK,^ Thif rff OiWr# p, % ^ 



I, MJDEA 




ius now fofjuetl. t-lordly .inv traces are visible of tlic camp tint ojioe led up to the 
^atcwiyi but the confijguratitin of the ^r»)unii indicates tluit it must liave iisceiided frojn the 
noitinvest in the custunuttr nmniier, so that tltc unshiclJed rij^ht flank of the attuckers svas 
presented to the wall. 


U FItn iQi-l K^'o diifemii view? ti « ai 


Immediatcl)' inside tlie gate there is a wall transversal to the great outer wal); it probably 
formed part of a fortification that protected the gate, The trimsveiK: wall runs in the same 
direction as the gateway, flush with its soutliem side, boutli of tills wall, at some metres' 
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fig. 1, Thf wpucm iptc fciifi imwec (irflfeniit* ^luwwd; im 4« »»n|» to *he fiH^gRwna. 



I. ^ftDErt 


tti^itancc, there are remains ot' still anutlser transverse wail, parallel ss'ith the first one. Ex- 
fending at present iToni the citadel-rtKk. here very precipitous, it now does not quite tench 
to the inner side o( the outer wall, 

it is conceivable tiiat this wall is a remnant of a gate tower^ protmbJy erected at a later 
date than tiie outer wall and unamnected witii it — a to^ver which could iKtt be placed out¬ 
side the wall because of the configuration of the ground. The road leading up to the palace 
ON the plateau summit of the citadel-rocfc probably ran immediately below riiis tower, be¬ 
fore turning to die nght, llie rock is here so badly weathered tiiut it is im}X)a5iblc to dis¬ 
tinguish any worked surfaces, 

About 1 tn. northwest of tire eastern gate ive cleared a pit that the peasants said was a 
natural hollow; it became obvious, however, that rthad been previously e-xcavatevi. During 
this wrrric a broad wall at right angles to the circuit wall came to light On the atifouimg 
lower terrace we came actois the npi^rr portion of rather badly preserved foundation walls 
of a house, 

Hie northern course of the fortress wall, as well as its northern sector on the west, ut 
partly coveretl by earth, partly fallen down, but can nevertheless be tlttcrmined with a cer¬ 
tain degree of accuracy. The southern poftion of the western w-all is somewliat better pre¬ 
served, but the upper layers have generally fallen down forming a vast heap of stone along 
the outer face of the wait, 

1 he western gate, which opens out in a southerly dircctioru is bounded on its northern 
side by a sc|uarc tower, which projects outward bevund the face of the wall (T^ig- T). The 
w^esteni u-al! terminates with tiic tower, the gate being boundwl on its other side by a vertical 
rturk. ’Dus gateway was also blocked by fallen stones and earth, but here. too. the roadway 
leading out from the gate probably descended at a high angle. 

An outer ramp abouc 5 m. broad hewn from the rock cxtencLs southwards from tlie 
gatesvjy, being brjunded on its w'estem side b> a precipice and on thcca.st Ijy the wall of tlje 
citadci-rock. 'hiks ramp, alniul 7i} m. long, ends in a small rocky ledge sufficiently ividc for 
a bastion though it is now badly wciuliered From tiiis ledge a very steep path descends to 
llic plain at the font of the ciladel-rock. Et follows a rocky ridge covered witii stones and 
decompsed rocks, wludi continues in the same direction as the ramp down tfwards tlic 
fiver, A well artd a chapel arc at present situated at the place wliere this rockw ndfit reaches 
the plain. 

below the cdgeol the ramp tlie ground ilescends at a relatively even gradient, and it is 
possible that the rood ran here instead of on the ramp, in which case the latter must have 
served a purely defensive purpose, 

The acropolis. 

Tlie upper part of the fortified area consists of the citadel-rock, from which tlie earth 
has to a large extent been wasiicd away. It is bounded on the north by a long terrace, ra¬ 
ther narrow, but covered by a lelacively deep layer of eurUv. Walls of the Middle Heliadic 
|X'fiod were found on the westemniost |5atT ot the terrace. Thev adjoin tlie so-called "Sac* 
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fifidflJ t errace' ,, i»f which more will be said taxer on TIjc palace probabljr situntecl 
in die very centre of tins part of lire acro[K>lLs, about 50 m. cast of iu highest point The 
nurtbeni somewhat less elevated part of the acropolis is filled with modern cultivated ter¬ 
races, ^'encfdlv rather rich m soil and provided with retaininji'walls of irregular stones. The 
trial slmfls III—VIU were sunk in the (htti: lowennfwt terraces, In addition, we excavated 
down to the solid rodt withm a srmJl oiea of the terrace cast of the sonthem end of shaft 
IV, Hcr^ we found, among other things, an assortment of pottery: black and grey Minvan. 
Laic He Had 1 C 11— IJJ, and some Byzantine glazed ware, as well us several Mycenaean buttons 
of scmi-coiucal shape. 

The Palace' (Fig. 

Arming the weathered, uneven rocks alniut m, east of the sumniii of tlie acropolis a 
fchitivdy even plateau exists (Fig. 5), covered by a thin layer of eariU Tills plateau luid 
Iseen fomted by levelling the rocky hummocks and b)' filling the iiitermediary de¬ 
pressions with earth and stone packing. In outline it is L-slui|ied witli the longer arm 
iirientated north-soutli and die smaller in tlie sxiudt onciiiated cait-west. In die niiddle nf 
the eastern side of the long arm there is a square pocket in the rock, here called the ’Fisodos’. 
containing the remnants of scvenil walls, From this |H»ckct a cleft, ttic lane to die cisodos'. 
runs in an easterly direction do^ n to another wall complex in a terracelike i lelt in the rock la 
the nortiveiistem seaton of the main wing of tlie plateau two more packets fxxur in the rtick. 

‘Ilie narrower, cast-west stclion rtf tlie plateau (Fig. 4, 1) is bounded by an almost ver¬ 
tical rock-edge on the west, and by another tn the north. 'I'his part of the ptatean consists 
tor a width of about 5 m. of evenly hewn rod: which reverts in tiie south to more weathered 
riKTky ground, ending m a declivity. Towards the east the tevdlcd rock slopes slightly 
dow nwards, and is bounded in the central part of the plateau by a munded rocky ridge, 
w Inch fiscs aliout ’ i m, abiwe the average level of tire southern section of the plateau. In 
the northwest corner of the southern plateau a stone packing (Fig 4, N). 50 to 70 cm, thick, 
w,i> found, w lu>9ie surface was uctuuily higher than the levelled nxk. In and around tliis 
stone packutg fragments of prehistoric potterv ocurred from nearly all periods, dating from 
E.irly to Late Helladic inclusive, as wdl as Sate-dassical ''Riltenkeramik” and Byzaritine 
gluxed w'ure, the latter including an almost intact bowl with engraved spiral ornanicntatirm 
under the yetlnwish-grcen glazing. In addition a coin from the late Roman Imperial Period 
w'as found tierc. Consequently, tMs stone packing is certainly to be ascribed to the Byzan¬ 
tine pcrirHl. 

Tlie main part of the plateau, the so-called northern w ing, is comtiosed of an extensive 
area of levelled rock in its middle section, bounded on tlie west by .i sharp-edged rock ris¬ 
ing ah tut I m, ahtve the general level of the w*ing. On its otlier sides the levelled central 
area of the plateau is bounded by W'eathered riKks, w'hich both in tlie cast and north are be- 


^ TJi^ rumrd *11 bjflduftj iLPvtii. liv tlWfmnf liliuMri 
tuv ukflii bcHib. Tlir^ plYc nti 

ituliLitniifi i\f iircpVnJ cfMxtinMip flfc*k imre^y 
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iow its average level. Conset^uently, the pkteau (nay have been originally wideneti in the east 
and in the coitli^ perliaps by means of earth and stone filling. Only at the ‘Etsodos' and in die 
north comer, where the CKisring remains of walls rest directly on the unevenly sloping rock, 
is it possible to determine that the built-on area extended beyond the levelled plateau. 

The southern part of the northern wing (Fig. 4, III)* wliich borders uptm the southwest 
wing* lies on a somcwliat lower level than the average for the levelled area. To a targe ex¬ 
tent the plateau was only covered by a thin layer of earth, but m the southeastern section, 
in addition to a number of pockets at other points, stone packing occurred on top of a layer 



Fi^ 1 iici the tcixjpftlii; tht uve of iht w-oIImJ uii34tticfiT 


of earth fl'ig. 4, IV). iNo potsherds were found that could be dated with any certainty la¬ 
ter tlian the Mycenaean age. Coarse ware was found mainly on the surface but under tlte 
edge of the stone packing in the southeast we discovered a finer Late HcUadic w'are, and, 
inter alia, an almost intaa, small tliree-handled jug of L. H. ill type, a pair of excellently 
preserved bronze tweezers, h s.scm., greatest br. of the arms l.i cm., and a long bronze 
needle w'lth preserved evehole. 1. 16,a cm., br. across the csehole 0 .a otl (Fig. 6 , 
1 — 2 ). Under some loose stones in the centre of the southern section of the nordicm 
wing (Fig. 4, V) lay many fragnicnts of large roofing tiles. Where the stone pack¬ 
ing en(is. close bv the middle of the levelled plateau, a number of small longitudinal in¬ 
dentations are visible in a squarish, sli^itly protruding part of the rock (Fig. 4, VI). The 
finds made here included half a mace-head of greenish stone, flattened at both entb, diam. 
6-2 cm. (Fig. 7 , !). and fragments of late Mycenaean figurines, The pottery found dates 





Ill 


I. 


from the [legitinmg of the Mtdtile Heiladic period to the end of the Lite HelJ^dic. Black 
Mmyall, grey Minyan and inatt-|.xunied piitahetik occurred in association with ^4ycenacatl 
fragments from different epochs, among others eirly Mycenaean* adorned with 'racket de¬ 
signs*, fragmems of a targe stirrup vase, rim fra^ents of an open bowl with Figiiral or¬ 
namentation — a 1 111 man head and ptwisibly the head ol a biii;! — together with iicveral 

steatite buttons ot the later type with concave 
sido. 



t 
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Tlie north section of tlie northern wing 
fFig. d, VI11 mainly consists of a levelled 
rock plateau. The pittcrs' is chierty of the 
saine kind as tlrat from die southern part, 
mainly Lite Helladic w^are, to wliich may be 
added a few fragmentary figurines, a couple 
of steatite buttons etc* But lierc some oc¬ 
casional potsherds of later tiate, ‘RiiJenkera- 
mik' md gla/ed ware, w'ere also to be found* 
In ihc iiorthsvest comer (Fig- d, VIH) the 
northern w ing curves outwards in a westerly 
directiiiii, w here obvious traces of levelling 
were revealed Remains of a wall or of stone 
packing were noted in a deft and through¬ 
out the whole area, espeaally towards the 
w'est, great quantities of (wtterv were found* 
IjiteHelludtc 11 and II I, including fragments 
of stirrup vases and stemmed goblets. 

In tfic extreme northern corner of the 
nofth wing, <»ubslde tire levelled rock area 
and at a lower level, two rt»cky defiles filled 
with earth were cleared. In the more east¬ 
erly crevice (Fig. 4, X!ll) a tripod w-as 
found of relatively soft, greyish, votcank 
stone, pn>bably Melian. of the kind used for 


hand mills, U. IJ cm,, diam. 35 cm. (Fig. 8), 
Moreover, stn'cral Conical stone buttons came to light togetlier with an intact, unadorned, 
Mycenaean sancct and quantities of late Mycenaean potterj'. In the otlier crevice the re¬ 
mains of a wall occurred, erected directly uii the uncwcii rock, i lcre, tori, wefcnind a great 
quitntitv of Mycenaean potsherds. 


The Eisodos (Fig. 4, IX), 

Tlic middle seciioti ol tiic norllicrn wing slojws down luw-ards the east to a large de¬ 
file, abundantly filled with earth. In this defile ji number of w-oUs occurred, erected at 
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rii»ht angles to each other aoJ testing directly on the tintveri rock. It is po^ible tSiat there 
was an entranf-e here to the building; complex on the pJatcao. Here we found in asstjcirition 
with Mycenaean pittcry, inter alia, a large sword pommel of bluish green stone, in tlie shape 
ot a fiat cone, svitli an indentation on its upper sitrJacc around the hole for the tang, dianx 
<T.raTi., h. J.'icm altmg the hole (Fig- 7, 2 ). The dorsal surface of the pomme! is richly 
decorated wTth small double concentric circles with tlicir centres clearly marked. On one 
side between the circles there is a ‘fir tree' figure but with upturned branches, in another 
place there are three dies'mns. in a Hiird four curved lines filling in a space. Tlie jurnimcl 
probably once had a sheathing of gold. Six conical Late Helbdk III buttons of steatite 
were found nearby. The bmttze Itandle of a vase, 9 cm. broad and 6 cm. high., a fragment 
of a brorute knife, 6 cm long, a bronire nail, 6 cm, long, and a bronze mountitig, probably 
for a square beam end, as well as quajitities of lead, were also found here. Seven fragnicnits of 
MveenatojT female figurines are 
to be noted among the [^.ittery 
and a potsherd w'ith a figural (c- 
presentation, probably of the 
hind legs of a honsc, hi addition, 
a stone mill wdlh appurtenant 
small round grinding stones was 
also found. 

From the defile just men- 
ticmcd another, small and ir* 
regular defile c*xtends down¬ 
wards in an easterly direction, 
called by us tlie ‘Line to the p,^ ^ oi wit 

eisodos' (Fig. d, X). It was filled 

with earth, but tbere w'cre no ve.sliges oI walls nr ^it stone tilling. The abuiutant pottery was 
Mycenaean throughout and included ten fragments of Mycenaenn female figurines, of the 
type with stniiclrcuhir body with up turned cresex-nt arms, as well as tlic ty^x- with round 
U»dy. In addition, w e found a bi-comcal distaff sjwot of cby and a brrjnzc nail, 7 cm. long, 
most closely resembling a spike. 

This defile becomes wider in the east (Fig 4, XI). forming a small terrace which ex¬ 
tends soutlimtwards benveen the irregular, weathered rocks. On this terrace, which rests 
on uneven rocky gmtind, a complex nf walls forming three rooms occurs, in whitJi quanti¬ 
ties of earth had accumulated. Here rich finds of pottery were made. Among the many oh 
jects found in die vvesternmost room (Fig. ' 1 . XJl) a chessman-like fignre of ivory came to 
light w ith a Hat head, a btdy in the shape of a flattened hall and an elegantly out*curved 
stem, 6.2 cm. high and J.M cm, broad ai the base, slightly above which it is transversely per¬ 
forated (Fig. 6 , 3) ’. An elliptical ivory placjuc, preserved length In cm., may liavc been 
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part of the inlay of a gaming cable *. Here severaJ Mycenaean steatite buttons with concave 
sides were also found. Two JMiddle Helladic Iragments occurred among the ceramic mate' 
rial, a black Minyan and a grey Minyan, but most of it consisted of pieces of Mycemean vases, 
among others an almost intact stirrup vase and a nearly mtact. small open jug with vertical 
handle, in jilditton to fragments of stirrup vases, stemmed goblets, and sO'Called alabastra, 
15 well as 1 conical eartitenware button. 


T h e ‘S a c r i f i c i a 1 T c r face'. 

About iO m, north of the summit of the citadd-rock is a smidl terrace, approached by 
one Of possibly two ramps: tlic ramp from the northeast is relatively distinct, tliat from the 
southwest more uncertain. The natural unevenness of the rerrace was levelled by means of 
big, irregular bU>ck5 of stone. The potter)' consisted for the mi^st part of Mycenaean wares, 
but a number of grey Minyan and matt-painted slierds were also present. Fragments of a 
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female figurine and a button of steatite with concave side from the lace Mycenaean period 
arc among tlie finds made at this sire. 

Qose by the lower end of the northern ramp a trial trendr (Fig 1, X) W'ls dug straight 

acToss the terrace fmmediatdv below the Sacrificial Terrace'. Here several walls came to 

1 

light (Fig, *)). 'Die pottery found is almost entirely Middle Helladic. In the part of the 
trial trench lymg dosest to the ‘Sacrificial Terrace*, area. 1, with its alm<)st wliolly Myce¬ 
naean deposit wc found mixed pottery. Middle Hdladic and Late Helladic, as well as a 
few Byzantine slicrd-s with greenish glaze. Among the Middle Helladic sherds black 
Hs well as grey Minyan occurred, together with black engraved ware and red slip, as well as 
matt-painteil sherds. Both painted and unpainted sherds were found among the Mycenaean 
wares including fragments of stemmed goblets. 

All the potter)- in area 2, farther north. %vas of the Middle Helladic period; matt-pointed 
was represented as well as black .md grey Minyan, 

The sherds from area 5 were also purely Middle Helladic Among the grey Minyan ware 
we found large fragments of bow-b with typical handles and pixirly fired brown-slip ware 
with Minyanizing vessel sliapcs. Matt-painting is represented by numerous sherds inchtd- 
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ing tvi'o Urge necks vvitli shoulder pieces and a Urge fragment witli brownlsh-bUcfc paint¬ 
ing on )rcUow ground. A Hagia Marina sherd witli Hglit-yeilorv' spiral pattern on dark- 
brovi n ground was found in association with these Middle Kclladic sherds. 

I hc pfitterv' from area is simiLady wholly comj^rised of Mddlc HeUadic^ black and 
grey Minyan, matt-painted and ted-sHp ware. 

The shafts (Fig. t), 

SiMjt h 

About to m. south of the eastern gate remains of a transverse w'all are visible which 
probably commenced at the fortress w-all and extended westw-ards up to the steep cliff and 
possibly belonged to an inner gaie lower (cf. above p, 1 ff,)j Fallen blocks from the fortress 
wall made mvestigation difficult at tliis site, but a trial pit was dug for the purpose of lay¬ 
ing bore the southern face of the wall. Large fallen blocks made it impossible to draw any 
definitive conclusions, bvit a stone filling Esetw'cen the shaft and the gate could be cleared 
and this was probably tlie lowermost part of tlic gate tower. Under a number of fallen 
stones we found a large, undccorated pithos, m the bottom of which lay a large lead pig. 
Down to a depth of l.aom, below the original ground Icsel tlie pi^ttexy was wholly 
Mycenaean. 

Shtift II (Fig. TO). 

Between tlie citadeUrock, which sLoi^es towards the nortlieast, and the great fortress 
wall an earth-filled pocket occurs, in whicli trial sliaft iJ w'as s unk. A relatively broad 
traicsvcrsc wall (a) extended at right angles to, and was unconnected with, the fortress wall 
(1), This transverse wall diminuished in height as it approached the fortress wall and was 
possibly destren'ed wlien the ground was excavated for tfie building of the latter wall. A big 
stone (2) had fallen down from the fortress wall. Abutting against this inner transverse 
w'oll anodjcr, though Uiinncr wall occurs (d), parallel with the fortress wall. Between 
this and the cliff on the west (^) we established the existence of on ashy deposit, about 30 
cm, tftick, containing a r^uantity of pulslrcrds, Dtwn to a depth of l.Mtm. the pottery in this 
sliaft is almost wholly Late Hetladic III, below this Level it Is mixed w'ith some Middle Hel- 
ladic (black arrd grey Minyan, and matt-painted). 

III (Fig. U). 

On the lowest and nortljcrninost terrace, rich in .soil, a shaft I m. broad was dug ob- 
licjucly across the terrace in an east-west direction. C!lose to the great fortress w'all (i) a 
stone filling was found (2) about 2 m. broad, the purpose of which was probably to fomi 
a terrace on the sloping rock inside the wall. The stone filling presumably rests on earth. 
In order to avoid tlie dt*structton of this complex— to be studied later In systematic excavation 
- it was left intact when the sliaft was dug. Farther cast the shaft crosses various w'alls 
and stone fillings (3, X 8), and only m two places (4, 8) could the shaft be dug 
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dtiVii'n to dit rtick, whidi here liea dt a depth of resp. 2.?i» and 2.t!i na. In the shafts some 
fragxnents of hronste and lead cramps were found, and also, at a deptii of about I m* im¬ 
mediately Inside the wall, a fra^nentof sandstone with three deep grot^ves, probably part of 
an arrow-sharpener. As regards lire fxittcn' the layers all the way down to the rock are mbted, 
Consisting of laite Helladic and Middle Hclladic, with the proportion of the latter element, 
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liowfver, obviously increasing towards Ihe It ts particularly interesting ilrat liere 

several fragments of ’overfired' vessids were found from the Mycenaean as well as the 
Middle Kelladic period. A few painted Mycenaean sherds show figural representations, 
one, among otiiers, is adorned witii a humaii head, draivn in tlie typical Mycenaean style. 


5Vft ly 12), I 2 _»_ ^ 

From a point on dtc great wail [Iabout 2(J m. —--— 

west of the starting point of sliaft III, sliaft IV was ^ 

sunk. It was extended about 50 m. in lcng)th. Here. ' ' 

as in shaft ILl, a stone filling about 2 ra. wide (2) *^ 0 ^ 

w'as fovmd insicie the wall. Somewhat furtliei it! 

ufj Uic terrace we found the remains of a wall (5), but turther in again the mck gradually 
appeared fd). In tills sfiait the pottery was tnainlv Mycenaean, intermingled, however, 
witli grey Minyan, In the sliaft a w orked piece of a wild boar s tusk was found that bad un* 
duubtedly belonged to a lurlmct; it is perl orated at alt lour corners: its length is 2.>i cm., its 
breadth t ,7 cm. (Fig, 6, t). 




tv ShnU V 


V (Fig. I5>. 

On tlie second terrace a row of walb on different levels (I, j, (i, 7, 10, (3) with cross- 
walls f2, J(, ti, % 11) was unaivered immediately below an upi-^r, modern terrace wall. 
Only a Uiin layer of earth covered tlieni, so thai here and there the upper courses were actu¬ 
ally exposed. The pttery was for the most prt Middle HdJadic. mainly Middle HelUdic 
ID, grey Minyan and matt-painted, browmi^r violet on polishc'd yellow' ground and red-slip 
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with Minyanizlng fomss, Tlitf tliinly scattered Mycenaesin slieids are Late Hclladic JII, 
most ot tJiem representiag the 'Granari'' style. Overfired' sherds were aisfj met with here. 
In tlic middle section of the shatt a small une-edged broxiite knife was ftmnd, y an. long, 
\ .7 cm. broad- 



Sifafi yf (Fig. M). 


On the modem, cultivated terrace atuivc shaft V walls 
were also discovered in sluft VI, immediately below the 
mi>dern terrace wall which forms its upper limit. Here, 
too. the waits were covererl only by a thin Liyuf of eartli. 
A complicated system of waUJng representing strata 
from various building periods, came tn light: compare 
fig, 14. Over fclie whole area the pottery is chiefly 
Middle Hclladic, mainly grey' Miiiyan^ tfiougli Late Hch 
laJic III occurs, ospedally in tiie upper strata. Here, tew. 
a Cretan Middle Minoan 111 sherd wdth yellowish-white 
spirals on red glossy ground was found (Fig. 5)- 

SfMji VH (Fig. 15), 

On the same terrace is sliaft VE, though soineM'hat 
farther west, a small sliaft was sunk, shaft Vll Walls 
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were also uncovered here close by the modem terrace wall, obviously forming the comer of 
a house. The fxittery was Eiere almost entirely Middle Helladic, with black and grey Mi- 
nyan and matt-painted in addition to some occasional Lace Hedadic III sherds. 
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57a/// VUf (fig. 16). 

MtiJl fi4flhcr west on the iwme terrace in adJitiomil, siiull sh/ift du^ where house 
walls also came to light. Here, too, the pottery is mainly Middle HcUadic with occasional 
Ijte Helbdic 111 sherds. 


In cooclosiiw, tlie trial excavations have given tlie followmg result: 

\Vc luve ascertained tliat the site of the Mycenaean palace was on the upper part of 
the citadel-rock, where ratfier extensive levelling and Hlling up of existing crevices make 
sufficient space for a feUtively large cstablislimenL It seems most probable, to judge 
from tlie levelled rock, ti:at it liad a plan similar to that of Arne-Gla in Boeotia ‘j built in 
two wings meeting at right angles rather tiian to those seen at Tiryns and Mycenae, Access 
was provided b) nuians of a road running down to the eastern gate, the main entrance to 
the castle tiirough die great Fortress-wall, 1 o judge from the pc)ttl^cy found here, the 
establislinicnt ought to be ascribed to the Mycenaean age. 

llic smaller trial pits sliow diat during the Middle Helladic period extensive build- 
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ings esnsted in the area now enclosed by die great wall. Finds of Early Helladic sherds 
are comparatively rare. In the Late Helladic period die whole enclosed area was un¬ 
doubtedly built on. At many points w'alls of earlier periods seem in part to have become 
incorporated into later buildings. 

The lower terracesi where the layers of taxtli are about J m. deep, invite a thorough 
excavation, GSfX^cially since one does not have to reckon here W'ith any settletiicnt later than 
the Mycenaean. In other excavation areas, as for imtance in Mycenae and Ti^ns arid also, 
to a certain extent, in Asine, later building has in some measure made it impossible to 
distioguMi clearly tlic housety'pes of prehistoric periods from of a later date. 

A thorough clearing of tlie inner side of the great fortrcssr-wall in the north and w^est 
would probably also slied light on the technique of fortification in prehistoric, especially 


Mveenaean, times. 

Taken as a whole the settlement recalls that ai Mycenae with the palace on die hilltop 
and the agglomeratifjn of the private houses inside the fortress-wall on sloping terraces. 
Aifcctcd by different natural conditions tlie stronghold at Tiryns represents smother type 

of Mycenaean settlement. 
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IL The Necropolis. 


T he necropolis in whidi our investigations of tombs were undertaken is situated 
about 1 km. «cst of the Midea acropolis, just beyoud the village of Dendia. 
Tlic tombs are located on very gently sloping ground, and one would liardly 
have thought of searching for cluimbct tombs In this place if the discovery of 
tlte beo-hive tomb In 1926 liad not given rise to a closer examination of the surrounding 
area (Figs. 17, lit, 19). 

In 1927 1 bad the opportunity of investigating three diamber tombs, published in Tht 
Kojdl Tonibs^ and in the autumn of the same year the then ephor in Argolts, N. Bkrtos, 
excavated two more, which, however, have remained unpublished. Ail these tombs, I—5, 
are situated below tiic road leading from Dendra to the vilbge of Manesi, and above a 
small trackwav which leads through the fields down to tlte plain in a nordiwcsterly di¬ 
rection. Tomb No. 6» investigated in 1937, is situated below this trackway, and the tombs, 
7—11, excavated in 1939| were discovered in do^ proximity to it A great number of 
trial trendies were dug in various places on the rocky slope, and below lonvb 11 the dromol 
of so far uninvestigated tombs uere intersected. 

In the soft, friable rock harder concretions are interspersed, occasionally in the shape 
of small balls of limestone. Jn nearly all of the chambers the structure has more or less 
caved in, and in four of them, N(». 3, 3, 10 and 11, the diamber roof had collapsed, 
so that die diambers were completely filled with earth. Unfortunately, we acquired tell¬ 
ing evidence of how brittle the rock really is in excavating tomb No, 10. w'here further cav¬ 
ing-in occurred during the course of tlic work, causing a fatal accident. 

As regards the orientatton of the chambers, it Is adapted in each individual case to the 
natural fall of the rock, and there is no evidence to believe that other considerations have 
determined orientation. Tlie rock apparently bccomts harder towards the north, where 
die cutting out of a drotnos \\'as once started, but no diamber was hew'n because of the ob¬ 
durate diaracter of tlte rocky ground. To judge from those diamber tombs which have $o far 
been excavated, w'e have to reckon with a rock formation suited to rock-cut tombs in a 
strctdi of ground extending in a north-northeast direction and from the plan alone it is 
possible to determine die location of other tombs whtdi have not yet actually been 
uncovered. « 

At various places during trial operations southeast of die tombs so far excavated, we 
found remains of constructions from the Early Helladic period, of an apparently quite ex- 
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tensive ndcure. Ilie foundation walls are concealed only bv a layer of earth some deci- 
meters thick, and here it would be possible t(» Lty bare at a low cost relutivcly well pr^rved 
Harly HcIlaJic house founiLitions, This discover)^ of liarly Melladic constructions ex¬ 
plains the finds of pottery front this period that we made in the filling of several dromoi 
and in the eartl) in tlie diainbers that have caved in. A number of Euriy Helladic sherds 
were also found in tlie bce-hivc tomb ' 

Since only comparatively few Early Helladic remains luive been discovered on the ac- 
ro}7olis of ^f^dca, it seesns probable Utat building was concentrated during this period 
mainly on diis part of the slope adjoining the plain. Tlie immigrants who came at the 
U'ginning of the Middle Heiladk perlixi did not care to occupy the existing settiement, 
but settled on the liilltop Instead. 


Chamber Tomb No. 6. 

In the summer of Greek ardieotogisb w'ere intensely Interested in the so-called 
Dcndra mysterv, about which details could be gathered from Greek legal acts. A peasant 
in Dendra, it was asserted^ had found a large Iccliane of purest gold, which, hovi'cver, Itad 
disappeared in S4ime mysterious manner. When we Swedes were engaged in excavation 
at berbati, 1 considered, after having consulted the competent authorities in Athens, that 
the occasion was favourable for an attempt to throw ligtit on the matter by staying some 
time at Dendra in order to excavate a little more on tlie spot where, according to the 
villagers, the large gold vessel had been found. It may be rnentioned incidentally tliat 
these investigations gave a negative result, and anyhow the trial excavation on the indicated 
spot, some hundred metres south of the present cemetery, proved that such a find could 
never have been made there. Here, according to tlie old villagers, there ivas once a vill¬ 
age called Sanga. and my trial excavation revealed vestiges of a late settlement, mainly 
by^coiuinc though some coarse Hellenistic potsherds also came to light. 

Wliilc in Dendra 1 seized the opportunity of undertaking an excavation in the My¬ 
cenaean necropolis, the existence of whidi was revealed in 1927, La digging trial trenches 
I immediately fbxmd that a number of chamber tombs existed liere. We dedded to in¬ 
vestigate one of them, situated almost 50 m. west-nortU*west of the bee-hive tomb 
(Fig. 20). 

It soon became evident that this tomb had an unusually broad, but short dfomos (Fig, 
21), At its outer end its widtli Is l.wm,, at the door 2.ui m.; its length is 9 .m m. It slopes 
steeply downwards and is m. deep at the stomlon. The walls of the dromos are only 
very slightly inclined inwards; nearest the stomion, the dromos lias the appearance of a 
vertical shah. At the lower end of the droirios, 3.«iy m. from the stormon, there are two 
steps, hewn out of the rock; the lower one is hewn in such a manner that tire dromos is 
deepened only over a width equal to that of the doorway and bendies ivave thus been formed 
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at both sides. At the inner end of the dromos in front of the stomion rcnuiins of a block- 
ing wall still existed extending over the whole width of the dromos; it was preserved to a 
height of about (J.ns m. (Fig. 22). 

Tlie doorway is about Lotini. deep, I.ba to t.tri m. wldeand Luvm. high. The stomion 
was dosed by means of stones, but it was evident that, as regards the upper part, the fill* 
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ing material was not the original one (Fig. 22). Here it consisted of a pell-mell accutnuh 
ation of stones with earth brtween them; obviously tlie filling had been thrown down from 
above. The stone packing that had originally been placed in the upper part of the stomion 
w as later found in the diamber; it liad been thrown in when grave-robbers at an early date 
broke into the tortd). Hie ori^nal stone packing remained to a height of about l.wra. 
(Fig. 23). In the floor of the stomion there arc two grooves, O-sa to O.as m. deep, extend¬ 
ing about I.som. into the dromos and t.Abm, into the eliamber (Fig. 24). 
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On entering the chamber receiveU a great surprise. Tn the long wall to the right ot 
the entrance another doorway opened (Fig. 25), about l.TTvm. liigbt and laurm. wide, that 
had once possessed a regular door filling such as we found in the outer doorway. liut tlic 
stone packing was intact only to a height of about O .711 rrv. the vipper part of it having 
bfc-n thrown down by the grave-robbers.. Both chambers were exceptionally well preserved; 
only in the outer a small section of the roof nearest the door liad caved in. Tlie roof of 
the outer chamber is hewn in the shape of a regular ’saddle" rotif; ti^at of the inner diamber 
» slightly vaulted. Tlie ground-plan of the outer chamber is rectangular, narmwingsome- 
wiiat inwards. It lias the folio wing dimensions: length about 5 nv„ breadth at the door 5,311 
m., at the inner short wall l.n m., iieight at the side I.ts m., under the ridge «>f the r<»of 2.««i 
in. Tlie inner cliambcr is stjuarer in shape; its dimensions are: length 2.jrt»tru, breadth 
m., height in the middle 2. is m. 

In the walls of the outer chamber tliere were a number of mysteriou-s borings about 15 
cm. deep, JU an, broad, and -l cm. higL They were at a distance of about l.Mim. from the 
floor, if we had observed any traces of fire near than, 1 would have supposed that they had 
served to Iiold lamps, but it is also possible that Ihej supported ornaments of some kind. 
Moreover, great care has been bestowed in making the walls of the chamber smooth 
and even; when the chamber was liollowed out, halls of jimestone emlxrdded in the rock 
liad evidently Ixren dislodged, but the cavities were filled up with clay mortar, w-hidi still 
exists ill several places. Btitii clumbers ss ere hewn in exactly the same manner, and to 
judge from all appearances the cutting of the side diamber was contemptnaneous W'ith that 
of the outer chamber. 

To scrape tlie chamber floors wtjs a comparatively easy task, since they w'cre covered 
only by a tfiin layer of disintegrated rock, charcoal and ash — generally only a few centi¬ 
meters tliick. Charcoal and ash deposits sv ere partiailarly abundant in front of the stomion, 
extending I — 2 m. into the diambcr and also at the back in the right-hand comer of the 
outer chamber. 

Sherds of broken vases, some glass beads, an arrow-head of bronze, etc. occurred in the 
bottom hivcr, but very few skeletal remains. On the other hand, in two shafts in the floor 
of the outer dumber there was an abundance of such skeletal material. 

Just to the right of the entrance a shallow sluft was discovered measuring i),7r> 
m, by about O.sa tn, and almost Qjut m. in deptli (Fig. 25), Remains of a greenisli alabastton 
were found here among the in-swept bones, Along the main wail to the left of ihc en¬ 
trance another shaft ixxurred, 2.,wm. long, O.n'm. wide, O.in m. deep. It was definitely in¬ 
tact and wc ac^^uired mucli interesting knowledge during its careful cxcavaiioa It was co¬ 
vered by two flat slabs of the soft stone out of which tlie chamber is htn^•n and these lay in 
a position level witli the diamber lloor. Following their removal we came across a row of 
cover-stones with smaller stones filliag in the joint.s (Fig. 26). "Hiey were so well joined 
tliac a hollow space still existed below than. It contained a compact heap of bimes, about 
m. deep. A cranium, comparatively well preserved, lay in the middle of the siiaft and 
dose by it thigh- and pelvis-bones w'ere found; a m,audible was found in a comer together 
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with metatarsal‘bones. We coulti trace the remains of at least three skeletons in this shaft 
Potslierils occurred among the bone fragments togetlier witli stone and glass beads, pieces 
of wild boars* rusks, a seal stone, an arrow-head of bron'ic, etc — everything, apparently: 
having been sw ept dow n into the shaft w ith the bones. 

Only a few vase fragments and a sniiUl piece of a cranium were found in the side 
diambcr. 


Finds. 

A closer survey of tite finds in this tomb sliow's that the grave-robbers executed their job 
with great thorcuigliiuiss. though we have every reason to bii grateful to them for having 
overlooked the long sliaft containing the bones and for liaving neglected the pilfering of 
Hie f5ottef\' within die tomb, True enough, weliavc not obtained any complete vessel, but 
those vase fragments whidi have left to us are entirely adtx|uate for tlie accurate dat¬ 
ing of the tomb. 


In t !t e d r o m o s, 

t) > fragments of an alabaster vase (Fig, 27) of banded. Egyptian alabaster. Tlve com¬ 
plete base and fragments of die body of the vase are preserved: greatest continuous h. 14 
cm, J. i>f base 5.:> on., greatest preserved 4. 15 cm. — A piece of the same vase was found 
in ihe innermost part of the chamber facing the stomion. 

Its form is most doscly related to that of Egyptian stone vessels from tlit tune of the 
Middle Kingdom, f. inst. those published in VDN Bissir^c'i StetngefHise under Nos. |g304. 
HJ5ai— 1850.5*. 

2) Scoopdamp (Fig, 28; 1) with rounded base. H. 5.eon., d. M.a, inclusive of tire 
handle i^.scm. The liandle is bent downwards and has a large terminal vertical perfor- 
arion. Coarse brick-red ware ; u npainted . 

Such vesseb. usually called ladles or scoops, art often found in the dromoi. Wage * has 
made the suggestion that those lacking tlie sli^t groove or hollow w hich served as a pour¬ 
ing-lip on tlte side opposite tlie Icg-lumdk, were used for carrying charcoal during the fum¬ 
igation of die tombs. 1 have dealt with this type of ves.sel and with Wage's hypothesis be¬ 
low p. 103. Tliis type lias hitherto been dated to Lute Helladic II—IH as successor of the 
more elaborate Late Helladic I type ‘ 

3 ) I'mni the dromos fill a great number of Late Helladic sherds was also retrieved, 
among which may especially be mentioned some Palace Style fragments, including the 
liandle of a large Palace Style vase, some sherds of a similar tliough smaller vessel W'ith oc¬ 
topus decoration (Fig. 29:8) and a number of sherds from a cup of Vapheio h'pc with 
spiral decoration and painted rim (Fig. 29:9) *, 

' Cf Cji^AKu^ iti * 0, Waq, /i,; Ewtieu, p, H. 

/• Cjin, I J. * Ci. EufiCK. Pr*i/miu, tin. 

* C£ Waci, CSwSm Tumh 4f Aljfniiv, p. tM, 
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QkAjnto iimh Na 6 iCTfi fuMn 'ms^; 

tKfr *1^1 ilt< Swniiib tM tiv Idr lb« dde cJswqtlcr. I^g, ^ IW letyf; Aloft ibv damlu ttimla 



F^ 37. ^Ffxpnenti d cii (f^mli No. ih 



Fig, a», Vflito (turn dinubtf tMb Ni». 6. 
i) Scoop Ump {Tiid$ No 2). 
3> Bni^cr (No. I7)i 
Scoops Ltmp 17) 
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From (he cliafUber, 

The small shaft to the fight of the entranc&- 

I) Fragment of alabaitriijn. Greemsh-yclJow ware with black varnish. 

The U)ng siia f t on the left. 

5) Fragnient <»f cup with curved, side and flaring rim 29: I), 'Tea-cup' sliape. 
^pl^al decoration wLili white dotted lines on part of the black lines as well as on the black- 
painted rim; contmuous white lines on the black circles dose to the foot. Painted inside. 
Fine. redJish-ydlov ware; outside black, iaside reddish-brown varnish. 

For the shape cf. Wace, Chumber Totttbs, p, 148. hLi-GEN, Prosy^ma, p. 39>t 396 T; 
for the decoration Wage, p, 133, Pi. XLJ, 37, 

6 ) rtagment of smiUar 'Tea cup' w ith spiral decoration (Fig, 29: 2). White d<jt and 
line dccomdon as on previous example, but In addition w'ith lilac spiral-eyes. Unpainced 
inside. Ware as in No, 5; varnisli biack-biow-n, easj'-flowing. 

7) Fragment of 'Tea-citp'. (Fig, 29:5). Double axes with curving blades and w'ith 
pairs of evavy lines above and below in place of hafts. The axes are 'in panels separated by 
vertical row-s of dots, ending ab^jve a V-shaped plant with drooping leaves. The rim painted 
inside and outside; near the base at least one broad, painted ^ne. Ware as in No. 3; 
varnish black to reddish-brown. 

For the pattern, which occurs in exactly the same manner on two vases from the First 
.Shaft Grave at Mycenae, cf. Evans, Pitlofg pf Af/Vwx, IV, p, 292; Wage, Cbam^^er Tomh. 
p, 152 f; Blecbn, Proi)'w;«rf, Figs. 655, 66l, 

8 ) Fragment of similar cup witli stipple ornament (ostiidi egg decoration) (Fig. 29: d), 
Rim painted as in No. 7. Ware as in No. 7; brownish varnjsh on rim, tlie remaining sur¬ 
face stippled in good reddish-brown gla^c. 

Wage, CfMnihcr T^mln, p, 16(), refets this pattern, alHiongh hesitantly, to Late Hel- 
ladic U. but the context in w>Jnch it occurs here permits us to refet it with certainty to 
Late Helladic !; cf, also Blegcn, Prosynfr/a^ p. 4U5, Rg. 669- 

9) Fragment of alabastmn. Tlie flat Jiase is ornamented with a ‘wheel' pattern, witli 
SIX pairs of whirling ‘spi^kes*; at the border two concentric circles. On the side a wavy 
patreni, or 'switdi-back', with one mass of rock rising to a rounded peak in each space be¬ 
tween the lianrlles. Tire pattern « bordered by a row' of dots, and a line of dots also 
runs around the base of the neck. Neck and handle ire completely painted. Ware as in 
No. H; vamisli black-brownish. 

For the occurrence of tlie vase type and of the decoration during Late Helladic I cf. 
Bleoen, Prpsymrtti, p. ‘103 ff., Fig. 658, and also I 06 , i45. 

JO) Fragment of small oskos (Fig, 29i 5). Foot and mouth preserved. On the sides de¬ 
coration of lines and dots, at the base an encircling haiui, The mouth conrpletely painted 
inside and outside. Soft, yellowish, finely cleared day; reddish-brown varnish. 
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srer. td i«ic» fipnl clminbrf t™b !So. 6^ 


TcMuip* 'irlUi ^'mh (Find* No "5) 

2) trldi ipirili CNn. ti|. 

\] ^Ttfi-cap' with dimbk (No. 7J. 

Teacup with o*fmh J«yr«lofl f) 

5) Aiko# (No. 10>. 


ft) Jw (Nii^ i», 

7J ^Tea-tup' Wilh lirrubir astern (N^i 11). 

W) F^taoc fi^lc wc wiili dccui^iiD (Ni#. 

0) Cup nf Vjlfthcto fj?pc With (piTAll (Nn j). 
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1% 30. Mjbftllinfoui findi fkuu thwnbcf temb No ft* 

1) Stilitnft; {mn^% Ko. IS). UifislhlillJial j|iw beuJ (No 211. 

2) Ao^thfit bi^J (N(l to). ft) Gljii^ beaJi LNa 25). 

1) CUf l^uit fNn 20>* 71 Broow iifTW platt (No 2l), 

BTolnr flifow plrfEC (No. 21). 



Fig. It. Cut of fctJitono (No, IS). 
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oontrfcnca of this type diirinj^ Late HelUdic i lias not prevLoiisty been proved* bat 
it is met ^'itJi in Middle Helbdic, e.g. in the Sixth Sliaft Grave at Mycena.Ct cf. Karo, 
Sektfhfp'iiber, p. 163» no, 94-1, Pi- ClJCXIlh as well as later m Late Hclladic II; cf. Wage, 
CMimlfcr Totfifji, p. f. 

11 ) Fragment tif stemmed goblet with tow foot and curved profile (one fragment in 
the side chamber,) Fine, reddish-yellow clay;, LfndecoratecL 

For die occurrence of tiiis shape during Late HelUdic 1 cf. Wace, CJl>imf(>rr p* 

148 Blecen, f^rojymm. p, 40(5 L 

12 ) Brazier, partly reconstructed (Fig. 28; 2), handle and lid missing, H. 10,a on,, d. 
to.u, at mouth 3,s on. Globular shape, flaring rim. Tliree slightly flattened legs, Tliree 
rows of perforations round the body. Coarse brick-red clay; undccorated. 

This shape with tlucc legs is dated to Late Hclladic 111, cf, Wage, Chimther To^bs^ 
p, 184; biEGENj Presymm, p, 455, but similarly perforated vessels on a foot — a type 
wliich is also met with duriag Late Heliadic HI, cf, c.g. B,Ai. C'd/. Vases, 1, I p. 141, A 
8 lh) from lalysos — already appear during Middle Heliadic, cf. Asine, p, Z63, fig. 184; 1. 

From the chamber floor. 

13 ) Fragments of hole-mouthed jar {three fragments from die side chamber) (Fig. 
29; 6). Plastic rim to accommodate a lid. Towards tlie base concentric circles, from which 
stalks drawn with double lines and with pear-shaped leaves arranged in pairs shoot up cover¬ 
ing the whole body of the vase. The leaves arc cross hatched — so-called ‘racejuet' pattern. 
The spaces betw-een tlie piant.s are adorned with a kind of checquered pattern with double 
contour lines, which Is intersected on cither side by the cross-hatched leaves, On the in¬ 
ner check lines small, freehand semicircles;,in the centre of each squarish panel a disk sur¬ 
rounded by A dotted ciraiiar line. Fine, reddish-ydlow clay; lustrous red varnish, -— For 
reconstruction of our vase cL Wace, Chamber Towbs^ PI. XXXIX, 4; Blf.cen, Prosytnm. 
Fig. 656. 

For tlie occurrence on the mainland of this vase type, which originated in Crete cf. 
Wace, Chatfiber Totabs, p. 149; Bi.egen, Projytattj, p. 393. The pattern with the cross- 
liatched leaves certainly comes, together with tlie sliape. from Crete, where it remained in 
vogue from the polychrome Middle Minoan 11 vases down to the Late Mincjan t, cf. Evans, 
Pataee of Mhios, IV, p. 136 f. Wage, p. 155, etroneously seeks its origin in Middle 
Hdladic matt-pamted wares. 

14) Fragment of alabastron. Only the base preserved. 'Wheel' pattern with tw<i cir¬ 
cles in the middle and four pairs of radiating, curvilinear spokes. Yellowish-green day; 
black varnish. 

15) Ffagmcni of -Tca-cup' (Hg. 29:7). Feeserved h. 9.<* cm Double axes in panels 
as on No. 7. Fragment of handle with obliquely applied, vertical hand. Greenish-grey 
ware; hrownish-grev varnish. Quality Inferior to that of No. 7. 

Id) Fragment of stemmed goblet. H. Tt.ficm. Late witli sharp shoulder. Disk- 
foot. Yellowish-red ware; undccoratcd. 
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I?) Scooj>Jamp^ handle missing. (Fig. 28; 3 ). H. < 5 .n cm., d. J 0 -& an, Clearlv 
marked disk-bottom. A sliglit groove in the rim opposite the attadiment of the liandlc. 
Black, comparatively thin ware; undecorated. Cf. No. 2 . 

Mis a i 1 art CO NS finds (Fig. 50). 

Ff<tm the long sliaft. 

18) Sealstone of glassy substance — the surface is brownish, ivliite by flaking off. 
D. along the string-hole I. 7 , perpendicularly to it l.acm. Tlie fepresentation (Fig. 51) 
parallel to the tlircadtng hole. Standing homed sheep or goat with a figurc-ol-eight sliield 
in front below the head and another between die legs beneath the belly. 

Nilsson is of the opinion that die shield was a purely deoiiative addition — a fa¬ 
vourite decorative theme —^ also used on gems to fill an empty space Evans endows 
it with a religious significince, in my oplonton rightly, pointing to parallels from otlicr 
.spheres of culture and above alt to those amuletic beads in shield form which occur in 
Crete as early as the end of Early Minoan * 1 agree with hts opinion that tlie shield is 

a symbol both of temporal fjower and divine protection *♦ 

]y) A bi-conical bead of amethyst (Fig. 30:2), D, along threading-hole l.,% across 
Loon. 

The material came from Egypt and perhaps, occasionally, the finished prciducts. Ame¬ 
thyst beads have definite Late Hclladic t or Tl associations, d'. Wac£, C^mbet Tombs, 
p. 208. For the bi-conical shape cf. AsUttt p- 252, 

20) A conical button (Fig. 3tt: 3). IX along Ihe string-hole l.», across L«an. Hid* 
lowed out around tlie hole on die under side, flat on the others. Greyisli-brow'n clay. 
Shape, material, and date cf. Astnc, p. 25X 

Fragment of similar object. 

21) Arrow plate of bronze (Fig, 59; 4). L 3.»cm.. greatest br. l.tcm. Deep in¬ 
cision, long wings with curved sides. 

As til the arrow plates of bronze and their first appearance cf. Evans, of Minos^ 

IV, p. 838 ff. In our tomb we have some of the oldest spectraeos known and diey con¬ 
firm Blegen‘s opinion regarding the relative age of the different types, cf, Prosyumt^ p. 
340 ff. 

22) Longitudinal bead of glass (Fig. 30; 5). L. Lr. cm., br. 1 cm. 

23 ) Glass beads of different kinds (Fig. 3Ui6); 17 gtobular, d. l.>—icm., 4 
flattened, b. along the strlnghoole 0,t—0..'* cm., br. 1—O.s an. For the material cf. Ap¬ 
pendix p. 19 s. 

From the f 1OQr of the chamber. 

24) Arrow plate of bronze (Fig. 30: 7). L, 4 cm., greatest br. 1.7 cm. Deep incision, 
long wings with curved sides (cf. no. 4). Two small lioles at the fork of the barb are 

* cf NiLSSOM, p. JU ff. | • ft'UMnv. Tfve Stiifi&M «/ Cfrn* im pfttiilarh Tim§i, 

* a evAi«s, pAit* .viiMx, IL ip w ir.< in. p. pn if. chtjxti iii 
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designed fctr metal rivets which secured tlic blade to the end of the wooden stuift, thU be¬ 
ing provided with u slit for the reception of the arrow plate, 

25) Fragments of wild boars' tusks, presumably from a helmet, 

* * 

All the p<)tter)' that was found in die long bone sliaft may be classified as Late He)* 
ladic I. There arc perfect parallels to the material found c.g, in tomb 518 at Mycenae. No. 
5 and No. (5 may be compared with Wace, Chamber Tomhi ai Mycenae^ PL, XLI, 37, No. 
7 with ib. 36. No. 8 with stipple ornament {ostrsch egg decoration) has also die du- 
ractensric tea-cup shape and, according to the style of decoration, it may be refer red to the 
same period. No, 9, alabastron, Is of the older type, whidi is met with in the same tomb 
at Mycenae, cf. Wace, if*., PI XT-, and 17 and 20. For No, 10, askos, cf. what iia.s been 
said above. No. M, stemmed goblet, may be compared with Wale, /i., PI. XXXIV, 16 
and J 7 from tomb 517. Finally, as regards No. 12, the brazier, there is no evidence, it would 
seem, tlial militates against its being dated to tlie same period, Ncvertlicless, if doubts 
are entertained witii regard to so early a date, w'c may refer to die fact that vessels of this 
kind were used in fumigating the tombs during the preparations for fresh buriab, and on 
sudi occasions — i,e. w-hen the tomb w-as opened to receive a later burial — tire brazier may 
have been crushed and its fragments thrown among the offerings from the earlier burial, 
Tluis, even if it may not be dated to so early a [>eriod as Late Helladic 1, its pnsence is not 
in conflict with the conclusion that the remains in this shaft are those of a single, primary, 
burial. 

llie homogeneous pottery contents of this sliaft .ilsti afford a means of dating the gem 
depicting .i goat as weil as the arrow piatc of bronze, a forerunner of the type with smal¬ 
ler wings and straight sides. Witli regard to the glass beads this dating is of definite 
importance. 

The contents of this shaft belong <juite obviously to the oldest phase in the history of 
the tomb, and may thus be dated to Late Helladic J, 

Tile fragments of ilic liole-mouthed jar with plastic rim whtdi have been noted above 
under No. 13 belong to a somewdiat later phase. In form and decoration it corresponds to 
a vase from tomb 518 at Mycenae, cf. Wacj!, CilMmbet Tomht^ PI. XXXIX, -L 'Flie same 
appUts to No. 15. tlie large Tea-cup* with doubJc-aaie pattern, of the same ty[W as No. 7. 
found in the sliaft. as well as No. 14, alabastron. All these vases may similorlv be re¬ 
ferred to Late Helladic 1. tliougli to a burial of somewhat later date than tliat found in the 
long shaft, for not a single sherd of these vases appeared in the shaft — they all lay on 
the floor, lliey must have been placetl in the cliamber after the closing of the shaft, or. at 
least, they must liave still been intact at tliat time. 

The fragments of live stemmed goblet with sharp shoulder that w'ere found just to the 
left of die doorway, as well as the black scoop-lamps. No, 16 and N'w. 17 respectively m 
die inventori', belong to Late Helladic 111, tlie last pliasc of the tomb. 
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The sherds in tiie dromcvs ejKtenJ over an equal span of time, front Late Helkdic I 
to Late Kelladic UI inclusive. 

Tile fragments of die alabaster vase were found in the dronios fiil^ except a piece whidi 
was discovered clrvtc bv the rear wall In the outer chamber. U is of '£g>'ptian alabaster'^ 
easily distlngui^able from the Cretan by its more solid consistenev and ty'pical banding 
I Ins vase undoubtedly belongs to one of the two earlier phases in the history of the tomb. 
We had previously found fragments of a similar alabaster vase of somewlut broader 
shape, in chamber tomb No. 2 at Dendra *. 

The fact that only scanty finds were made in the side chamber, comprising a few 
sherds and a small fragment of a cranium, may possibly indiciite that it was mainly in 
tended for purposes uf worship. 


Chamber Tomb No. 1 . 

The dnmvos slojies gently inwards (Fig. ^2). It lias a length of li.so oi. and a width 
ol Lj5 m. at die outer aid, of l.rs ni. at the inner end. At the outer end some stones of the 
original blocking wall were still /« £ua, A road now- cuts at tight angles acro^ the 
dromos and when this w'as constructed Hie original filling of the dromos had been re¬ 
placed by stone packing as a foundation for ilie roadway. The upper side of the road¬ 
way is bounded by a terrace wall which crosses over and partially extends down into the 
dromos at its inner end. In this section of tlic dromos, at a lieight of 1..w m. above its 
floor, 2,7a—^3 m. from the inner wall, solid stone pacldng w'gs found, w-hidi btire the 
appearance of three siicll walls, one outside dieotlier. They are undoubtedly connected with 
the opcfthig of the clumber for secondary burials. 

The stomion, which had a depth of about L 25 m.. a width of O.yn m. and a height of 

l. «f m., was twily filled to approximately half its heigJit with the original stone pack¬ 
ing; the upper layers liad beat thrown down into die diamber (Fig. 33)- At the tran¬ 
sition from the dromos to the stomion a low' step ocairs, about 15 cm. high. 

'llic diaml>cr, roughly rectangular in shafxr, is abmit 3-M>ni. long and 3.at. m. wide 
Sections of die roof had fallco in, but its oftgmal height along the centre axis was prob¬ 
ably about l.«i m. Five shafts liavc been sunk in tlic floor of the chamber. The irmer- 
most, great shaft, shaft No. I, wliicli is roughly rectangular iti sliape, lias a length of about 
t.fiO m., a wlddi of 0,t<om., and a similar depth of 0.iso m. 'Ilieotlier shafts. Nos II —|V, are 
irregular in shape and relatively shallov.’ but the small shaft in die inner, right-hand cor¬ 
ner, No. V, is different 111 character. Tlic shafts Nos. 1, 11, HI, and IV were filled with 
cardi, in which skeletal renuins, pottery and some minor objects were found. 

Shaft No. V has a laigtlt of O.tr m., a wtddi of about Oxii m., and a depth of 0 . 2 d 

m. Here a deposit of bronze objects was ftiund which had obviously been cruslted into the 
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pit ill order to make the space hold thetn lUL This deposit consisted of two crushed bowls, 
a mirror, a short swnrd. a long, one^dged knife and h^'o cleavers. 

It is difficult to determine the tiumbcf of skeletons because of the fact tliat all the 
sliafts except shaft V have evidently been searched by grave-robbers. But there were at 
least five crania, four in shaft IV and one on the floor of the chamber. 

n 



F1^. Pina .i±iij moiulU of ^Kjmb cr toioll No. 


In approximately the middle of tiie chamber, and partly covering shaft III, there was 
a layer of charcoal and ash, made by the purification fire, v^'hm the tomb was being pre¬ 
pared for tlie latest interment. 

Finds, 

In the eartli-filling of tlie dromos we found a <|uantity of sherds of Late Mycenaean 
vases, including a targe number of stemmed goblets *. 


^ a. BLAuRNp IV«^r/4rriJL ji, 257 f. 
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In tbc stomton, 

1) Female figurine with cres<>nit-shapeii body (Fig. M-1 ). H. ll.« cm., br. 5.a cm. 
Tlie head lias a pmched-out face and a circular liat, concave on. top; pksric breasts and 
braided hair: solid columnar stem with spreading foot. Painting in the form of vertical 
strokes on the iipjicr part of the body, two Ixild strokes on its lower part. The head-gear 
is painted on the upper and lower edges and partly on the top. Yellowish-grey clay; black 
varnish. 

For the different t^’pes of female fi¬ 
gurines cf. BLEGRN,Projy7//iM, p. 355 ff, I 
am unable, however, to accept liis opinion 
tiiat they are 'playtlungs' (/V»., p. 25<i), but 
still consider them, when found in tombs, 
counterparts of the ashthfh t>f die hgyp- 
ii:m tombs (cf. RoyM Tontbs^ p. S^J). 

From tbechamber. 

Pottery. 

2 ) Sludlow bowl w-ith two broad hori¬ 
zontal ribbon handles (Fig. 34: 2). From 
sliait ttf. H. V-a cm., d. I6.i», acroiss tlie 
handlcfs 20 .h cm. Comparatively high fonn 
with relatively soft angular profile, Har¬ 
ing rim. Yellow clay; undccoratcd. 

3) Alabasrron (Fig. 54r5 a — b). H. 

4.SI cm., d. 11,« cm. On Ihc base a ‘wheel' 
pattern occurs with four pairs of curvili¬ 
near spokes radiating from a circle, two 
concentric circl<^ <»n tlwr border. On the 
lower part of the Imdy conventionalized 
rockwork in ' switch-back” pattern, in each space betivcen the handles a large stcUaria. A 
line of dots runs around the ba.se of die neck. Handle and neck pamted. Yellow clay; 
dark-brow'n varnish. 

4 ) Three-handled jar (Fig, 34:4). Fragmcntar)'. H. !*>.« cm., d. l>.w an. Foot 
painted. BantLs about lower part of body; a large scale pattern in upper zone. 'Ow ver¬ 
tical handles and the neck are painted. Groenish-grey day; black-brown varnish, mostly 
flaked off, 

5 ) Lower part oi a stirrup vase, on which only one handle remains. H. 8.;. on.* J. I La 
cm. The body of the vase encircled by broad and narrow bands. Greyish-green clay; 
black varnish, mostly flaked ofi. 
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Fiji p Fm\h from cIwuAtt -Iwnb ^to. 7* 


I) FceeiaI^ (Nts 1 ), 

2^ ShsUnwi. bcwt [K% 


3 I, b) Aljifawron (Nci. 

■IJ ITtrpc^iuFKllrd jftr (No. 4>, 



FTg. TiwJt It) ihif* 

IJ StriMd INji 9?, 

Knife fNo. Ji)> 

3) "ttiwt " INo, 111. 

-I) -^Rjpmr' tNo. 17|, 


i* fitsmber irnttb Kn 

Mirror (Nu. B) 
ppoi b^m\ Ill- 

7| Op«i birwt (No. 
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6 ) Stemmed gablet. Fragmentan^ H. 9,2 col, tl- 9-* cm. One loop-Jiandlc spring¬ 
ing horizontaUy from the lip; tine bKxlv Inas a shiii|> bieak at the shoulder, rising in a. re¬ 
verse curve to tine lip, whicii spluys outwards. Disc-foot ^'ellow clay; impalnted 

7 ) Fragments of three similar stemmed goblets. 

8 ) Fragments of large OKiktng utensil of red, in part black-burned ware. 


Bf on Zi, 

In shaft V die following five bronze objects were found: 

9 ) Short sword (Fig. >5; 1). L 38.n cm., br. 6,& cm, Tlie hilt is bordered by a raised 
flange which continues for sf>rxie leiigtli down on die sluiiilder of die blade. Small ftag- 
ments of the handle, probably of wood, still remain. On the lumdlc. 5 cm. from its up¬ 
per end, there is a crack, to be observed on both sides. In order to repair it, bronze mount¬ 
ings shaped like an H, d.j cm. long and about 2 cm, broad, had been fastened to the blade 
by meansi of two sliorc rivets at each end. The Ivilt had been attached by five long rivets, 
two of them on the shoulder of the blade. Tlie pommel is flattened. Tlie blade tapers 
slightly in a double curve and contracts sliarply near the end to a blunt tip. 

I'his short sword type belongs to the Third Late Helladtc perio<l; cf. R^uyui Tnmiis, p. 
97 , No, 23, iuid Blegen, Prosymnu^ p. 336. who classifies it under Daggers, wrongly in 
ray Opinion (oux specimen ootresponds to lii.'s ripe </), Blegen himself, however, admits 
'‘that this weapon was made rather for a slashing stroke tlum lor dirusting". 

10 ) Knife (Fig, 35:2). L. br. 3,0 cm. One-edgedJong, and slender. Tlie 

liilt is bordered by a raised flange. C!tcscent*shaped pommel. ITiret small rings at the 
transition to the hilt, The bilt was attached by means of five through-rivets and between 
them there w’cre smaller, decorative rivets w'itii large heads, one of which 5s preserve<.l. The 
knife has a smalt concave angle at the point of Intcisectton ol the haft and the bLulc, thus 
the blade is somewhat broader than Hie haft. Tw-o parallel, incised lines run along the 
tiack of tlie blade. 

For the decoration of the handle, cf. Roy«ti Tonths, p. 9Sj No. 2"^, 

11 ) ' Rator" Of clcavei (Fig. 33: 3). L 25.a cm., br, H.u cm. The Uiit is bordered by 
a raised flange. Small fragments of the wooden handle still remain; it was attached by 
means of four tlirough-rivets with smaller, decorative rivets between them, orte of which 
was still preserved in sUn. Along the back on both sides three parallel lines, whtcli fol¬ 
low ihc curve of the back. 

l-»jf the ty]>e and use cf. Royni p, 97^ No. 25—26; B].£GEN, Prusymna, p. 3-17 f. 

12 ) “Raaor" (Fig. 55:4). Identical svith last — also as regards the dimension.^. A 
prtion of the edge Is to be found on the knife described under No 10, to whidi it had 
iH-comc attached through verdigris. 

13 ) Mirror (Fig. 35:5)- D. Il.o cm, parallel with a line connecting the two attaclTi* 
ment holes, and d. at right angles to it, 1 cm, Tli. O 4 cm, Traces of wooden liandle. 

14) Oiien bowl with wdshbone-handles (Fig. 35 f 6). Crushed. H. of side I5jk cm., 
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Ijreatc^ preserved br. 29.y cm. The homontal handles, each fastened widt two rivets, have 
vertical projections in die middle, termmatin^ in conical bartons. 

15) Open btiwl with wishbone handles (I‘ig, 55: 7), Crushed, H. of side i^.e cm., great¬ 
est preserved hr. 20.o cm. Handies as on the preceding but with flattened conical buttons. 

For l!)c form compare from the mainland Royai T4?mh, p, ^4, No. 6; p, 394. 

No. 7. fig, 257 and Blegen, Prosymmi p. 353 J from Crete, Evans, Thf pnhiitonc Tombt 

KtiossoSf in Areharoio^h EIX, p. 444, Fig, 52 (from die Chieftain's Grave) and Savio- 
^ONi, NecrupvU dt Pha^itoSf in MoTiumenti Anthhi XIV* * p. 544* Fig. 28. 

The Wishbone handle is of the highest antiquity' and very widely diffused, Evans, 
Palace of /VJfwof, I, p, 38, characterizes it as a "typical Neolithic handle” in Crete and 
ptiints to parallels and derivatives in Cyprus, die Troad, and Nortiiem Greece, which is 
not surprising, since Evans, no doubt ri^tly, explains this handle type as being ’‘derived 

from the use of a forked withy or osier sprig with 
its two flexible ends tried round a wooden bowl". 
It is to be observed in an atrophied form on certain 
Early Minoan chalices, but tliereafter it disappears 
in Crete, reappearing, however. In a somewhat mo¬ 
dified shape w'ith vertical knobbed projection diur- 
ing Late Minoan B. In my opinion it then diffused 
to the Greek mainland, where it is especially cha¬ 
racteristic for Argoiis during Late HelLadic il—lU, 
cf. the Queen's silver cup from the bee-hive tomb at 
Midea, Royal Tombi^ p. 49 f. From there it was in¬ 
troduced into Cyprus, llie whole vessel type with 
handle—the so-called “Knopf henkelschale” — was 
tramUted into clay during Late Helladic III. In tlie museum at Nauplion there are two, 
still unpublished, clay specimens from a late Helladic 111 chamber tomb in Berbati. 

28 bronze rivets or heads of sudi ftom diis shaft were used as mountings on swords and 
knives. 

Al t s € eI ia fi € 0a s j inds. 

From shaft 111. 

16) Small gold ring of twisted gold tluead (Fig. 36:1). D. i.a cm. The rwisted gold 
thread is wound in 4 V* revolutions. Tsountas found a similar ring in tomb 42 at Mycenae *. 

Fragments of bone mountings and bronze. 

On the chamber floor. 

17) Disc gadrocHied bead of glass (Fig. 36:2) D. O.Tcm. Light coloured. Frag¬ 
ment of anotlier. — Idendcat beads from Egypt, XIX Dynasty'. 

* Cf p. Fl Jft:/ 'm LXXVJT^ p 3t* 

15L IJL h \ ^ 

* Cl, MtlKr ami | 
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4^ BfliK fnoktfilirij; 19). 
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18) Fragment of bron^i? pin (Fig- 3(>: 3)- 

19) Fragment of bone mounting wtill round hole and engraved patterns (Fig, 3d: 4). 
L, 2,i cm., bf, 2.S cm. Segmented loop around bowl-shaped cavities. PtresibJy fragment of 
a hiUplate wind) lias formed part of tlie attachment to a sw'ord of the "cruciform" bpe 

* 

* 

The tomb inventory, Iwth pottery and bronzes, dates this tomb to Late Kelladic 111. but 
the secondaty- blocking walls in the dromos together w ith the remains of at least five skele¬ 
tons in the chamber are evidence that the tomb w'as used for burial on various occasions dur¬ 
ing this period. Tlie bronze sword shows that the bronze deposit bektngs to a relatively 
late phase. The small alabastron, described above under No. 3, belongs to one t>f the ear¬ 
lier interments, as dijes alst> in all probabilit)' tlie three-handled jar dcscclhed above under 
No, i. The small figurine found in the stomion. is probably to be referred to one of tlie 
later burials. 


Chamber Tomb No. 8. 

The dromos, in its present form, has a length of 12,its m. (Fig. 37). Its breadth at 
the outer end is Liz m, At a distance of about 3 m. from the outer end it widens to a 
breaddr of l.+s m., its width slowly increasing to Lm m. at tht inner end. Its iieight at tiic 
stomion is d.sii m. A packing of loose stones tlirown in from above covered the rock in die 
outer part of the stomion, for a distance of ii.Ts m. from its outer end {Fig, 5B). Tlicre u-as 
also a rubble packing in tlie upper part of the filling nearest the stomion, extending into 
the stomion for about 2 ''i m. Tlib stone packing, about l.-om, deep, rested immediately 
on a biyer of earth, somewliat more than I m, thicks below this layer, m front of the stomion 
f illin g proper, there was another stone packing, descending to within I m. of the bottom 
level. A band of rain-filtered gravel whldi rests agaimt liiis stone packing clearly indicates 
that only a relatively narrow' shaft was dug at a later burial. On tliat occasion only the up¬ 
per part of the stomion fill was removed, providing an opening about I *'i m. high. An¬ 
other layer of rain-filtered gravel was found about 'iO cm below the one just mentioned and 
its extension out into the dromos. as w'ell as the distribution of minor finds of ametliyst 
beads and of carved wild boars* tusks in the dromos, indicate that an older passage to the 
tomb chamber was once ui use, which extended somewhat more than 4 m. out Into the drt^os. 

Tlic stomion has a breadth of I.ja m. at the bottom, w'hidi, at a height of <50 cm., is re¬ 
duced to Lit. m.; above this level the breadth slowly decreases to about 80 cm. The height 
of the stomion in its present condition is 2.5s m. 

Tlie oldest blocking wall w*as preserved to a height of about 90 qtl; it was coveted by 
a layer of rain-filtered gravel which extended through the greater part of the fill; on top 


a. Evami, Mmoij IV, |^. SVt» 837. 
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of this luyet a later filling ocaiitd, abiiut B3 an, high (Bg. 3^). The upper part of the 
stornioft lacked regular stone ftlltng. 




This tomb, like tomb No. 6, lias two diambers, botli roughly rectangular in sJiape and 
both with saddle roofs. Tile outer chamber measures 1 by i.is m. and Itas in its inner part a 
height of 3-3a m. under the ridge. The section from the left of the door to the tear wall of 
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the chamber forms a broad bench. 60 cm. high (Fig. 40). Along the rear wall of tlie cham¬ 
ber a built-up stone bencii about 50 an. high and nearly l m. broad was situated on the 



Fiji ScoM padcing m liir tni oi lb* dmmM 
dumber romb S 



Fig 40. of tiM otHci dumber Td low tcfc: Rg 41. d ihc *«k i;biiJTil*i with filM 

bcmJi. eta in ibe fisdkl to un>« none bench j gfiMtw To ihc ngbi- iPniiloa wtih Iiito pouiafi 

10 dghtT cfrtnscf of li^ chimtscr. (tgiiliurtjf btwfi. 


lower chamber kwel. In the long wall on the right a doorw ay O.wnti. bmad. et[ua3Iy 
deep, and J .as m. high, led into a side dtamber, 5.as by m., 2. in m. high under the ridge. 
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This doorwuy topethec with the whole side cbinihcr is on the same level as the bench tin the 
left side of the outer chamber. In dose prodmity to the parastadcs hs-o grooves ocair, 15— 
25 cm, deep, whtdi extend 8(J”W1 tm into the side chamber (Hj;. 41). They were fitted 
with carefully placed stones. 



Fi|?. 42 . i> Orrxmil »^iu|K *4 rfttfub^r lomb 74 ^^ 



o( d'nimbcT ttfnib ?4li, ^ 





The unusiial construction of this tomb permits us to Jetemunc three different building 
phases. We liave to reckon with an original tomb of about tlic same type as tomb No. tJ 
with a relatively short, broad, and steep dromos, the outer end of whicli was probably loc* 
ated at the polnr where the existing dromos suddenly becomes narrower, at a^ut 5 m. di- 


Fic 4). ^clci«n lit iTfTuimi oi vtKHkti €!c4{tn. NiUtr 
ihz btodc N« ui tutfi hdty>n ihe skdfiuii. A4 tbe 
Idr ffircflmv m ai ibc fnor tnd a twfrnAi 


Ftg Ai ftsjmiijM of the vwkSrtj sxhFh'ji if let 
The uppei tdfc Kpreseflit Om thf Jjmfr h * 
Ihtnugfl tfw tttib iht Ctiffirl- 


stance from its outer end. It led down to a diamber, whose floor was on a level with the 
left-hand bench in the chamber and with the floor levd of the side chamber (Fig. ■■12, a)* 
Tlie doorway of diis older tomb must have measured almost 2 m. in height and grooves si* 
milar to those that are still found in flic doorw'ay of the side chamber must luve once ex¬ 
isted. Tltcre is an indication of this in the irregularit)' of the lower part of the right sto- 
mion wall- 
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Hie tomb was later fe-he^vrt ki such a manner that the diomos ^issumcd its present shape 
by bein^ lengthened and deepened. The stomion of the outer dramber was also deepened, 
and during this process the grooves disappeared. In the outer chamber the Hoot level of the 
section tmm ediatlv In front and to rhe right of the dromos was lowered 60 cm, (Fig. 42, b). 

The third building phase is indicated by the stone bench along the rear wall of tlie tnain 
chamber. This partially iittersects a ^nooden coffin, placed on the lower flooit level of die 
chamber belonging to the second building period. The stone bench also covers some finds 
which must certainly be ascribed to an interment during the second period. 

Four crania were found in the c hamb er. One of them certainly belongs to the skeleton 
that was found /rt siw in the remains of a wtxicien coffin placed cli>se by the rock bendi; the 
foot end of the coffin was partially destroyed when the stone bench was built later (Fig. 
45, 4*1} For details see below p. lit. The other skeletal fragments lay scattered over the 
lower parts of the outer chamber, in addition to which a mandible was found in die dromos 
fill. 


Finds. 

nic finds recorded below were made in the outer dumber, unless otfjcrwise stated: 

1) Lower part of a large Palace Style vase: thrce^handlcd jar with sturdy raised ring 
around the flat base (Fig. 45). Tlie whole lower part and one side inclusive of shoulder 
section preserved, Preserved h. 54 cm. Lower part completely painted. Triple five 
palm system with the middlemost ascending vertically mtdw'ay between the handles; the 
(jthen arranged in pairs of diminisiting size and curving outward.^ in order to fill the 
whole surface. In the intervening areas space-filling motives arc employed, consisting of 
tendrils with ivy leaves, large steSlafiae, in addition to groups of wavy lines of vary'ing di¬ 
mension arranged in pairs. Yellowish'green clay; black vami^. 

Hus is obviously an adaptation of Evans' 'Tliree Palms Motive", cf. Palace of Minos, 
n. p, 495 ff. and also Asitie, p, 419 f. In order to fulfill tire decorative requirements the 
palm group has licre undergone a transformation, now containing a group of five instead 
of rfnee. The palms are of the Late Mmoan I if h'pe, the space-filling ornaments are such 
as arc common on vases of lliis kind, For the groups of wavy lines cf. below p, 68. 

Like the three-palm motif, the five-palm motif is patterned after Egyptian models. 
Furumark, Studies w Aeftcm decorative Art, p. 43. footnote 2, correctly refers to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs for the arrangement. 

2) Tlirce-handled jar with horizontal handles (Fig. 46), found la situ to the liglit of 
the entrance to the side chamber. H. 35 cm., d. 30 cm. Plain colour round base, neck, 
and handles. Above base two horizontal lines. On body the ’ogival canopy'; a doubly 
alternating pattern of waves arranged so that each crest corresponds witii another above 
and below. Between them run pairs of curved lines fastened to loops and edged wdth dots. 
On upper body and shoulder is a similar wave-pattern, except that hcact-siiaped leaves, 
ivy leaves, are substituted for the upper cow of inverted waves. Greyi$h-gr<»n clay; 
black and black-brown varnish. 
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TJic of'iva.f canop)"' panem appears regularly on the Mainbrttl oi Ctetce; in Crete 
it is foiiR<i otily on a spouted jag from Palaikastto, possibly an impeut, and on a^slitrd 
from Knosso^. — Tims it is definitely a Mainland motif, origlmting in Late Hclladic 1 
3) Fragment of jug with bridged spout (Fig. <17: I). Only parts of shoulder Eone and 



Fl|;. ii FtUev Sty1« Tax fftNH 

her tdmh N'a. # (Fimii I) 


neck preserved. Preserved h. 18 cm. Greatest d. 28 cm. Raised ridge around the base 
of the neck. The top of the rim is flat. In the stumlder ame four large licart-siiaped 
leaves occur, coupled to one another by stalks issuing from the base of the leaf and 
following its upper contour line. Between the great leaves small space-filling motives ore 
present in the shape of trcfoildiMves. In the spaces within the great leaves, wludi arc 

' Cf EvAJii, ArtnH at Miwt tt, U Hfr JJl d; WACt, ChmkrrTamh. p. 151 { Sij!Ce!^, p. tm. 
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draia'D wtlb boltl contour lines, swastika lines anil dottcJ lines arc interspersed, 1‘hete are 
also dotted lines in the empty spaces between the leaves. The low neck is decorated at the 
top and bottom by continuous lines, in the iniemiediate .^one a row (if coupled spirals. 
Tlie rtm is dotted. Black tines around the base of the handle and the spout E}:Craordi- 
fiariiy fine, ^reylsh-/;reen ware; black varnish. 

For the form, whidi is originally Cretan, but is met with on the Mainland durmg Late 
Hel ladle 1. cf. Wace, Chamht^r TomhSf p, NV. FL IV, il; Blecen. Frmymfm, p. 401 f- 
PI. Vj and fig. C>65. As to the pattern df. Blegpn, //a, p, 417, figs H)0, 

>^1) Fragment of shallo w bowl with two horizontal ribbon lundlcs just under run 
H. > cm., d. roughly I3.ri cm. Yellow clay; undecorated. 

3) Small. liatuUeless cup (Fig. 4'7:2). H. 2.scm., d, Coarse, red ware; un- 

decc>rated. 

fi) handleless cup (Fig. 47: 3), found in the dramos 
H- d. 9.1 cm. Reddish*}'cUow clay; undecor¬ 

ated. 

7) Fragment of stemmed goblet, from the dronu^s. 

II I( 1.1 cm. Sharp-angled shoulder. Handle project¬ 
ing horizontally from the rim. Disc-foot, Reddish- 
yellow clay: undecorated. 

Numerous pottery fragments from the drouH>s. re¬ 
presentative of die whole Mycenaean period. 

Bronzt, 

8) Helmet, found in (he angle between the rock 
ledge and the stone bench (Pi. 1: 1—^2’). H. 25 cm,, 
depth >2 cm,, br. 22,.vcni, Slightly deformed. On 
die top two large holes for attadiing helmet adorn¬ 
ment. Round the w'hole c*dge, which b wound around a bronze wire, there are holes, in¬ 
terspaced about 1 cm., for fastening die lining. At a distance of about n cm, from the 
outer edge of the strongly projecting cheekpicces there is, on both sides, an infolding of 
the edge of the helmet wliidi runs in the sliape of a shallow groove, first in a somewhat 
backwards-slanting straight line, then in u forward-curve, about t5 cm, above the lower 
edge, marking the position of the ears. For the shape of the helmet, see bdow p. It9. 

9) Dagger, found dose by the left forearm of the skdeton (Fig. 48t 1), L 24.s cm,, 
br. 3 t hilt 5.2 cm. Sharply triangular shape. The hilt had been attached to the blade by 
three silver rivets, a fourth rivet, abo of silver, was pr<»bably tnserhxl near the end of the 
hilt in order to provide a means of attadiinent for die pommel. Hie dagger is of the well- 
known Shaft Grave type and can hardly be dated later than the first half of Late Hel- 
ladic II *. 

> Cf, a MRulir linJ lo rcqtih 99 at W^Ct, L H tt fi'odi from ifw Argiv^ Hciaewaa BltGlN. 

CfvMlf* p 189, '*»KH UlM than ihf fltu half A p }}i>. j 
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10) Short, dfUible-eiiged, broad-bladed knife (Fig, 48:2), Found under tlie stone 
bench dose by tfie rear wall of the duimber. L 16.6 an., greatest br. neat the tip 4.6 cm. 
The hilt had been attached by three silver-plated rivets. 

For the tt'pe cf. BlegeNj PTosy^nn^i^ p. 532 ff. Daggers h in his dassification, I find 
this dassification incorrect, even if this knife ortgioahy developed out of ait older dagger 
type. TJte dagger is a thrusting weapon, but the object wc are dealing w'ith here is definitely 
unsuitcd to such a purpose, since its blade is verj- thin, has a rounded tip and is broadest 
relatively near the tip, Evans, Prehiitork Tomhi of KnoJioSi in Archatologia UX, p. 
587, calls it a ra^or, no doubt with some justificatton. for men were evidently in the habit 
of shaving, even their upper lips, in the Mycenaean age. and some kind of blade or knife 
must have been used for this purpose and none scetns mote suitable than the one in questiojL 
Tlus also agrees with its relatively 1 requeiit ocoirrente in the tombs. Cf. Ebert, Redlexi- 
koa def Vorgeichkhte, s. v. Rasiermesser. 

11) bingle-edgcd knife, somewhat broken off at both ends (Fig. 48: 3)- Found on the 
rock l^nch at the rear wall ot the diimber. Preserved 1. 25 cm., br. 2.» cm. Tlvc hilt has 
been attadied by four through-rivets. An incised line runs along lire back. 

For the occurtence of tlu; ty pe cf- Wace, Chimibtr Tombi^ p. 189 f.; Blegen, Pro- 
jywH/f, p. 342 ff. 

12) Bronze lamp w itli open bowl and lumdle, found in ttjc outer t^iamber in the corner 
to the riglit of the scomion (Fig. 49: 1). H. 5.acm., d. of bowl I5,scni., 1. of handle- 
bowl-spout 31.son., br, of spout 5.1 cm., 1. ofliandle 13 cm. Tiie handle which Is attached 
to die bowl by three rivets, their heads on the inside, consists of a straight solid metal rod 
with a tapering end convenient for insertion into the interstices in the walls. 

Two bronze lamps of exactly die same sliaj^, but with thin handles, were found in the 
great bronze deposit in Qiamber Tomb No. 2, cf. Royal Tombs^ p, 94 f.. Nos, 11 and 13, 
Pi. XXXll, 4* together with an example of dial elegant t)'pe which first became known 
through an earlier find in the 'Tomb of Iripod Hearth* at Knossos, cf Evans, Pre¬ 
historic Tombs of KtiossoSt in Archaeoiogis LIX, p. 430, fig. 55 a. Tlie plumper tamp 
type which tire Dcndra examples represent has, as far as 1 know, not been found inywhere 
else. It appears to me as a variety of the ladle or scoop of clay, which is very frequently 
met with in tombs as well as in settlements. Cf. Minoan-Mycenaean Lamps below p, 103 

Mi sc tUaneous finds. 

15) Worked pieces of W'ild boars' tusks (Fig, 50). 95 hole pieces and 44 fragments 
of three different types: 

L Pointed ends of tusks, cut off straight across at the basal end. tlien cut out in such 
a manner that, when placed together, they form a calotte with a small hole at tlie top. The 
upper ends of the pieces have been worked in order to provide an even base for a top-knob. 

2. Curved pieces, evenly ait off at both ends, whidi have formed t\vo zones on the 
helmet. 
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3^ Smaller pic%:eSr ^’enly IrinimeU at bnth cnck. 'ciliidi were attadicj to dicek and 
chin pieces. 

Most of the pieces were found in die outer diamber undLT the stone bench at the inner 
chamber wall, several of them were scattered on the dumber floor and some in the fill of 
the dromos. 

For the iipfsearancc of the helmet ei, beUiw p. 116 ff. 

Li) Ivory mountings of a w'ooJen chest (PI. Hu 1^—2), found in the outer dumber to 
the right of die stomion. 

a) Two large ivory volutes, the‘whorl-slieir motif, 6.5 by 6.MCin., with 8-pctalled. flosvcr 
in the spiral eye, one ot them provided with three inserted ivory tacks, 

b) Two ivory mountings, 7 cm. long, 2 cm. broad, eadt adorned with three similai 
'W'Jiod-shells' w-itli rosettes in the spiral eye. 

Segmented ivory burs, one of larger si^e, about 24 cm. long, h-Hcnt. broad, and a 
more slender one, about 17 cm. long, O.s cm. broad, 

d) Three dog-toothed mountings; l .iby Li cm., about ti,a cm. thick, 

e) Thin, smiKith bar, presers'ed 1. 6,5 on., br, 0,a cm. 

Tliese mountings roust have adorned a wiroden box. about 36 tTn. long, of simitar form 
to the one Evans has reconstructed from analogous finds in a Minoan tomb, Pr^/thtorre 
Tomb) of Kiifiisoit in Arch/Uitlogitt, LIX, p. 434, fig, 4fl, A similar box was found in 
tomb 318 at Mycenae. Wace, Chambef Tombs^ p. 8-1, dates it to Late Helladic t -IT. Al- 
thougli we have spiral, as w'ell as dog-toothed or notched pieces of the same hind as tliosc 
on the box from Mycenae, the reconstruction proposed by Wace cannot be accepted in this 
case. Tlie two volutes witli tlic intermeJiatc torus appear itt utn on the photograph PI. 
It: 1. Theotlier pieces lay underneath; The tw'o whofl-shdl bands, on which die pattern 
of the two volutes is exactly repeated, were probably attached to the sJiort ends ol the 
chest, while the other pieces adorned its back. Cf, the box from Enkoml ceprosluccd by 
Hall, Cmikdtion of Creece ht the Brmtze Age, p. 228, fig. 302 . llic closest naturalistic 
model of our volutes ts to be found m die 'argonaut* or^ more correedy, wiiorl-sltetl* re¬ 
liefs of the upper comers of the royal draughtboard, found in the throne coom at Knossos. 
whidi Evans dates to ‘'the clasing phase of M. bL 111 '; cf- Paisxe of Al/vo/, I, p. 474. 
*1110 sliells are adorned vvidi a central boss of crystal, replaced on our ivorv volutes by 
flowers, marguerites with eight petals, in the spiral eyes. Tlie same arrangement with ro¬ 
settes in the spiral eyes is often to be Ituind in spiral patterns, for example on die spiral 
coiling that was found togedter with the miniiiture {rcscoes in Knossos dating to Middle 
Minoan lit, cf, Evans, Ptibice of Mtna$, 111, p. 30 ff., and the later spiraliforni friezes 
from the ‘Hall of the Double Axes' and from the (Queen's Baih-room, cf ill, pp. 

383, as well as on Palace Style vases decorated with spiral patterns. On die ivory plaque 
the whorl-shells are mutually arranged in a manner exactly corresponding to their ar 
rangement on the gold nm of the silver vase from tomb No. It), cf. p. VI, wticrethc con¬ 
nection between the shell and spiral motives is dealt with at greater length. 

If is of the greatest importance for the discussion of the origin of the Ionic capital — 
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With or witiiout the Aeolfiin ai forenuiner — that wc are able to establish the fact that the 
whole volute niember occurred as early as the Late Miooan aiiJ. Late Helladic periods, 
even with ioterposed paJmettes and a continuous segmented bar joining the two side spirals, 
corresponding to tire egg and dart moulding of later times. Cotnpare below p. 129 ff. 

15) Whetstone, found under tire stone bench, in three fragments (Fig. 49:2). L, 25 
an., br. 3.a cm. String-hole in upper end, 

1(>) Sealstonc of mottled agate, rather worn, its contours soft (Fig. 52)- Found under 
the skeleton in the wooden coffin. D, 1.« cm. String-iioie vertical to the representation of 
a linn rending a bull. 

Tire body of tire hon is visible under and in front of the bull. The lion's mmp is 
represented in a typical running schema, parallel with the bull's IxKly and with the hind 
legs stretched out straight in die direction of thcnitnp; the raised tail cuts across the bulFs 
flank. Tire lion's foret|iiartefS has been turned Jialf around on a peg in the middle of the 

trunk so that it is facing the bull. This is the schema employed 
for mdicating a suddenly interrupted gallop, well know'n from 
the bull in the net on one of the Vaphio cups and the deer on 
the silver goblet from tire bec^hive tomb at Dendra, c£. Rjayai 
Tof?ibs, p. 53 f-t PL XVll. One of the lion's forepaws teste 
on the bull's shoulder and it fastens its teeth into the bull's 
reverted neck. Orre of the bull's hind legs appareotly rests 
on the hind leg of the lion (compare reversed schema below 
p, 82 f), die other is s'isibk behind in the empty space; the 
tail points upwards and follows the rounded edge of the stone. 
We art evidently dealing here w-ith a bird's eye perspective, in 
which the space where the action takes place is seen from above, 
tlus extending over the whole area of tfic representation, w'hile the actors arc seen from the 
side — compare the twofold spacial conception on the gems, below p, 83. The represent¬ 
ation of the violently distorted body of the linn thus indicates the exact moment when the 
leaping beast clutches its prey. 

The find circumstances furnish a certain dating limit in this instance, not later than Late 
Helladic 11. 

17) 28 arrow-heads, perfect or almost so. and fragments of two others (Fig, 51); most 
of them Tvere found under tJie bench in the chamber, a few of them come from tlie dromos. 
21 are of obsidian.^ of red and 1 of yellow flint ‘. L. 4.0-—1 .s cm., br, resp. Lt—0,» cm. Most 
of them have a half-moon-sliaped indentation at the base with the outer sides sharply cun-ed, 
but a few of them have relatively long barbs, V-shaped indentation at tlie base and straight 
sides. Almost all are carefully worked, real masterpieces, surpassing the best examples 1 
have hitherto seen. 'The points of some are still as sharp as a needle. When tlic ^larp point 
is lacking, one, no doubt, has often to reckon w-idi a resharpening after a breakage— ana' 
logous with the resharpening of the cutting edge of damaged stone axes. 

* At lo thf WfuCEt, C^mkrr I|> 
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Karo, i-Oft Myk^fiM, p. 20S, differentiates the arrow-heads of stone from 

shaft grave VI in Mycenae (Pi. Cl) ^ wliichsuch liave been ftmnJ — into 

two tfpcs distinguished by their barbs, resembling either 'Krebsscheren” or 'Schwal- 
bea«:hwiin;ien''. He established the fact that obsidian is nearly always the material used 
for the former type (I2r2 Ex.) and flint for the latter (24:2 Ex.) This must depend, 
however, on an accidental circumstance, for all our flint arrow-heads belong to die ‘‘Krebs- 
scheren' type, while some of those of obsidian belong to the "Schwalbenscbwanz type. 
Tire variety “Olivenblattfoimig’', noted by Karo, is also represented in obsidian among 
OUT collection (the first and the last). Kako rightly emphasizes the Mycenaean character 
of tire lithic arrow-heads 


no 



Fi(i- 5 ^ 


influence from Crete is to be 
noted, where sudi arrow-iieads 
arc alinost entirely lacking —- 
and, furthennofe, drat the 
litliic arrow-lreads hardly sur¬ 
vive the period of the oldest 
bw-liive tombs p. J>1), 
diat IS Late HelLadic 1 and IE, 
which is confirmed by Bj.r* 

GEN’S observations from die 
Argivc Heraeum, cf, Fra- 
symnitt p\>. 254, 458 f, 

Cf, also Evans, oj 

Mir/os^ IV, p. 838 ff., concern¬ 
ing the evolution of the arrow'- 
heaii 

t8) Steatite buttons (Fig. 

5J:1), 3 in number. One is 
bt-conical in shape with one. 
of die cones truncated; h. 2 ji (l.s^O.s) cm., d. 2.a cm.; black. Tlie second is a simple cone, 
hollowed out at the stcmg-hnle on the broader side; h. I ,s cm,, d, 2 .t on..; black. The third 
has a concave side and is smootli around the string-hole; h. L'acm., J. Z-dcm,; greenish. 

Steatite buttons arc met with only us late as Late Hd ladic 111. For typology and dat¬ 
ing cf. iV. K. i/, iff 1924—25, p. 84; Royal Tombs, p. 60; WAa=., 

C/samber TotHbt, p. 218 f.; Blegen, pp, 256 L, 312 ff. 

19) Amethyst beads (Fig. 55:2), 1(5 in mmibcr, of which 9 were found in the chamber, 
7 in the dromos. 14 round ones. 2 oblong ones, drop-sliaped. nie round ones: d. i.i— 
(La cm., along the threading liolc l.i—d.rcm.; the drop*shaped ones: 1. 2,ucm., greatest d. 
l.t cm. The beads are probably of Egyptian origin, belonging to a well-known Middle 
Kingdom type; similar examples from the Temple Tomb at Knossos, Evans, PoIm^ o} 
Mims, IV, p. 977 and Colour PI. KXXIV, Cf. above p. 29, 


tindi ftwin fmnh N*&. ft. 

11 Se»ii4« Miiim i*)- 
Aiuc 3 thyit beiiili 

tkAdi putc 2^)1. 

i) Ocfid btfiii (^43. 2lji 
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2U) ilciids «r ^lass paste (Fig. 55: 3). 20 of vifious shapes anti si^es, a fe^ of them 

found in the dr<»mos filling, the othcfs In the chamber. 18 art tovmd or squatly roumJ, il. 
Q y—O.^CDi.; 1 thin disc bead, d. 0,:i CtTt-; 1 circulai, crenehited disc bead, d. 0,f cm,, along 

the threading hole O.i an, 

21) Gold beads (I-ig, 53: I). 7 found In the chambei:. 4 Jily-siuiped, like tiic eye of 
a “hook and eve' with threefold threading-hole, br, l.i cm., 1. along tl^e threadbg-hole 0.-; 
cm,; I triangular, shield-shaped with triangular opening in the middle, likewise with three 
tiireading-holcs, hr. l.t cm., I. along threading-hole l.i cm,; 2 small, round ones, d. 0.>an„ 
resp. Da cm. 

22) Some silver fragments and rtunKrou.s bronze tVagmtmts, pieces of Lead wire, re- 
mams of glass beads and of obsidian splinters. Mainly frtim the chamber, bvit part from 
the dromos fill. 

Finds ol lead wire in chamber tombs are treejuent, cf. Roy^I Tomi;s, p. SHJ, fig, 62; 
AiJne, p. 121; Wace, Tnmhx, p. 196; BlEGEN, Prosymtin. p. 255. Blegen 

declares that ib occurrence is *‘not susceptible of easy explanation"; he thinks tliat 
it w'as possibly used "in some way in scaling the tomb or a particular deposil in 
tile tomb", but definite evidence of such sealing was not observed. He also tliinks of the 
possibility- tliat the k-aden wire was used for "trussing the corpse of the dead Into a 
particular posture for tiic funeral or for binding an atm or a leg into the place determined 
for it, or for holding the jaw in position". ZeHETMAIER, Ukhenverbrentimg rtmi Ut- 
ikenhcimMn^, p. 22, lias advanced the tlieory that these strips of lead had served for bind¬ 
ing the dead, an idea that In a certain measure may find support in the fact that a similar 
custom does exist In Greece in our time — cf, Keramopouios/h IJmirr/rjrai'mnds. p. 52. 
hjot-note 2, All such speculations, however, may now be disregarded* the true explan- 
iition being very' simple. It is beyond doubt, thanks to close observations made in an as 
vet unpublished cliambcr tomb at Berbati-Pro.symna, in which a quantity of lead wire was 
found, that it was used for dress-weights to improve tlie hung of the material and the 
artistic pleats — just us similar ^'eights arc sometimes used in ladies garments at the pre¬ 
sent day, 

* s 


The construction ot tlie tomb permitted us, as sliown above, to distinguisli tlifce 
periods in its history'. Now we shall see how the finds imy be referred to these periods. 

It is not surprising if Ihe thorough transformation which the tomb has undergone has 
obliterated all traces of the bunal of the earliest period. But in view of tlie burial gifts 
from the interments of tlie second permd and of the constructional conformity to tomb 
No. 6, we are ccftamly justified in referrmg the tomb in its original shape to Late 

Hdhidic 1. 

The remains of the dead person found in the wooden coffin belong to the second 
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pliase and in addition to the seal stone {No. 16) and the daj^er {No. 9), found hi situ, 
the lielmet {No, 8) is certainly one of this person's possessions. It is also probable that 
the objects found under tlic stone bendi, &e hoars' tusks helmet (No. 13) t the razor 
(No. 10), tlic arrow-heads {No. 17). the w'hetstafur (No. 15), and tlie Palace Style vase 
(No. I ), all dating to Late Helladic I—11, must be included among hLs belongings. Most 
of the other objects lound in ti\e tomb are to be dated to the same period, namely the 
tliree-hand led jar (No. 3), the jug with bridged spout (No. 3). the bronze lamp (No. 12), 
the ivory mountings (No. i-1), and the amethyst iKads (No. 19). And there is no 
evidence that mi I mites against our referring most of the glass beads (No. 20) and the 
gold lieads (No. 21) to tlie same period. 

The remainder of the finds, consisting of some relatively miimportant vases (Nos. 4“ 
7), the bronze knife (No. LI) and tire steatite buttons (No. 18), slioiild be reterred to the 
third period, tlie tomb chamber with the buithup stone bench, lliey belong to Late 
Helladic UI. 


Chamber Tomb No, 9. 

Tlie dromos, I 5 , 7 sm. long, slopes downwards towards die door ol the chamber, first 
abruptly, then gently (Fig, 54). At the outer end it is 1 m. broad, at the inner end Z.i5 m. 
Close by the stomion tlie dromos is lita hig)i. Tliere was originally a blocking wall 
of stone at the inner end of the dromos in front of the sromion (Fig. 55)- At a second 
burial the oldest blocking wall had been broken through down to a depth of aboul t.ts rn. 
Irnnt llie Hour level of the dromos. After this interment a new blocking wall was erected 
;iri' f> s«i die whole width of the dromos; it remains to a height of about I m., but since it 
was built at a greater distancT from the door, tills secondary blocking wall rests on the 
original earth hlling m front of the older blocking wall, which is on a low'cr level. On 
top of the secondary blocking wall a packing of mixed earth and stone occurred and extended 
into the upper part of the stomion, which w'as badly damaged to a considerable height, no 
d<iubl bv human lumds as well as by running water. The different phase's of the erection 
of the blocking wall could also be traced in the dromos fill. At the outer end of the 
dromos the lilting w'as homogeneous, but the dromos liad no rock w-all lor a icngd; of 
J ',1 m., liaving been dug for this distance through the tightly packed earth, w'hich formed 
the floor of a house from the Early Helladic period. In the wall of the dromos more 
than half of an Early Helladic howl was found (Finds, No. 6), That the dromos really 
continued for a length of 4 ‘ t m. through this Early Helladic stratum, is evident from 
the fact that the bottom of the dromos in the rock, not obliterated during the Early Helladic 
settlcinent; continues to rise evenly towards a strong blocking wall at the outer end of the 
dromos (Fig 56). 

When the tomb chamber ssas opened on the first occasion of a new intermemt Jigging 
was done only at 5 m. distance from the inner end of the dromos down to a depth of 
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1.15 m. tmm the bottom level of the origiml as layers of rain-filtered gravel clciarly 

showed. After the buriii] a new bliHiking wall across tlie whole width of the dromos wa.s 
erected oJi diis level; the shorter dromos thus created was filled with earth, and stone pav¬ 
ing was kid tJit a level with the upper edges of the rock to a depth of about ?0 im, die 
pavcinent extending over the svhole widtli of the dromos for a length of abi>ut 5 m. from 
llic stomion. Cirave^robbers had later broken up this pavement nearest the stomiim for 
a length of about 2 m, and forced a passage into the diambcr. Tljcir job successfully 

accomplished, thev merely filled the hole with 
earth and stones. Immediately in front of the 
blocking wall, at a height of 25 — 30 cm. above 
the original dromos floor, there was a layer of asti 
and charcoal extending for a few metres out into 
die dromos; it obviously consists of the reinaias 
of a sacrifice made at the earliest scaling of the 
tomb. 


Fij; Btkdttiii: it ilk Lmu?f c«nJ 

^luinhci No y, 


itifr iiinmivk 


ri(s 5^ hliHcknai; if <1^ tmi il* 


Tlic stomicn tus a dcirth of Lssm., a width of Li>m, and was oiiginaDy l.nom. high 
(Fig, 57). Human agencies and seeping wafer have enlarged the opening on the outer 
side, but the original height mav be observed on the flanking walls of the stornion, Tlie 
original fill of the stomirin remalas to a height of about Ijmm., above which the sec¬ 
ondary door packing tests to a height of about I m. Owing to thb fact the grave-robbers 
were able to gam access to the tomb only by passing over the original filling, at least in 
its outer part, — When the stone packing in tlie stomUm was removed two grooves were 
revealed, about 20 on. deep, extending drrough the stomlon, for about 6t) cm. into the 
dromos, and about ;0 cm, into the chamber (l‘ig< 58)< In the inner half of the stoinion 
the right-hand gr<x>ve w idens into a small shaft close by the rock wall. In this shaft some 
skeletal material was found- 
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The chamber is roughly rectangular in plan, measuring J by 4 j« m* and was about 
m, high under the ridge of the roof, 1.ns ni. at the sidewalls. The roof of the cbambert 



¥if, ^7. SUbcw tn Uk JiHOt- 



Fix 1^. uf lb# clt^mbcr lit tiuiab ^ 

altil ilicbcd IduLilIf i^f.. 




Fl|t- Nictic m th« ctiiinibrr ut' 
ibisb Mci ^ 


like that over the door, had, to a very great cxtent^ long since collapsed^ the fltxir of the 
chamber was covered by fallen pieces of rock and seeped-in earth to a height of almost 
2 m When the chamber was emptied, a section of the debris showed tliat a collapse had 
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occurrctl on two octxisbns. In spite gf this the originul shape of tlte chamber coukl sdJt 
be accurately reconstructed from the ujidamaged section in the vicinity of the stomioti 
wall. The chamber may be aimpared to tlie negative of a house witli strongly developed 
eaves and slightly arched saddle roof (Fig. 5V). Its original sliapt may also be discerned 
from the inner wall of the chamber, where tlic original, well smootlied wall surface may 
be clearly distinguished ttom the surfaces tliar are roughened by tlic collapse. 

'riietc is a niche in the teftdiaiid wall about 40 cm. abfjve the floor levd and l.aom. 


. long. U.M m. bn>ad, and about l.m m, 


from the outer crirner (I^igr ^>0), It is I.ms m 
high. Shallow' stjuate sinkings about lit at}, 
deep occurred in the two inner corners and btuc 
a diitiiict resemblance to the sinkings for the 
blood in the freestanding sbiugiitcr table that 
was found in chamber tonib No. 2, the so-calleJ 
Cenotaph, at Dendra. (J. ToiJ(hs. p. lOd 



and m f.. PI XXiX. 


No less than 6 shafts liad been sunk ui the 
floor of the chamber. Shalt 1 in the extreme 
right-hand corner measures 2 . 2 .*. by l.!nim. and 
is l.iMii. deep, hedges, 20—30 cm. wide, ex- 


is l.iivm. 


cavated to a depth of about 3tt cm. below the 
floor level of the dianiber, extended tiic whole 
length of the shalt and gave support to thick, 
tlat cover-slabs with aiialler stones us filling 
between them. At the outer end tw<i of the 
large cover-slabs were still iti uitt. 



Fi^ ?iT iJhiitt IT 411 ihe (tirajnbtr I'l tmuTT Np. 9 


depth of (Fig. 61). Similar ledges to 

those found in shaft 1 occuned, thougli they were smnewhat Jeejxr, extending to about 
below the level of the chamber floor, and tw'o large covur-slabs besides a lilUngof 
smaller stones were also found still lying in position at the outer aid of the sliaft. The 
deeper, nattower part of the shaft is in the shape of a Jouble-axe, 45 cm. broad at the 
middle, widening towards both ends to a breadth of 55 cm. Cf. EvaKS. Tamf/ of 
ih( Double Axes, in /MueologM LXV, p. 33 ff., where the tomb shaft was similarly 
shaped, its outline resembling that of the sacred symbol i cover-slabs also rested on similar 
ledges. 

Shaft IJl in the inner left corner of the chamber is about Liftni long, O.Tom. broad, 
;md deep, Its outer left corner intersects a smaller shaft, shaft IV, excavated in 

the ftwr at about the middle of the left-hand wall ot the clwmber, below the inner end of 
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the niche. Tliis sh^fi has a length of about m,, a breadth of fl.5i nt. and i depth of 
Libout m. 

Shaft V, situated in tlic outer right corner, is about m. long, m. broad, and 
0.3S m deep. 

Shaft VI, situated to the left of the door, 4S about 1 m, long, O.tfl ni, broad and 
h.is m. deep. 

Of these, shafts I and 11 are definitely, and III probably tomb shafts, while the skdl 
ower sliafts, V and VI, are undoubtedly bone sliafti; it would appear that shaft IV beats 
some rebtion to die sacrifidai niche and should probably be considered as a large blood pit. 

During the scraping of the dromos numerous sherds were found, mainly Late Helladic 
111 of the ordinary type, except for a few pieces of a Late Helladic II Palace Style vase, 

In the laver of charcoal and ash, traces of which occurred at the inner end of the drfmiros 

r 
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and extended through the door filling into the chamber, the upper part of a columnar lamp 
of steatite (Finds, No. 7) was found together with a small figure of glass paste (Pind,s. 
No. «). Otlierwise the chamber and all tire shafts vvere almost wholly despoiled. In the 
earth that had been throsvm down into the shafts, however, some sherds were found, but 
tlicsc w'ere extrcfnely fragmentary, of poor style, and in bad conJitmu. The scanty rC' 
mains of b<mcs were also badly preserved, tbu it was impossible to determine the num^ 

ber of skeleton.^. 

Finds. 


in the dromos and from the black layer of charcoal and ash in 

front of thestomion. 

t) Handle of silver (Fig. 62; 1). H. 6vftan., greatest preserved br. J.n cm. The handle 
lud been fastened at the upper end by three tacks, their heads inside, tlie hvo outer ones 
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plated with silver, the intermediate, somewhat larger one with electron, and at the lower 
end by one tack, its head also inside and plated with electron. 

>) Rosette of gold (Fig. f;2:2), D. in cm. Flower with eight petals; small holes 

for attachment at the outer edge. 

3) Amber bead (Fig, 62:3). D. 1.^. cm., along the string-bole O.r cm. Flattened 

spherical shape with small perforation. ^ 

For the osc of amber cf. Nilsson, Religion, p, J7 tf,, Wace, 

Chamber Tombs, p. 2CM f.; Blegen, Prosymrtd, p. 286. 

■t) Bi-conical button of steatite (Fig. 62:4). D, t.» cm., along string-hole l.,s cm. 

5) Some shapeless bronze and silver pieces and fragments of obsidian knives. 

6) Shallow bowl (Fig. 63:1). Early Helladic 111; glassed ware. H. 7.n cm., d. 
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13.11 on. Low and open type. From a low ring-foot the straight wall rises obliquely out¬ 
wards to the rim whidi has a slight inward curve. Red and black paint inside and out. 
Reddish clay. It was found in tlie earth wall, about 4 m. from the outer end of the dmmus 
and consequently does not belong to the tomb inventory. 


From the chamber, 

7) Upper part of columnar lamp of black steatite (Fig. 6-1); found among fallen 
stones inside tlie stomion. Preserved b. 22 cm., d. of the oil bowl 18 cm,, of column 
9 cm, Two wick channels; the oil bowl which has rlirce cavettos on the outside, has a 
high ridge on the rim around the bctwl-sfiaped cavity. Tongue-shaped projections fi>rm 
handles on the under side of the oil bowl between the wick channels. Around the stem 
two narrow-, one broad, and, again, two narrow projecting rings. 

8) Female figurine of faience, flat at the back (Fig. 65 a—b); found in the layer of 
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:ish and chircoal imiivedLitely inside the stomioii. H. 4.itan.. br. i.^cnri, llie female Uigur- 
inc IS mc^delled 'cii face’, but, according to the artistic convention of the time, 'A tth the 
head and probably the feet in profile. For the attitude of tlie body cf. the Priest-King. 

of jf11, p. "^9 f She is represented standing with bent arms and the 
(lands in front oi the waist. She is dressed in a typically Cretan flounced skirt, wliidi 
reaches to the feet, and in a btaiice witli short sleeves tliat leaves botin breasts bare. A neck¬ 
lace is depicted, llte back of the figure is flat, showing that it was applied to a level 
sur facet 

At Knossos four small female figurines of faience have been found, which closely te- 
serrbles our figure. Tliey arc dressed in a flounced costume and the iiands are laid in 
the exceptional position upon the breasts in the attitude of a Mother Cioddess, their heads 
were missing, cf. BvanS, PuUi of Mhm, 11, p. '!U2, Similar small faience figurines have 
also been found by Tsountas in Mycenae, cf. Ephemerh Arihahfof^iki p- Lf'5» 

P! Vflh 9, but these, like the two female figures of gold plate from shaft grave IIS in 
Mycenae, cf. Kajvo, Schitt:ht^ral*er, p, 49, Nu. K\ PI- KXVM are represented entirely 
iVoiUally- The gold figures from Mycenae, as well as those of faience, have holes at the 
hack lor fastening them to clotli or for suspending them by means «t two tlircads Our 
figure witfi the flat back was also of purely decorative use, and has probably been pasted 
to a smiKith ob|ect (box ornament?). 

9) Sttmip vast, reconstructed from fragments found in dutlt It and on the floor of the 
dumber (Fig. 6.’l: >). H. 10,.* cm., d. in.ucm. Corneal vase body with relatively broad 
and hi^i ring at the base and flat shoulder. Foot painted. The body of tire vase en¬ 
circled by broad and narrow rings; in the lundie isonc grouj,>s of concentric curved and 
parallel ivavy lines. A liXip connects tire ha.ses of the false neck and spout. Tlie handles 
are dotted. *Tbc top of the t also neck bears it spiral. Tlie spout is btirJered with paini, 
Grevish-yellow day; reddisli-brown varrush. 


‘nds tomb with its sacrificial niche — whidi is most interesting from tlie architectural 
point of view — lias evidently also been used for religious purposes and tliercby affords 
new e\'idcnce of the cult of the dead. In this respect, togetlicr with the tomb shafts of 
Joublc-axe-sliapc provided with ledges, it resembles the 'Tomb of the Double Axes” at 
Isopata, dated to Late Mlnoan ll It is therefore to be regretted that so little of the 
original contents of the tomb fonains. Not only this correspondence in the constructional 
details with the Isopata tomb, but also the find of the amber bead (No, i) and of the 
slierds of a Palace Style vase In the dfomos, affords sufficient data for referring the tomb 

' Willi lilt* tru-y hf cumptftd * HRill plwt fnini Uriuih ,Miurum, tf Fii]rr«ANm}!|i‘t njliEirKl;, Mjt.fr}ifhr 
Sai.Eiiit, lindijiihttair Mtcmwitn f-rijtift. fH«, itt Ik IVirr, p ST 
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to Laic? licltadic li. but it h certainly tnief however, that it was still in use Junn^ Late 
Hctladic 111, as is evidenced by the stirrup vase (No, V)'. 


Chamber Tomb No. 10. 

The dromos measures 19 ,js m, in length, is 2.is nv wide iit the outer, and l-ss m. .u 
the inner end: its inner end lies belo\v the surface kvd of tlie rock (Figs. ^, 67) 

It slopes gently downwards to the stomion. The walls ot the Jmmos arc comparatively 
steeply inclined inwards* so that its width at the stomion is only O.rS m. at tlie cop, while 
it is 3* w m. at llic bottom (Fig. ftS), At tlic outer end there is a carefully built wall, about 
D.iis m, high and O.rs m. broad (Fig. 69). At the inner end was a blocking wall, testing on 
a layer of earth about O.anm. deep and estenJing across the whole width of rhe dromos: 
it is about l.ostn. high, built of smaller, carefully laid stones (Fig. ?h). On top of this 
wall there was a layer of earth and gravel, about {).7(*rn. tliick, and on this another blocking 
wall of larger stones was superimposed, filling the dromos to die surface level of the mck. 
In front of this blocking wall a stone packing was found, which, decreasing in depth, ex 
tended for about 5 m, out into the dromos (Fig, 71), Its surface formed an even pave¬ 
ment over the whole width of the dromos, and this part of the dromos was no doubt 
inkntioiuilly paved, cf. romb No. 9. p. n. It indicates that the tomb was opened, not 
by gravc-iobbets. however, after die burial, at least down to tlie level which ut ihe block¬ 
ing of the tlfomos is inilicated by a layer of earth and gravel at a height of about 2 m, 

atwve the original bottom level of the dromos. 

A quantity of pottery of early cliaracter was found in tlie dromos till* mamly sherds 
of a large Palace Style vase (Finds, No, 3) and of a big. coarse storage vessel (Finds, 
NOi 4), At a distance of about 5 m. from the stomion, on a level with the lower stone 
p,acking, a number of bronze fragments occurred obviously at the lc\'el to which the 
dromos was opened in connection with the construction of the secondary blocking wall, 

Tlie stomion has a depth of about 2 m.* a width at the bottom of l.w'm., slowly 
narrowing upwards, and a iwight of i.au m. It now shows a vaulted upper section, and 
to judge from its regularity the vaulting was intentional (Fig, 72). Hie stomion entirely 
lacked door-packing. In the eartli filling, throughout whidi occaiiotud large stones were 
interspersed, a whole series of layers of varying diaracter could dearly be dctermine^l. 
The filling consisted of crumbled, yellowish rock to a height of about l.v» m. alxwe the 
floor; then followed a layer of charcoal, about 5 cm. thick, in which several sherds of the 
two large vases were found in addition to a nurabef of ivory' fragments and remains of 
animal bones. This deposit w'as covered by a layer of ash, about 25 cm. tliick, and on 
top of this anotliei, blacker layer of charcoal, I Cl cm, thick, occuned. Above this level ll 
was possible to distinguish a number of alternating layers, composed of fine, secf'^d-in 
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cbv ol Jisiiitegrutcd rocti respectively. 1 his stratitication bad resulted ftom the col* 
lapse ot the tomb chamber, a collapse wliidit however, did not occur on only one occasion, 
but successively, no doubt through the action ol torrential rain-water. Tiie same clear 
stxatllkatuvn could also be nbserved in the filling in the collapsed tomb chamber, and 
it is even possible to determine that the first collapse occurred to llie right in tlic chamber. 

The tomb chamber, u hich is roughly rectangukr in sliape, measures in Icngtli 6.,i,v m., 
in breadih about 5 . 2 fi m. Tlic rrxd had completely caved in. luid it was therefore im¬ 
possible to ascertain the original height of the chamber. At the ground level of the 
rock large stones were set along the t\vo long sides of the tomb and along its rear 
side (Fig. forming a sort of enclosure around the tomb diambci, extending about 
30—1(1 cm. beyond its circuit at I he bottom level. It was iiii|xjssiblc to determine whether 
such a wall existed at the top of the entrance side, completing die square, because here j 
modern terrace-wall had been crcctetl, whose foundations penetrated to a lower level than 
the stone setting along the other sides. Tills stone setting, for whidi I know no exact 
counterpart — cl'., howcvei, the stone ring around the shaft graves at Mycenae — is 
probably to be t-xplamed bv die fact that the tomb c<illa|.>sed as early as the Mycenaean 
age, probably atwn after it had come mto use, and 1 am inclined to regard it, especially 
in view of tile later construction of tombs in the same necropolis, as having been erected 
in order to demarcate the exact location of a large and magnificent tomb. Mycenaean 
together with a few Early HelUdic sherds were found In die gaps between the stones. 
Sherds of tlie bitter tvf>e also occurred in the earth lillUig in the chamber (big, 74). The 
occurrence of Early Helladic sherds is to be explained by the existence of a rather ex¬ 
tensive Early-scttlcnient in the area that was later occupied by the Mycenaean necropolis; 

rf. above p. I'? , i - i 

Tw'o shafts were discovered near the rear wall of the chamber (Fig. 75). Shalt . 

which had been used for burial purpi'ses, has a length of approximately l, 2 um., a wldtii 
of about O.Mim.. and ii depth of about O ium. Shaft II, which contained only burial gifts. 

is about l,Tn m. long, O.ths m. broad, and 0.;<o m. deep. _ 

A layer of cliarcoal and ash occurred along the middlemost part of the rear w ail of 
the chamber and extended a few metres out over the floor, anrl in this de()osil a number 

of gold and glass beads w-as found t_ • c c i. 

Only one skeleton, badly preserved, was discovered m this tomb (m shaft 1). 


Finds. 

In the Jromos. 

Several snull broiiic fragments and a nutnber of ubsidian flakes w'crc recovered I rum 
the filling ot the dromos. togetiier with a small fragment of ivory and a fragment of 
steatite, on one side of which a number of indentations occurred. In addition, a number of 
sherds of a large Palace Style vase (Finds, No. 3) was found in the dromus, as well as ol 
a big, course storage vessel (Finds, No, -1). 
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In the itomioiu 

t) Convex broils button fitlea with lead; found at the bottom level of the 
(Tig- 76: 1). H. l.iicm., d, 4.i cni. It cannot be considered a weight, as the lead fillmg 
niight lead one to svipp^jse, because of a small severed rod on its lower surface. 

2) Dtop-shai^d iJendant bead of bluish stone; found in thestomion at a level of 00 cm. 
above the Hixit {Fig. 76: 2). L. i>.a cm., br. L> oil. tb. O.n cm. . 

Several large fragments of the same vases, whose remains were found in the aromos, 
were also discovered in the stomion. They occurred in levels up to a height of 1 .«ki m. 
above the fltnir. ' 


r r o m the c h a nt b e t. 

Three liandled jar of Palace Style (Fig. 77). H. 70 cm., d. n cm. Piriform with 



almost straight sides and with comparatively high neck witli brrad nm, widening slightly 
upwards A plastic ring around the base of the neck. Upon die shoulder three larger ver- 
tical bandies and below' each of them, on the body of the vase. tw*o smaller ones, llic 

large handles liavc a mid-rib. A toms on the foot disc, 

Ihe base is completely painted. ITie body of the vase is divided into three vertical 
panels bv broad continuous lines from the uppermost handle down to the base. Each 
Id the three panels is filled with decorative motives. Tlie lower part has a design w-hicli 
according to Evans. of Minoi, II. p.472, may be characterised as ' bulbous plants 

linked together in a conventional manner", but which FitrcmakK, Aegean Decora/h f Art, 
p. 59. ri^itly conceives as the tecininating pattern of a spiral net. apparently supplanting 
spirals that could not be executed in complete pattern. He terms this the ’arcade pattern' 
— in this instance with double arches. Above this pattern there are four rows of large 
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spirals, muhtally coupled In each row, in the lo'west row three, in eacli of the others four. 
In tlie eye of the spiral tiiere are tvno smaller spirals, recalling ivy leaves, with triangular 



Fib 7? Thfcc^himJIcJ \v Wm:e 5tipt (Fiodi Nft* 

filling at the base. The interstices beti^een the spirals arranged in row's are filled with 
irregular and inclined, four-sided figures with curved outlines, completely painted witii 
the exception of small, reserved, flower-like ornaments executed in a ‘reserved technique', 
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correspoudixi^ to the ted’fi|>iifed tedmi<|ue of classicai times. At the top of the shoulder 
in die hiuidJe 2ont a nietalwork pattern occurs consisting of two rows of petals, like iti- 
vened commas in shape and in dieir arrangement, and a row of broad, short petals is 
placed closest to the neck. Tlie plastic ring is painted as is the whole neck with the ticcep 
tjoii ol two paraJJel resetced wavy lines in the middle. A similar wavy line is reserved on 
the mouth rim, otherw'ise painted. Tlie handles are painted with chevrons, tlieir points 
downwards. ytUowish ware; mainly black, in part reddish-brown varnish. 

Ordv a few small fragments of dils vase arc rnlssing. The sherds W'trc scattered over die 
whole chamber, as well as in tiie stomion and the dromos; tiie bottom part and a com- 
paratlvdy great number of fragments were found immediately to the left inside tlie door. 

A vase with the same decoration, ’arcade* pattern W'itli spirals, found in the bee-liive 
tomb at Berbati, is a double of the vase }ust described, but has so far not been published 
(ci,, liowcver, Laridott Neufi 1956, Feb. 15, p. 279). In Crete, too, spiral decoration 

pbvs an important role in the ornamentation of die Palace Style vases, cf, Evans, PrfA/cc 
IV, p. 559 f.. and Evans is no doubt wliolly justified in associating it with the 
spiraliforni motives employed in the renovation of the palace towards the close of Late 
Minoan 1 m '‘The most constantly recurring decorative feature of this work of renovation 
was certainly tlic frieaes consisting of finely drawn bands of running spirals enclosing ro¬ 
settes ill their central colls"; cf. also Fukumark, dejfcrfw Dccorjrfh'c Art, p. 54. How¬ 
ever, os regards our vase, ^ also ib pendant from Berbati, it is not a question of rosettes 
in tlie eye of the spiral, but of ivy leaf pattern. 

Tlie reserved technique' in which the pattern is teserved in the dark colour in die 
interstices bctw'cen the rows of spirals suggests a Mainland origin, ll is tliere met with 
especially on tlie neck or lij>s of vases of the Palace Style, cf. WacE, Chitmim Tombs^ 
p, 102tn Crete this teclmiipje ts rarely used and is alw'ays in a subordinate position; 
cf., however, a painted goblet of Late Minoan I b date front Pluiestos with shoutder zone 
decorated in this technique, Evans, l^tldce of dlinoj, IV, p. 1S4, fig. l45 b, 

1 hope to have an opportunity in the near future of returning to the Palace fiityle of 
the Greek Mainland in connection with the publication of die imgnificani vase finds from 
Berbati. 

d> 'nirce-handicd jar fFig. 78). Fragmentary, H. 66 cm,, d. 52 cm. Piriform, some¬ 
what squat shajTC with broad, high neck, surmounted by a broad rim. Three large, nbbet! 
luindlcs occur at the transition of the sharp, level shoulder and the tKjJy. A plastic rim 
runs below the mouth of tlie neck. Tlic foot disc lias a high toms. Red, coarse ware witli 
strong intermiitture of mica; undccoratcd. 

Tlie fragments were found in the chamber as well as in tlie stomion and the dromos. 
The base of this vase mgetiier with the majority of die fragments ivas found to tlie left 
inside the door. 

^ Taci ^ p^ivrti \n AmtnLun, iiiJ Wpi^ wlicn ko otfKt iwitbfvti occiir. itf vatui 

bni c™ UwiaiifU H mjTmtmm ocran in cmniitn«4kiii wiih combtEiitiub wHii fniBii luch 

ihi^ Mufiii'Ei, liic plitfle jjf iti tn^iOiiun CB (icdo 1 mtcrpiawttcn. 
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In tlic inner left corner of the chamber. 

5) Tbfce-handled |ai (Fig. 79). H, 38 cnu^ d. 32 cm. Pirifoim, witii tliree 
handles on the sJtoulcler. Low, relatively broad neck with broad mouth rim. A 


79. Thm-ZwuUei jii 


Fig W. "nnrr'binJlrd \ia 4>+ 


« 1 

Fig. T$ <No. 4i Fi* iKinkT^tr)- 

ring around the base of the neck Foot disc with large torus. The foot and the tower part of 
die body completely painted, with 6 narrow rings above in a reserved broad band, followed 
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by ;t broad painted band, and then^ again, 6 narrow tmg?. I hc upper part of the body 
and tltc slroiilder zone arc entirely coveted by the scale pattern or 'trioirvcd arch net with 
the arches curving do\vnw*irds. Handies and neck completely painted, Tlie linndles are 
encircled hy a broad, continuous line, A reserved zone with 'Lautender Hund or S or- 
fianieiit on the nm. Tlie ware is yclIowisli’grt*cii, wilh black varnish. 

For die scale pattern or tlie tricurved arch net cl. especially Furcimask, Aej^ean Dtcor- 
Artf p. ‘15. Tlie pattern is well established on the Greek Mainland, increasing in 
popularity during Late Helladic II, but does not become common till Late HellaUic 11!, 
cf. Vt' ACE, C/hiw/^er To/fihSf p. 15^, “Net Design '. As to our vase, c£. Wace, p, 57, 
No. I, PL XXVm, dated to Late Helladic 11. 

6) ‘Hiree^liandled jar (Fig. SO). H. 40 cm., d. 3o cm. Piriform with flattened shoulder 
and low and relatively narrow neck with broad rim. Plastic ring below the neck. Tliree 
large ribbed lumdles on the shoulder, Relatively lo-tge foot disc with torus. The foot 
and the lower part of the body completely painted, tlien 4 narrow rings in a broad reserved 
zone, followed by a broad, painted band, above wluch, again, l narrow rings occur. On 
the sliouider Jind the upper part of the body betw'cen ihc handles a somewhat obliciuely 
set palm motif is depicted — a palm widi curling leaves .and with curious grass-like ex¬ 
crescences on cither side of the upper part of tlie palm-tree, here exte-nded unusually far 
dowti. to tlie band from which the rough stem rises *. At the base tlie palm is flanked on 
either side by decorative motives, each consisting of 4 parallel, tricurved arches, the two 
lateral being crowned by imgle-like figures, above the centre apex a thick curved line. 
'Hie handles, completely painted on tlie oubide, are encircled fay a broad, conlinuous line. 
The neck is entirely painted; die rim has ‘Kummaverdenuig’. Greenisli-grey w^arc; black 
and in part brownish varnish. 

A double to tlib vase came from tomb 5IS in Mycenae, cf. WaCf, 
p. 8d. No. 15, colour PI V. The palms are identical. The motive, which has been discussed 
by tvANS. JW/Jfc of Mftitif, II, p. 4y3 ff., can be traced baeft to Middle Mlnoan 11 in Crete, 
but it does not occur on the ^^^linland before Late Helladic II, cf, Wace, TomitSy 

p. I6l. Idle compk-mentary ornament on the vase from Mycenae consists of only three 
parallel aooked lines, 'quirb'. This omaraent is met with during Ute Helladic II, 
especially on vases of the Palace Style, cf. Wace, iL, p. ifiO. 1 am inclinetl to consider it 
as a variant of the represcnLitiun of the rocky ground depicted, above ail, on alabastra, 
cf. f. inst. Finds, Nos. 9, 10, 12 below and especially Prosynmi, colour PI. VI, 

No. 376. Ci. also below, p. 41. 

7) Tluce-liandled jar (Fig. Sl:l)- H. 25.2 cm., d. iy.«cm. Piriform with strongly slant¬ 
ing shoulder and incurving body towards the base Three vertical ribbed Jiandlcs. Low 
and broad neck with relatively broad rim. Flat forjt witli torus. The foot and the lowest 
part of the bitdy art completely painted; the middle part of the body is endrcled by broad 
and narrow lines. T^hc broad shoulder zone is bordered on the upixit part of the body 

• EvjiJa, PM(t <ff JUi-of, II p L i>“* ““ 


[Jion conrealif i* dcmjtJns ihc 

lhl£ dluraL'tcncci ihv iL>t£-|uJ;iii. 
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by a broad line, wavy at the top, from which U'o spirals attadied to a high loop rise be¬ 
tween eadi pair of handles. At the top the liandic zone is bordered by a narrow line. 
The neck and the handles, encircled by a band, are painted Tlie broad mouth rim has 
a reserved w'avy line, the rest is painted. Yellow ware; reddish-brown varnish. — Cf, the 
tollowing. 

8) 'nuee-liandled jar (Fig. 81; 2), H. IS.hcm., d, r3.san. Form as in No, 7, The 
loot and the lower part of the body entirely painted. The middle port of the body en¬ 
circled by broad and narrow zones. In the linndle zone between each pair of handles a 
large spiral with a smaller one at each side, the spirals rising by a loop from the upper- 
must girding band. The handle zone is bordered at the top by a narrow band. The neck 



and die handles, encircled by a band, are painted. The rim ls dotted. Yellow clay; 
reddish-brown varnish. 

Tlie jar corresponds exactly to the preceding one, as regards form as well as clay and 
technical execution — they must certainly have originated in the same workshop, A vers 
similar, more slender vase was found in tomb ^6 in the Argivc Heiaeum, cf. Bi.EoEn, 
Praiymna, Fig. 260, No. 624- 

Alabastron (Fig. 82: t). H* T.icm., d. 20.acm. Flattened form. Tlie bottom is 
decorated by a four-sided figure of double curved lines, inside which two pairs of similar 
lines diagonally crosse each otlier, *the wavy cross pattern'. Two circles at tlie edge. 
From the upper circle and between the handles liills rise in wavy contour and a diln 
central promuntoi)' extends upwards to the neck ring. Inside tlie hills b a reserved 
space with three dotted curve lines. Decorative elements, consisting of 'pendant crocus', 
are present below each of the completely painted handles. The whole bodv of the vase, 
betiveen the ornaments just mentioned, is filled with small dots arranged fairly regidarly 
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in horizontal — ‘bead festoons* — 10—12 in number. Tlie neck is wholW painted 
inside iUid out. Yellowish ehy; brown varnish. 

Wace and liLEGEN, Fanerj as Evidettce for Tr,tde atsd Colonisa/sort ht the Aegetin 
Brotsxe Age^ in A7/o ?2 p. 151 ff-. prove conclusively that the low alabastron is a 

chafacteristic Hulladic sluipe. — The wavy cross pattern on tfie base is knovvn in Boeotia 
on vases found at Thebes and is also met with on six of the eleven alabastra dial have 
been found in diflenent places in Egypt. Wace and Blegen luve therefore expressed 
the supposition that the cxacDples found in Egypt are of Boeotian munufactufc, sidiich seems 
to me, however, rather uncertain in view of our specimen that is certainly of genuinely 
Argive origin 

BtHh tile pendant crocus and the bead festoons were adopted in vase painting in Crete 
during Late Minoan I cf. HvANS, PMce oj Mhm, IV^ p. 2^4 ff. As to the bead festoons 
cf. BLiiGi'N, Pmsymnd^ p. 405, colour PL VI, no, 576, on an alabastron, dated by him to 
Late Helladic L t)ur specimen cannot be later tlian Late Helladic li. 

10) Alabastron (Fig. 82; 2). H. 7,7 cm., d, IS,a an. On the flat twttom a 'wheel' 
pattern occurs with five pairs of curved, spokes radiating from two concentric circles with 
two concentric circles at the outer edge. On the lower part of the shoulder a wavy pattern, 
"the switdi'back", occurs with more accentuated crests in each space between tlie handles. A 
large round disc occurs above these promontories, though connected ro tliem by a thin 
Sine. A dotted line follows the outer contour of the decoration. A broad ring below the 
rim. N'eck and handles painted. Yellow clay; black-brown varnish. 

From the inner rig lit corner of I he chamber. 

11) Ibree-luindlcd jar (Fig. 85), H, 44 cm., U. 35,a cm Piriform with relatively high 
and narrow neck widening upwards, w-ilh a plastic nng at tlic base of tlie neck and. com¬ 
paratively narrow' base witii strongly emphasized disc-foot. Three fibbed, high-sd hand¬ 
ies. The foot .md the lowest part of the body completely painted, then encircled by 
narrow and broad rings, first 5 narrow ones, then a broad one, tlien 5 narrow ones, a broad 
one and a narrow one forming a border at the top, Tlie shoulder zone and the upper part 
of the body are wholly covert with scale pattern or 'tricurved arch net', bordered at die 
lop by 1 narrow ring. Tlie liandles, entirety painted, are eiicLfcled by a broad band; they 
are perforated at the top as wcU as at the bottom in order to ensure better firing. The 
neck is entirely painted, as is also die rim, which has, liow'cvef, a reserved zone witli a 
w'avy line. Rcddisli clay; brownish-red varnish. — Comp, above No. 5. 

12) Alabastron (Fig, 8-1). H. U.acm., d. 29.iiCTn. Comparatively high form. A’w'heel' 
on the base, widi "switch-back pattern" in the main zone, as on No. 10, but with more 
numerous crests. Double rows of dots on both sides of die disc-shaped pattern. A narrow 
ring around the neck. Handle and neck completely painted. Veilowish-rcd clay; deep 
black varnish. 

13) Shallow cup w ith one high loop ribbon handle (Fig. 85; 1). H, 6,a cm., inclusive 
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of the handle 1 l.a cm.^ d. cm. Convex side with flaring rim. Tiie base is slightly con* 
cave unde meat h. Externally decorated at the base with two rings, in the main zone with 



Fi^ ThiW’twndicd f*r (Na. Hi. 

small ivy leaves with very elongated point and duvible* crooked leaf-stalks, llie rim and 
the handles painted. Tlie .surface is very worn and the cup Itas become warped m the 
firing. Yellowisii day; reddish-brown vamisit 




Fig M, AJst«jut«ifi (No. Ij). 



i I at 

F* fjciom chjjn her tiHiih Ktls. 10. 

i> Stoliftwafp (Nt 1J>. » Thrtrttimltal iw (K*. 1)>, 

J> Sftmmed N) 4i Thwlundbl fW (Nu- W>- 

ITiis shape witli semi-naturalistic decoratitHi isconunon in LateHelladic 11, cf. Blegen, 
f*roiytrtnu^ p. *112 f. 

M) Stemmed goblet (Ing. 85; 2), H. M.son., d. 16 cm. Tlic whole side airved w'ith 
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ftann^ run aiui t%vo low handles springing hoiiaoccally from the rim; slender, but relatively 
lowi' stem; disc-foot. Yellow clay; gndecoratcd, 

llie form indicates beginning of Late HcUadic 111, For rtic different sub*varieties cf, 

BLi-tiiiN, Frmyrt/Wir, p^ 4^2 f£ 


I* r o nr the f t o o r of the chamber without d e f i n I te position. 

1,5^ Tlirec'handled jur (Fig, sj: J), H, lb.:, cm, d. U.^cni. Three small horizontal 
loop-handies on the slioulder. Piriform with concave profile towards the relatively large 
prolecting foot-disc; low, broad moutii, Tlic foot and the lower part of the body painted. 

rVround the middle of die 
body three rings. In the 
handle zone, which is bor¬ 
dered by a ring at the top, 
a pattern consisting of triple 
or quadruple angles with 
double curved lines inside. 
The hanrll^ and neck are 
painted; on the rim a reserv¬ 
ed band. Yellowish clay; 
brown varnish. 

Tliis shape is very po- 
pviJar in Late Helladic III. 
Tlic form, resembling that 
of tlie Palace Style vases, 
indicates a date at the be- 
ginning of that period. 

16) Ibree-hand led jar (Fig S5:4). Neck and part of shoulder zone are missing. 
Preserved h. 13.’j cm., d. 1 J.u cm. Tliree small, horizontal Jwipdiarrdles on the shoulder. 
Wide and round body with strong in-curving of the lower part. Relatively high fool-disc, 
llic foot and the tower part of the body completely painted. The rest of the body decor¬ 
ated witli narrow and broad rings. In the Imndle zone, whidi is bordered by two narrow 
rings at the top, parallel vertical strokes. The handles entirely painted. Yellowish clay; 
brown varnish. 

For shape and decoration cf. Wace, Ch&miffT Tombs^ PI. XLIV, tomb 519, No. 2; 
PL XLV, tomb 525, No. 7. 

17) Ewer with two lateral handles. Fragmentar)’. H, I5..scm., d. 10>cm. Piriform 
with concave profile towards the base. Plastic ring at the base of the neck. The foot and 
the lower part of the body entirely painted. The rest of the body encircled by narrow 
and broad rings. On the shoulder a zone with sliort wavy lines, 'Laufender Hund'** then a 
narrow ring. Neck, liandle, and spout are painted. Yellow clay; reddisli-bcown vamish. 
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Wace* Cbambtf lonibs, j>. 168 1., calls this vase type "jug witl) stirrup handle" and 
distinguishes two different classes, which, however, have liardly any features in common. 
Our vase sliould belong to ids second class, whidi, in my opinion, is a hybrid between 
the (’ntan jar with pinched niootLi and tlie stirrup vase. 

For the shape cf. aKo Pfosymmu p. -140. 


18) Two scale pans of thin bronze-platc (Fig. 86|. D, B cm. Tlie ims are turned 
Lip, giving a slightly concave diape; four regularly spaced suspension holes near die 
rim. A T-sbaped gold-plate, I l,5cm., hr. ii iicm., was found u»gether witli the scale 
pans. The gold*plate, as die tifmed-up rims show, projected vertically from the cross¬ 
beam of the balance, presumably made <d w'otxl. 

Scale pans axe frfc|uendy found m Late Hclladtc tombs, tliroughout the ixiriod. cf, list 
in Kako, Schticht^rbhcr, p. i47. note I, to which tiie following miis'E be added: Wace, 
Chtmtber Tmibs, p. 38, No. 20; finds in live of tlic diamber tombs in the Argive 
HeraeiuJi, Blegen, Proiymna^ p 551 f,. and Forsdyke, Thv AUvfo 
KfiofSoii in XXVIII, p, 253* Id, H. From the last-men tinned tomb come fragnients 
also of the scale-arm and the scale-handle, like a miniature .sword-hilt, both of bronze, lliese 
scales, like die one imiiid in our tomb, were probably uitcnded as a rule for ordinary 
use, as b often indicated bv weights found together with tlie scale pans. Tlic scales of 
thin gold leaf from the Tliird Shaft Grave at Mycenae, however, appear to have served 
quite a different purptvse, concerning which fCvRO, o/>. c//., p. 2-17, savs: "Allc Jrei sind 
bloss flits Grab gemacht. fiir feden praktischen Gebrauch viel zu dilnn und zerbrcchlich". 
In view of flic connection between Egyptian and Mycemean burial customs, which is 
touched upon below, T entirely agree with the opinion expressed by Evans, P^dace oj Aln/or, 
111, p. 151, that these fragile scales are "an allusion to the weighing of soub, suggesting 
an analogy with the Egyptian idea of Thoth and Anubis w-eighing the fieart of tlic dead 
man against the feather of Truth’'. 

The frequent occurrence of scales for ordinary use in Late HelJadie graves, rcpre»:nt- 
mg the household of the dead m its economic aspect, seems to militate against Nilsson's 
interpretation of a figure with scales as Zeu.s witli the scales of destiny, cf. Nilsson, Ztui 
mil ffer Sch/ckudiu>->tgc efwer cypm^b-mykrmcbeH in Builiftin de U Sociftv 

mytiU diS Leitf&s dc Ltmd I‘>32 33, p. 29 ff* Witli Evans, PaUce cj AVftos, IV, p, 659,1 
am more inclined to interpret the representation as an altusion to everyday conditions in 
spite of the objections raised by Nilsson in his paper, Myettumn und Homeric Religion 
ill Archiv fiir Keligiotnwtssenschajf XXXIII, p. 90 f., and Wilsr, ih. XXXVl, p. 167 f. 

Hie type of scale here in question inay be traced back in Egypt to the time of tfie Old 
Kingdom as an Egyptian hieroglyph, and it was midoubtedly transplanfed from there to 
Crete, where tlic "Balance*’ sign occurs in Linear Script A as well as B. llie sign F with 
the phonetic value Ar in Cypriote sjHabic writing I interpret its die emss-beam of a scale 
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thus a scale shown in an abbnjviatcd, schematic form and, to save 
space, turned through VO". 

S halt L 

Wlicn the layer of dwreoal and ash along tire rear wall of the chamber was scraped 
off a shaft came to light, which was completely filled widi the some mixture of charcoal 
and asii containing gold and glass beads, scattered throughout. At tiic b<>ttom of the sliaft 
Ihe ver)- decomposed remains of a skcletan were found, orientated with the head to the 
west Of all the finds tliat were made in this shaft (PI. Hi) only the gold cup had definitely 
l>cen placed there ( Fig, 87); all tlic other objects seemed to liavc been sw'tpt down when die 
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shaft was filled with the remnuuts of charcoal and ash from a pyre on the floor of the 
ciiamber. 

iV) Gold cup (Fig. 88; PI. IV: I—2). H, ^ cm., indiisive of the handle 7.acm., d, 15 
cm., inclusive of flic handle 15 cm. Weight 98 gr, Ihe cup is beaten out front a piece of 
pure gold sheet (fine gold). The base has been worked over a die with a small central boss 
and with a plastic cirde half way between the centre and the outer edge (PI, IV: 2), an 
.arrangement that no doubt served to fix the centre while the cup was beaten into shape 
and dius ensured an absolutely regular form; cf, another arrangement for the octopus cup, 
Royai Tvmlff^ p. 31. Tlie rim is w'orked in eight lobes, Above the sharp edge a round 
ribbed rim is attached. The liigh loop-handle of somewhat thicker gold-sheet is provided 
with edge- and mid-ribs which are segmented In the same manner as the rim. The handle 
tapers downwards and is riveted from the inside by means of three goJdstuds with rounded 
beads (two at die top, one at the bottom). The lower end of the luuidJc is in the shape of 
two transverse platts, to which a narrower, double papyrus capital U joined, the whole in the 
fonn of a column if the handle is straightened out(d. below p. 142), It is so attached that a 
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part of the decotattoi\ Is concealed, Bet^veen a snuKith belt an the base and another below 
t]ic rim there U a zone bordered at the bottom and at the top by cross-ribbed bands with a 
decoration consisting of extremely conventionalized ivy leaves with the pt>int of one fitting 
into the base of die next. Exactly tlie some umamentation Is to be found on a silver cup 
from cboinbcr tomb r^o. 2, the 'Qmotaph', cf. Royal TomhSf p, P9 f-i and on tlie rim of a 
spreading open bowl of bronze from the some grave, cf. fi., p. 92. 

'Sacral ivy' in continuous partem, in which S-scrolls are combined with the recurved 
upper nutlme of the papyrus tuft, is met with in Crete during Late Mtnoan I, cf. Evans, 
PidiiCf of Minoi^ If, p, 492,, fig. 297 (Tj Psmu p. 25 , and has even been observed on Late 
Minoan I A sticrds at Gczer in Palestine, cf. ib,. Ill, p. 313, fig. 203. Tlie sacral ivy chain 
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pattern, more freely developed in a Late Minoaa II adaptation is also tn be found on sherds 
from El'Amarna, cf- /A, IV, p, 749. figs. 731, 732, From tlie purely stylistic point of 
view the pattern on our gold cup belongs miist closely h> Late Ntinoan I, but since it is a 
question of products from a wide Mainland and Aegean area, they may be assigned with 
regard to their dating to the Palace Style epoch proper in Knossos as defined by Evans, 
PoLice of Aiinos, IV, p. 322. We arc thus justified in dating our gold cup to a period 
corresponding to Late Miiuxm II m Crete which agrees well with die find of our Palace 
Style vase No. 5 in the same tomb. 1 therefore date tl>e gold cup to about l45t) U. C 
The other gold objects found in the shaft obviou.sly constitute a woman's parure ;uid 
w’ilJ now be described in tlie order they were worn, beginning with the head (PL MI), 
20) Two pendant ornaments (Fig. 89 and PI 111). Tliesc consist of an outer ring, formed 
of two thin gold leaves soldered together, decorated on both sides with commadike petals, 
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projecting from a scgmetited inner torus, d. 5.scm., cL at the inner orifice 3,? cm. Inside 
these rings small gold rosettes with Xd petals and a hole in the middle O.s cot wide, 
siinilarlv' composed of tw o soldered gold leaves, decorated on botli sides, d, 2.n cm. Tlie 

flower is suspended in the ring by a thin gold thread, 
fastened to the edge o£ the flower, perpendicularly to 
it, and to a pendant piece, that passes through the 
outer ring, perforated on the inside, bent on the out¬ 
side into the shape of a loop parallel with the outer 
ring, L. of pendant piece Lsem. The suspension ar¬ 
rangement IS missing in one of the pendant pieces. 

Our pendant ornaments are evidently a substitute 
tor uar-pendants. They are too heav)' to have been 
worn suspended from the cars — weight 20.w gr, — 
and also lack the small gold-hook necessary for such 
attadunent The small loop is parallel witli the broad 
ring and a smaller connecting ring would be parallel, 
because of the shape of the loop, with the pendant 
ornament; if it were a question of an ear-pendant, the 
smaller connecting ring would be at right angles to the 
ornament in order to allow the latter to hang free and so tlutt the loosely suspended tosette 
could move freely. Tills suggests that live ornaments in quesiirin are not real ear-pendants. 
For the arrangement of genuine ear-pendants cf. Kako, Sc hachtprater, PI. XX, 6\, 



Fig Penduftt n( 20). 



Trif. W Irary tJci4 fiom 



Fijj: FJ. limcHfipi: |yeii| frw Cypita iei the 
Cyrrtn CvUcccron w Stijckfiolm 


For the arrangement of the ornaments I cannot cite arty older parallels thin a small 
ivory head from Sardis, fcamd in a tomb of Early Lydian type, cf Butler, Sardh, 1:1, 
p. 140 f. (Fig. yO) — here possibly real car-pendants — and a small limestone head from 
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Cyprus (Fig. 91), now in the Cyprus Collection at Stockholm, cC The Cyprus 

nxpciiitiotu HI, p. 265. PI. Lin, No. 579. dated to the first half of the 5th century B. C., 
i(f., p. 2K9. there see a pair ol similar large ornorntmts hich cover tlie greater part 
ol the ear — a part of the car dnim is indistinctly seen behind them. The ornaments arc 
sus}>cnded by a band, broader on tlie crown of the head, narrow’er at the sides, w'here a 
lock of [lair is laid over them from in front and is held beliind them by a hair-ornomcnt. 
It seems as if tlie band formed the fore-part of a hair-net or of a hood completely cover¬ 
ing die back of the head. 

Tile custom of wearing ear-pcndonts is tjji-Minoan, but readied the Greek Mainland 
at a very early date. In a tomb at Astne from the early Nllddle Helladtc period, a pair 
ot small car-pendanis were found m i//«. cf, Aiine, p. 259, and, as there pointed out. they 
indicate Anatolian cotmeccions, being ol common occurrence in Troy 11—V and Alisliar 
Hiiyuk II. That the custom is foreign to Crete, ts evident from the fact that earrings 
are ne\-cr depicted in tlie sumptuous female par ore in die frescoes from Knos-sos, where 
the artists would undoubtedly have included them, had lliey been in vogue, f. tmt. in 
miruature frescoes, on which court Lidies In elaborate toilet appear, described by Hvans 
in the lo!lowing vivid manner: “they are fresh from the coiffeur's luind with liair /rire 
and curled about the head and shoulders; it is confined by a band over the forehead and 
falls down die back m long separate tresses, twisted round iiith strings of beads and 
jew'els" {PitLice oj Minos, lit, p, 49), 

21) Necklace, consisting of 59 gold beads of different kinds (PI. V: 1) with a pair of 
larger pendant beads in the middle, as shown m our reconstruction, Tlic lower of the two 
pendant beads (I) is comjxiscd of diin gold-plate in the sha^ie ol the perianth of a lilv 
with four unrolled petals and witli the flower perforated in die dirertion of the perianth. 
H, l .wcm., hr. Lb cm. It has close parallels in the elegant gold-foil lilies from the bee¬ 
hive tombs at Dimini and Volo, published by Koitronjotis, hphsmtris Atch^siologiki 1906. 
p. 252 ff., figs. 7—9. On one side the petals are lacking, obviously in order to adjust dit 
bead to the surface, on whidi it tests. Possibly, this is also the case m connection w-tih die 
lily from Volo, concerning w*hich KodRonjotis says rhat it has had six petals, 

(r^., p. 233), 

Between this pendant and the necklace proper a large spherical bead (2) is inserted, d. 
1 ..H cm. It is deciiratcd with small circles of granulated work spread over the surface and 
witli double fow's of granulated work around tiie middle where the two lialvcs are 
sildcred together. 

Almost identical gold beads w'ith granulated work have been found in several places 
in Late HclLadic U contexts, in Mycenae in tombs 55 and 515, in the Argivc Heraeum 
tn tomb 44. in Asine in tomb I, and in tlie beehive tomb at Vaphio (cf. WaCe, 
Chtmibet Tomhy p, 192; BleceN, Fwsytntia, p. 270; Aunc, p. 371, No. 5, fig. 241; 
Epherntm Arcbnuologihi IHS9, p* 151)- 

in the middle of the reconstructed chain a melon bead (3) occurs, 1. along the stdng- 
hole O.rcm., d. l.ucm. At either side of it a long drop-shaped bead (4) with four lub^ 
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aJiJiig its long axis, stparateU by granulatetl work, 1, l.i cjn., br. oj cm. Uke the other 
beads it is oomposed of two pieces soldered tagetlier, and the joint U masked by a double 
rtiw of fine granulated work while the other two depressions betsveen the lobes have a 
single row, Tlien a bead in the shape of a Mycenaciin, flatly conical buttoji (5) iollows 
on cither sidc^ I, along the threading iiole O.ncm.^ d. Loan. They have granulations around, 
the Threading hole and aioiind tine periphery at the base of tire cone. Four smaller beads 
(6) of the sanie tvf^e as tire targe granulated one between die lily perianth and the cliain 
also belong to tlie neck-chain; 1. along the string-hole O.'i cm,, d. i).«cni, Tltese liave double 
rows of granulations around the middle, masking the joint In addition, 8 smaller melon 
ixrad.s of varx’iiig J., —O.acm.; 39 smootli. round, beads (8), d. n.u— 0.2 cm.; 11 
beads made of grains of gold soldered together in threo, two, and one rov,'S (9), d. 0..t— 
li. 2 cm. — Total weight of the necklace 16.s5gr. It should be cmpliasized that the arrange¬ 
ment of the various Upes of gold beads is entirely hypothetical. 

U is certainly the richest collection of gr;iiiulated work that has tn’cr come to light In 
Grec’cc in one find. For tlic granulation tedinique cf. Evans, oj Alfwor, III, 

p. * 512 , and tJie literature there quoted; also Caroi.ini: Ransom Williasis, GoU and 
Sther laiifdry twd rcLtted Ohjeefs, Cat, of Egyptian Anthftfiths, Mew York Jy2d, p. 3i ff. 
Wace has referred with perfect justification where lire technique of granulation is con¬ 
cerned. m wIiLch eadi grain is attached separately, to the suggestion made by me in connec¬ 
tion with other finds in our necropolis that the greater the expenditure of Labour, the greater 
Lhc value of the product, Li. Royiii Tombs^ p- 62 f. Tlie granulated wwk is another instance 
of the Mycenaean craftsman's capacity for taking infiRitc pains w'lth minute objects— "such 
work, demanding the utmost skill in putting together a great number of tiny pieces, was 
highly prized by the Mycenaeaas" (Wacie, Chamber Tombs^ p. 192), 

22) Necklace, consisting of 2(1 lily-sliaped gold beads and 19 shield-shaped beads 
inserted between the former (PL V: 2 and Fig. 92: t), Some of those were found 
scattered in the toiitb, but the way in which the sbidd-siiaped beads fit the spaces be¬ 
tween the volutes of adjacent lilies indicates that they' have undoubtedly formed part of 
the same necklace, lhc beads of either type comprise an ornamented obverse and a plain 
reverse by means of a slight overlap of the rims of the former. Tlic front sheets have been 
originally modelled on a core ot matrix, no doubt of steatite, of the kind found on various 
sites (cf. below p. 147). Tlic Uly-shapcd beads, 1. Lncm., br. )..vcm., th, fuan., liave 
a boss at die base perforated for threading, then two tong petals ending in volutes with 
the space between them filled by a solid fan-like ornament, composed of radiating ridges, 
and edged w'ith a line of beading, evidently representing the stamens. In reality we here liave 
a composite plant motive with dotted upper margin of the papyrus tuft combined w ith 
the lily, called the 'ttwa-lily' b)' Evans, Palace of AUnotf 11, p. 779- It seems as if the type 
hud originated in goldsmitli's w'oik and dicn been adopted in frescoes, i, inst. the lily 
crown of the 'Priest*King (cf. 11, p. 775 ff.) and later on potten' of the Palace Style 
(cf. ih.f IV, p, 52i f ). If ttiet with in Crete during loite Minoon 1 and had been imit¬ 
ated on tlie Mainland at so early a period that it actually occurs in die shaft graves (cf. 
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Karo, Schacbtgraher^ p. As to the motive cf. IhiRiJMAHiv, Aegean Decorative Art. 

p. A*-) f. — Ute two outermost Flowers are smaller, 1. l.iv by l.» and 1.3 by 1.* respect* 
iveiy. Both hnvc hs'o raised ctrcukr segments instead of chevrons and beading in the space 
between tlic volutes, being in this respect more like the conventionid wazAWy, — The 
shield beads, br. l.ti cm-, 1 l O.d cm., are U*shapcd with a line of beading around the curved 
side and with two laterally placed groups of curved lines bordering the straight side, 
along which the jxjrforation for stringing passes. On tFie enclosed field l\^'o engraved ai* 
ches are parallel witli die ardied beading. The same motive is met with in sculpture and 
in frescoes laterally placed in triglyph banck — llie necklace, in its reconstructed form, 
measures 32 cm. in lengtlr. Weight 22 ,a gr. 

A necklace of exactly the same type with alternating lily- and sliield-shaped beads was 
found by Blegen in tomb 11 at tlic Argive Heraeum. cl. t*roSymm, Fig. 577, No. t. But 
there are certain differences os regards detiiils. On the necklace from the Heraeum the 
space between the lilies is always fillLd with circular segments and edged with a line of 
beading, and on the shields a line of beading around the w-hole edge encloses a field 
consisting of four narrow vertical panels (cf. /i'., p, 267 f.), 

23) Necklace, consisting of 53 lily-shapcxl beads, like the eyes for 'hooks*and-eyes* 
with perforation for stringing in the middle (Pi. V: 3 and Pig. 92:2). L. along the string- 
hole U.ucm., br. l.ncm. They arc comjxxsed ol twt> pieces soldered together, modelled 
on the same core, but the upper surface bears rows of fine granulated work on the petals 
ending In volutes. In the centre of the volutes small eyes of a black substance originally 
tKicurred between the granulations, though the majority of liiese arc now missing, only a 
lew remaining at various places. L. of the necklace about 5i) cm, Weight 17,mgr. The 
beads were once filled livith some kind of black substance, u technique also known in Crete, 
cl. nVANS, Palace oj AUms, IIL, p. 4l 1, and in Egypt, cf. Williams, GoU and Stiver jewetryt 
p, 119 f. The content which fell out as a black powder proved to be magnetite sand, cf. 
analysis in Appendix, p. 19ft. 

Tlus type of bead, w'ithout granulation, however, is very common in Mycenaean tombs 
both in gold and in glass, cf. e.g. Dendra, tomb 2, Royai Tombs, p. 105; Ashte^ tomb 1:2, 
p. 390, tomb 1; 6, p. IU6; cf, also No. 25 below. 

24) Necklace, consisting of 31 cordatcly flower-shaped gold beads (FI. V: 4 and Fig. 
92:3). H. 1.4 cm., br. l.i cm. Tliey are comj^sed of two sheets of gold, one flat piece for 
die back, quite separate from the frontal decorated slieet, resembling the necklace beads 
in No. 22. Ibe flowers have a perforated boss at the base for stringing. The petals are 
rolled inw'ards in volutes, cadi separated from the other by a ridge. The space above the 
volutes IS filled with a series of raised cirailor segments and edged with a line of beading. 
Hie flower may be described as a hybrid of the 'sacral ivj'\ the heart-shaped middle part 
with inward-rolled petaU and intermediate ridge, superimposed on a comentionalized 
papyrus flower. Glass beads were probably interposed between these elaborate beads in 
order to keep them apart. L. of die necklace about 53 cm. Weight 2(K.vt*gr. 

Other gold beads of this type are unknown to me. The same motive, liowever, but 
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without die nur^iiial bciding is found tm it goJd-plutc from Mycenae, tf. Ephem^h 
An‘htiwl&^iki l atiH, PI. iX, 5, on a terracotta ornament from the tomb of Genii, cf, BSA, 
XXV. p. 3ft4, No. 1543 fT. fig. fi7 1 ', on an ivory ornament from die bt-e-hivc comb at 
Mcnidi. and on a wall j>aintmg from Tir\-ns. cf. ScHUtiMANXf Tirym^ PI, VI, XII. Hie 
motive m a mure eUborate comp^tsition also occurs on a iaicncc pendant from tlic 
Temple Repositories at Knusscis, cf. TvaNS, PtiItWd 0 / AiiitoJ, 1, p. fig. 356. Ftit the 
‘sacral ivy' part of die f]oT\er cf. also the stylized iris in die field beside the 'Priest-Kiiig' 
at Knossos, Eva,%’S, Fiiljtdd 0 / dlrwcu, 11, p, 786, fig 51J, and in tlie decoration on a silver 
spoon, No. 38 below, and odier references (juoted there. 

25) 7 gold beads (PI. V;5 and Pig, 93:3). Lily-shaped, like the eyes for'iKXtks-and- 
eyes' H. O.scm., br. l.u cm. 5 of these have a direading hole through die middle, 2 liave 
threadmg holes m die two lateral spirals. Tliey are composed of two slieets ot gold, a fhit 
piece for the back, a decorated one for the front, tike the beads of necklace No, 23, but 
vvidtouE gtanulated ivoric Weight L.-’ gr. 

in those itistances where die number of beads is insufficient to form a svhole neck¬ 
lace, \ie may suppose tint they were either combined witli links of another type or served 
as luir ornaments, as, f. Inst., on fresco fragments from Kne^sos, the 'ladies In blue', ct. 
Evans. FaLicd oj A\nios, I, p. 545, fig. 397 and ib., II, p. 681, fig. 451, or the court ladies 
with their tresses, twisted round with strings of beads and jewels, HI, p. -19. 

26) 7 gold beads, ribbed and shaped like grains of wheat (PL V ;6 and Fig, 92; 1 ), 
L 1.11 cm., br. 6 ,i>€ni, Hiis type is a very common both in gold and glass, cf. e.g. Royd 
'/owrfjj, pp. 29, 36 , lofi; /hv'w, pp, 39(1, 4<>6. 

2T) y large cup-sliaped rosettes (PL III and Tig. 93. a—b), D. 6 . 5 cm. Tliej' have 14 large 
petals and M smaller ones around a raised flow'cr centre, surrounded by beading. On the 
back of the rosettes 4 soldered, ehmgated loops,placed diagonally to eadt other leaving space 
for a band. 2 .a cm broad. Tliey have no doubt once adorned a girdle; the reconstruction 
(PI, IV) gives a measurement of 6 H cm. mund the w'aist. Because of the pressure ap 
plied when in use the cup-shaped flowers are more iit-curxed on two opposite sides, iii' 
dtearing that rlic tlowers were worn facing onrwards. m order tliat the rosette-edges 
should not press agaiast die figure, Weight 55.^4 gr. 

RemaitLs of another girdle with gold edge were found in the bec^hivc tomb at Dendra, 
cf. Roytd Tom hi. pp. - 10 , 55. Other girdles cf. Wace, .d Cre’iz/K Hiinuetid irt ihd Tit 2 
W'/ilium Ah/if/rw/, Cambridge 1927, p. 37. t3iie at the most detailed representations of a 
girdle is tii be found on tlie mull shell cameo, depicting a dagger and belt, that RvaNS 
found in Knossos, cf. Palacd aj tWhios. iV., p, 932, fig. WT. Tlic belt is here adorned 
with mund plaques, probably in imitatiun olTnelai. with double S-scrolls in the interstices. 
For tlie arrangement of our gold rosettes cf. 4 ilso Evans, Ftiiucv of III, p. 41, 

fig, 25 </, 'W'here a fragment froin a fresco repicsentiog embroidery on a robe is repro¬ 
duced, A row of rrrsettes on tlie low^ei part of the fragment could belong to just sudi a 
belt as ours. Other omamented girdles reproduced m fatence are known from the Temple 
Repo-sitories, cf, EvaNS, Paiacd of Al/iror, I, fig. 361, c, d. 
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From liter time we liave some piiallels oa Cypriote seuilptiires, cf, AtLn of the Cei- 
noiu Collection of Cypriote Antiquities^ !, No. 285, Pi- TH, “Tlxe figure wears a short- 
si eevecl garment and waist-belt passing between the legs. On the belt are sculptured in 
relict' three rosettes, tlie central rosette united witli a perpendicular band”, Cf. also 
No. 277, PI, 42- 

2S) Gold ring (Ph VIl; 1, a — r). Ring as well as bezel axe apparently of massive gold; 
weight 7.ai gr. Greatest br. of hoop 2.o cm,, from ardt to back of the bezel 1 ."s errt; bezel 
1. 2. ft cm., br. t,,'i cm. The lowness of the arch is scarcely due to any distortion. The ring is 
too small even for tlie finger of i woman. It probably belongs to tjie early class of signet 
rings with small hoops that w^ere intended for suspension, and not for wearing on the 
finger *. Tlie hoop is smottth, 

Ttie bezel has, as is usxud on gold tings, a dramatic religious scene. To the extreme 
left a massive isodomic structure appears erected, as it seems, in two storeys, eadi crowned 
by a cornice, llxe upper storey seems to be set somewhat further back, behind this 
building the upper part of a column with capital and entablature appears, extending to 
the right where it is suppt>rted by a complete column rising from a disc base. Horns of 
consecration are depicted on the top of dre entablature. Between tire building and the 
column on the right are the very worn contours of what seems to be a female figure seen 
wholly in profile and depicted in the posture of a devotee with raised arm and somcwJiat 
lorward-beat head; several dots behind tlie figure indicate her flowing hair. 'Hie breasc 
is seen in profile; the waist is represented by a dot-Ukc indentation, tire lower part of the 
body is clad in an animal skin, the short tail tip of which is seen behind tire womort's 
strongly marked legs and feet, lininediately in front of the wuist two small indentation.'s 
appear, possibly indicating the right lumd holding an object. — Two other women are pre¬ 
sent to die right of this scene — the ground is indicated by a hotbontal line which ex¬ 
tends xmder the base of the column and thereby connects the scenes, otherwise freely 
grouped, Tliese women with naked breasts arc dressed in typical tlounccd skirt. The 
lower part of the body is seen m profile, fadng ro the left, the upper part of the body 
from in front and the head, again, in profile, drat of the first woman facing right, that 
uf the second facing left, as is indicated by the row of dots representing their hair; on 
the first this is visible betw'cen the neck and the upward-bent right arm, on the second 
along her left arm which points obliquely downwards. Both are otherwise in the some 
posture, but the woman <jn the right dirows her head backw^ards as if m ecstasy. The 
position of the arms, the pose of the head and the indication of the hair give a clear im¬ 
pression of movement — of dancing Behind the w'omen farthest to the riglit a sacred tree 
rises from behind wdiat appears to be a bactylic stone of subconkol form, both set In a 
small enclosure. 

For an explanation of this detailed cult representation see below p, J J2 ff. 

25) Three-sided seolstonc of prism type, of mottled agate with gold-plated threading 


* Cf fin if*r tvnlurion of rtic StuiMii Evam. P^itant 0/ .Ww;. HI, p. if.; >*.. rv. p. >10 ff 
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hole (Pi. V{J:2» ,i — i‘). L. uf iide ^lion^ threading hole 2.*ctn,»br. 2.*tin. Tins three- 
sided type %•> oi rare occiirrertL'e during the Late Hetlsdic Period and according ro Evans. 
Ffii/ice of IV, p. -193, r^tite 3, represents ’'a survival ot' a Middle Minoan HI thret^ 

Sided forni“. Ail the examples kttown come J'rom the Pelopotmew'S, one from the Vaplrio 
tomb, et. Ephe/ffcris Afchamh^iki 1889, Pi X, 5 and fi and text p. 16^, another witliour 
exact mformacton as to its origin, cf. Fi;r i WANGtjm-LoESCHKf., Mykemsche Pkicw, Hilfs- 
talc! E, IV- Bfjth of these, like ours, luve only tu’o representations, the tiiird side ts blank, 
Mnce the stone probably scrs'cd as d bracelet ornament, the blank side resting against the w'rist. 

On one side (i) two recumbent inounratn goats are depicted wdtli ver)- long horns, 
most closely resembling the wtld-goat on a flat-sided lentoid from Middle Minoan 11—111, 
now in the British Museum, cl'. Evans. oi AUr/oi, IV, p. 5-12, fig. PK>. Evans holds 

tliat the exaggerated prolongation of the horns is an indicati<jri of relatively high age — bnt 
in our case hardly higher than Lite HeihuJic 1, os is proved by the extraordinarily wcU-con- 
ccived naturalism and by the representation on the oilier side, ^llc goat in the foreground 
cont^als the greater part of the one lying behind. Such freedom in the artistic represent* 
ation IS entirely unknown in the schematically cxpressionistic art of the old contemporary 
civilizations, but, ori the other hand, is a cliaracterisric feature ol Minoan-Mveenaean art 
Tlie goats ate cx 4 uisitcly cam-d, and their long shag is plainly visible. Below them appear 
two parallel lines, no doubt merely a lower limit for the scene, nr>t a "graduated base", as 
Evans, P.v/i/cc of Altftos, 111, p. 121, interprets a similar feature on a lentoid intaglio with a 
seated lion from tlie Vapheio tomb, hlowever. 1 believe it Is correct to a certain degree, to 
regard this lower limit as an architectonic feature, showing influence Ircun the w all paintings 
lU frei^o which are bordered at the Kiltom by b,snds that correspond t^^ cornices, cf. Evans, 
fVLrcc of I, p. bW7 f. 

The other representation (r) shows a linn rending a similar mountain goat. The lion, 
jxjuncing on the goat, has plunged its tec-th into the goat’s neck, which is thrown back in 
such a w av, that the horns overlap the lion s fc«)dy. 'Tlit goafs shiig is lierc also visible, 
together with the lion's mane and mote abimdant hair on the iiind legs and under the belly, 
'flic representation depicts a Iretjuciitly recurrent mode of attack — the instinctive grip ot 
the beast of prey, fastening on tlie cervical vertebrae in order toparalyzchissjuorry instantly, 
cf. liS'ANS, Ptiliice of Mitioi, III. p. 125- The scheme frequently occurs, f, mst. on the rev'erse 
of the lion-hummg dagger from Mycenae, whidi shows a lion bringing dow n a gazelle, and 
on a number of seal stones and intaglios, cT Ev'ANS, Pt/hce of IV, p, 527, w-here the 

victim is by turns a bull, a stag, or a large horned siieep. Evans holds that the lion's hind 
legs in the fully dev'eloj'cU scheme cither grip the victims tiuarters, or alternatively tliat one 
of them rests momentarily on one of the hind legs of his quarry^ but this latter conception 
rests up<in an incorrect interpretation, Evans even adds: "hut in this case, too, neither leg 
toudies the ground and the w hole weight of the great beast is thrown on Ids prtn-". In our 
representation it is clearly evident that the lion's right hind paw has been over-lapped by 

* fftE iittfjmcc. Ill itw Jieire Kcnc m tlic Thyuin tXXlIJ ibe i^nsrlup tn * ijHkt tw 

liom ihfth gnvt iV in (Kavo^ ^hcmaik nurmr/. 
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tile left liuid of tlic agrinii — the davvs appear below the leg! -— and the weight of the 
luin canfmt eveo 'momentarily' rest on his qaarr)'. The pi^sition of the paws and the legs 
also pliiitijy show tliat the lion stands on the ground even if the latter is not at all Indicated. 
Ti'ic perspective depth of tlie representation is empIiasLzed by the over-lapping, as on the 
other side of the same stone, but we l^ave here to reckon with an entirely different spatial 
conception, namely tlie bird's eve perspective — <u, better, cavalier fierspective —, 
which lets the pLine space of the action extend from border to border, and represents tire 
objects in the space in profile — as a rider sees the gfound from above, the objects t>n it 
from the side (cf. lio)td pp. 43 f,, 4'?). On a lentoid intaglio from the Vaphio 

Tomb, as well as tm a very closely related gold bcad-stral Irom Thisbe, reproduced in 
bvANS, P(v/jVfe i/f Mhtof, 111, p. 124, fig- 74, the lii>n stands on tfie same base line as tlie 
bull. Here an eruirely different perspective lias been employed — poissibly de|X‘ndcnt on 
the fact that we have here represefltatinns of scenes which bear a relation to an architectural 
decoration. 

We have therefore to reckon with a. double persfiectivc, on one side a cavalier 
perspective, on the other a perspective from the ground or natural boriztm. When 
the latter is met with, it is indicated by one or more base lines. Tlie double 
spatial conception in gem carving wholly corresponds to the two styles in vase painting, 
'unity stj'le* and '^onil' or ’tectonic style', as tliey have been diaracteriited by D/e 

frabJ^rttJH-hi'» ircjfe/ (called by him "Fl^hcnmusterung" and '■>trcifcnvei:iierung‘'), ami 
FtJfttlMARlt, Aft, p, 13 ft. *. 

EV.ANS admits that the purely Cretan schema, to w’liich the lion leaping on his prey is an 
adaptation, is ”tlic Jog springing on tlic back of agrimi or stag" (Hvaxs, of Athioi 

IV. p, 527 and figs* 470, 471) and that ”a Mainland school grew up shoss ing special profi¬ 
ciency in this subject ' (///., !V, p. 551) ^ all intaglos set far known are of Mainland pro¬ 
venance. but Evans continues tosee aMinoin conception in the motif. For my part 1 
have tried to explain the great popularity of the sdieme on the Mainland in interpreting 
tlie lion as the armorial animal of the Mycenaean prince an J in ascribing a symbolic signi- 
ficance to representations of this kiiid, cf. Hoy;/} Tombs, p. 121 ff.. and Dviigfmt, (Acta Imt. 
Rtm. RegtA S/teibif. Str/es .iittrn, /), p* ff, 

JO) Circular sealstone of semi-translucent, light agate (PI VIki/—c). The threading 
hole follow's the vertical axis and the stone his no doubt formed a bracelet ornament (cf.* 
Rvyul Tombs, p, 5S). D. 2.ii cm. A very fat pig or boar with tlie dorsal bristles raised moves 
calmlv forward Above the back there is a curiouslv shaped engraving, parallels for wlucb I 
have sought in vain on other gems, but the explanation tif which 1 believe to have found. 

Tlie representation is actually of very gre^ interest, because the stone in question is a 
real palimpsest — the first one oJ its kind, as far as 1 know. Tlic object above the boat's 
back is undoubtedly tire most deeply engraved p.irts of a lion with the hind legs over tiie 
boar's head and the neck w'ith the busJiy mane over its hind quarters In front of the boar’s 

ij diT Uii!it ex)t3.Tiuiufif, fiirUta JtduiJe iaa4<rri<i 
Ccrmln ^urlc hti AltOiJiip ccumncoiLeLL 


* A thdfuii;ph lumf tl tjit 

miictkul Id me iftiporunr, ilntt vt na^ liavc^ lliuil» 
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beaii faint traces of the hon’s hint! Icg5 are also hj be discerned just as die lion’s head is 
faintly distinguishable above the hind cjuarters of tlie boar. The lion’s |xistiire has t^uite 
obviously been the same as that of tlie lion rending the goat on the preceding seal stone. 
Tlus having been clearly cstabUshed, I proceeded to a cltMcr examination of the boar in 
order to ascertain if any traces of an older representatiun were hidden under or inthegrotes' 



I 


Pijs Fsknn wut hoari* fiwn (rhumStr t^inih NV id 

'AiUImpi l»sHb“ eI^ 4J Btuie u-ttkto kcaiL« uf i]i^p« 

^|l yiirlr uifiWtl htAih of falmfCL 1} HJdiik ftlctlt.tf btodl ut ditrfcnmf ifupci 

l^pjjcniftl pliln hoJt of of f&fcftc^ m it* form of bcuji. 

qucly ubese aninraL 1 then traced two upward-tuined incisions beliind the right buttock 
of the boar, which may possibly represent hide-folds on tiic neck of a bull witli lowered 
head, in w'hose neck the lion was plunging his teeth as m the sdieme Indicated above under 
bio, 2y. "Hiis supposition was confirmed by a closer examination of the boar's foreejuarter. 
Tilt front legs are placed entirely unorganically under tiie heavy body — like a pair of 
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chiir-le^; ti.vci incLsioni occur under the lot».cf apparently withnut rcLatioj^ to the re- 
presentation of the hoar. Tlie left shoulder is alK' exagj^tated beyond all natural propor- 
tinm and berw’een the forelegs of the boar the testicles of the bull are to be seen. 

jV.ctually wc liave here tiie tight loin and tlie rear part of the liauncli of the bull whosr; 
heud is faintly visible behind die boar. The part of the lion's body above the boar liad 
been t<io deepiy engraved to be wholly obHtciated in the later rc-cutting, altbtiugh m re* 
engraving the stone the other deeply hollowed portions were concealed as successfully as 
jvissible wttliin tlie Ixxly of the boar. A depression appears on the boiir's flank, probablv 
representing the outline of the buirs belly. A second deptessinn runs in front of the boar's 
lelt buttock, and bears no relation to the later context. I Itave had a drawing made recon¬ 
structing the stoi^e as originally wrought and though this reconstruction cannot, of course, 
claim to be accurate in every detail it is certainly correct as to general features. 

Wc shall return in another ctinnection, see below p. 14b, to the importance ot this seal- 
stonc in the fiistory' of the tedinicjue of gem-cngniving. 

In addition to these gold ornainents for fenunme attire we aLso found a number of 
more fragmentaty' objects. 

31) 1 ‘idn gold-shcaths for omamenhttion (Tig- 94 ). Weight 3 .J‘ngr, .Special notice 
must be given to two pieces, one of which lias tliree mouldings at one end, that had formed 
sheathing around a staff, Other fragments have covered large flowers with petals curled 
at the ends. 

ITie teclini<|ue of sheathing less precious material with gold was widely known in Crete 
as well as on the Mainland, cf. Evans, of Mhios, I, p, 675 f.; Roytti Tomiti, p. 105. 

Numerous fragments of ivory f>ccurreJ together with the gold-sheaths, including pieces 
of a rod. to which the gold-sheaths possibly belonged. 

32) A large number nf faience and glass beads (I'ig- 95) w'ere discovered in the sliaft 
and in the layer of charcoal and ash outside. 

a) 315 airnost spherical, gadrooned beads, ‘melon beads', of faience, d. along the 
threading-hole 1 . 4 —(Iwcm., br. l.v—t>,»cm {Tig. 95r 1 ), together with numerous fragments 
of others of the same kLnd. 

b) 97 long, gadraontd beads of faience, 1. !,k— br, 0 . 7 — 0.4 cm. (Fig. <i 5 : 2 ). 
Fragments of olhets of a similar nature. 

c) 92 spherical, plain beads of glas.s, d. (Fig. 95 ; 3 ). Numerous fragments 

of others of the same type, 

d) 150 blue glass beads of different sliapcs, the raajorit)' being oblatcly circular (Fig, 
95:4). D. 1 . 11 —rl^ cm. 4 circular disc beads with the string-hole along the longitudinal 
axis of tlie disc, d. Ln on.; and a number of long, gadrooned beads. 1. I .n cm. 

c) 98 small black beads of faience, consi.sting of melon beads, d. —tl.K era., and lung, 

gadfooned beads. 1. O.scm. (Fig. 95:5). 

f) 7 tong, cylindrical, light-coloured beads of glass. L 2.i cm,, d, O.iicm. Fragments 
of others of the same type. Analysis, cf. Appendix, below p. ! 98 . 
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g) 1 blue bead of gkss in the form of a truncateti, concjive cotie (tike a steatite button) . 
1. along the siring-hok 0,i cni., J. L;* cm. I small, lily sixapcd bead of glass, like an eye 
for a ‘'hook-and^evc”. I. along the stting-hole 0.5 cm,, br. O.rcni. 

h) 8 beads of faience in the 'stxape of a bull's head with the string-hole through tlic 
forehead; mtizile, eyes, and frontal hair reproduced (Fig, 

6 and 96), L la* cm,, br. along the threading-lwle 1.4 cm. 

No faience beads of this kind ate previously known to me, 
but the type is met witli as a pendant in more precious material. 

For example an amethyst pendant in die form of a bulFs head 
^^as found in a grave at Mocldos. cf. Aiochlm, PI. X, probably 
of Uto Minoan 1 date. Other spaimens occur in Cyprus ,, ^ , 

j'itJjit iff the Ceitfvui 111, pi.7, 16, A number of gold 

pendants in rhe form of a bull's head frtun H;igia Triada, cf. PAKiutJs’f, Sepohreto 4/ Ha- 
TfMdiJt in Alorntwcntr Aniichit XJV, p, 729 f.. Figs, 27, 38; from Enkomi, Ml?HftAV, 
Evi^artiiiom /tt Cypr/n^ ?l. X—XTI. 

33) 75 amber beads (Fig. '/7). D. — n.s cm. Viirious shapes, disevhd, spheroid. 

Fragments of others of a 
similar nature. 


For amber in Myce* 
naean tombs, ct, below 
p, 147. 
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In this shaft no skeletal 
remains were found. The 
shaft was reserved for 
burial gifts, the vases Nos, 

I) —11 being placed above 
it, The remainder of the 
shaft was filled w'lth 
earth; cover-slabs did not 
exist. It was obvious tliat 
here tlve finds had originally been JejHJiiteJ in. an orderly manner, cf. Fig. 98. Tlic 
great silver crater (Finds No. 54) was placed bottom up, and one of the small silver 
cups (Finds No. >6) lay inside the great over-turned two-Iiandled stemmed goblet (Finds 
No. 41), 

3-4) Silver crater W'jth two handles (Fig. 991 I). H, 21,son., d, between tlie handles 
25 cm,, over the handles 23 cm,, including handles 36 cm. Broad spreading font witli 
hollow countctsinkmg below the low stem which together with the side of the body forms 
a fine S'Shaped curve; at the top an oblitiuely rising, flaring rim. The relativcSy strongly 
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piojt'Ltinj^ handles are attaclietl to the uppcf surface of tlie rtm by three rivets, and by one 
ai the lower end where the diameter of the body is greatest. The heads of all these rivets 

are on the inside. The 
foot, which was broken 
off in excavating, contains 
a massive bronze-plate and 
lias been filled w'ith a 
brownish-black substance, 
tnagn<^titc sand, cf. analy¬ 
sis, Appendix» p. 198. 
At the i^om of the re¬ 
ceptacle a smaller bf>wl, 
d, 4.Ji cm., depth about 
i.w cm,, was fastened to 
the fcx>t piece by means of 
a rivet witli the head on 
Fix w 11 durinji e^cwiiion. tlie Upper sucface. No 

decoration. 

35) Stemmed goblet of silver (Fig, 99:2)* H, 7,j art,, d. 10.a cm. Similar shape to the 
last, but of squatter prop^jrtioas. A handle of the same type as that on the crater, but 



h 1 t 2 5 1 

Ft*. ‘i9 Silw -rmeU frmi Sluir 11 


1) Ciil*i (Nn. 34), 4) StfJRUni xrtNet (Mii. Jtk, 

2) Stcscuncd ^otlrr (N«». 35J J) SpixU} (Nfu ift). 

3) StcminH aofclel (Nfl, Mi) 6) Shallow auur (No, 

more fing-shaped, attached by two rivets at the top, and one at the lo^%'er end, the heads 
inside. Tlie foot is worked in the same manner as that of the crater with a smaller bowl 
inside the goblet. Undccorated. 
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J6) Stemmed goblet of silver (Fig. 99: 3). H, 7.< cm,, somewliiit flattened, sti that 
the larj^est d. here is 11.nan. Otherwise identical to last. 



R*. LDO. StenmiAl fihvr (Nu. 37h 


37) Stemmed goblet of siSver with high handle (Figs. 9^14^ UK)^ PL VI- I retouciied and 
rrontispiece). H. 8 tm, approximate d. tl.h cm. H, of liandle from the rim 6. > cm., its lower 


Fig. 10]. SH«f fNo, jSi, 

attachment being 4 an. below the rim. Foot as last and body originally identical to the latter. 
The hi^ liandte is made of niello and provided with media! segrnented vertical rib of gold. 
At the top it is fastened to the rim with two rivets, at the lower end with one, with tlie heads 
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mstdc. The rim alHo pos5e£.se& a se^cnted db of ^oM. Ttie Uxly has a bfo>ad 

decorated belt, executed in refiouss^, between two sej^mented ribs. From the upper rib 
small trefoil-shaped rock or Ci>rai motifs project downwards between 5 inedallton-like 
panels, cadi formed oi two larger and tw'o smaller JiHible curved lines with similar trefoil 
rock'Work on the inside of the medallion panel where the curved lines meet. In each panel 
a w’aterlowl is depicted in iligiitv The wings on wkicii tJie ^ll^Us are indicated are repre¬ 
sented as seen from bdow', while tlic rest of tlic body is in perfect profile. The thin tail 
and tlie legs, represented in the swimming position, are similarly uidicated. The wdiole 
panel, witliin the medallion as well as without, is also covered witli small elevations re¬ 
presenting waves. Similar trefoil rock-work ortwments project upwarii.s froin the Itiwer 
segmented line between the medallions, and below the rib a continuous, irregular line 
tKCufS with similar decorative features. 

We shall return to this goblet beluw' p, X37 l l, 

38) Silver spotm, found inside No. 37 (Figs. and HH >. L. li.iicm.. d of the 
circular bow] 3.j cm. Tlie family bulbcjus bowl or scoop is decorated with a heart-shajTed 
ornament with imvard rollcd petals ending in a volute and witli a projecting ridge in the 
middle. The ornament is executed in repoitisc stvlc. Traces of hammering are plainly 
Visible. Tlic sharp edged spoon- 1 landie. ejuadranguiar in section near tlie base, octagonal 
towards the tip, has three engraved rings ckise to its terminal end 

It is, so tar as I know. the first silver spoon found on the Mainland. From Cyprus w-e 
Itave a whole series, cf. Aiias of the Cvsmla OMaUfftt, III, pi 7 ^: I—fs;''Tlic collection 
contains part or all of eleven such small ladles. ' 

Tlic ornament which adt>rfis the bowl of the sp^ion, the 'sacral ivy' pattern, is actually 
one in ivhjdi Evans has recogmited an Egyptian motive, the sacred papvnis watiJ-waz, It 
trecjuently occurs on a series of scarab types, ranging from the TwdJftli to the Eightcendv 
Dynasty. Jt is also to l>c found in I he architectural deco rat ion on the doorway of the inner 
rw>m of the Tomb-chape) of (Jkh-Jiotcp at Men, dating !rom the reign of Amcnemhet N, 
and an identical pattern ap|.sears on the kilt of a Mino.in m the paintings of the Rt-klimire 
Toitib, cf. Evans, Pi/Iuc* of ^lwo^. II, p. 744 f.. Figs. l«l, i«(l. It is also met with as a 
pattern on the tobe of one of the figures in the Froccsston Irescu at Knossos. cf, //j., 1 !, p. 
729, Fig. 45(i c; cf. also .mother fragment of embroidery on robes, tk. III, p, -U, Fig. 2> /. 
It ak> foirns an element m comjwsite plant motives, i. inst. in a styli/arJ iris flower on the 
Priest-King relief, cf. ik, i V. p. 323, Fig, 263. and later m the Palace Stvlc tkeoration. — 
Cf. also above No, 24. 

39) .Shallow saucer of silver ss itir broad, ornamented gold rim and gold-plated liandlc 
(Figs. 99;6 and Pi VI: 2). Flattened, Preserved II I.* an., inclusive of handle 3.(icm. 
D. ll.scm., of Ixittom S.tcnr. The hori'^intal tim, l»4cni. broad, is overlaid with a relat¬ 
ively duck plate of gold, with a segmented rib on die mner side, the remaining section 
being adorned w'lth a w'horl shell motif. The gold-plate is lastened tc) the under side, 
which is of silver, with 7 small gold rivets, placed in the spiral eyes. The ring handle, the 
inner d* of which is I.;, cm., is adorned with a similar gold-plating, possessing a medial 
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vertical sejjmenietl rib and whorl shells on citbcr side. The handle is fastened to the stiver 
saucer at the top by two rivets through the rim from behiw, ending in the spiral eyes on 
the upper surface, anti with one rivet at the bottom. 

Our silver saucer has a perfea pjendant. as regards form and technit^ue as well as orna' 
mentation, in one of the silver saucers found i» the Vaphio tomb by Tsoi jntas. cf. Epbv~ 
»icm Arcihiioh^tki 1887. p. 155 and PI. —even the measurements of the tsvo saucers 

arc identical. Tlie same feature also occurs in whidi the handle and border arc overlaid 
with gold-plate portraying a characteristic ‘whorl shell’ motive which, however, ts more 
closely spaced and more elaborate on our saucer. Tlus arrangement of spirals quite natur- 
ally recalls those bands of coupled spirals W’hkh are met with in die sculptured friezes 
from the south-west porch in Knosstw, cf. Evans, F4il(ie< of Mwot, II. p, 162 f.. Figs. 83, 
M, and the identical spiraliform decoration riiat once adorned the fa^de of Atreus' tomb 
at Mycenae, ct. Noack. Btiokfoisf dti Alicrtnmt, Tat. l5-r. The same spiral band is also 
met with on the limestone frieie with lialf-rosettes and ttiglyphs front the Nordvwest angle 
of the Palace at Knossos, cf. Evans, Paliicf of Ahnos, ll, p. 591 If. It oemrs from the end 
of Minoan 1 a on the painted friesres in tlie ‘Hall of the Double Axes’, cf. i/a. 111, p, 
VD. and in the Hatli-room, cf, rA, III, p. 58.3, Later, during Late Minoan IJ, it recurs in 
a group of Palace Style vases and also appears in plastic execution on the rim of several 
abbastra from the Tlrrone room. cf. //a, fV. p,959. Witli entire justificatLon. in my opinion, 
Evans has //a, IV, p. fIC called attention to die connection bctweeri the "whorl shell' 
motive and the spiraliform patterns. He there says! "T ht influence of shell motives on 
Minoan decorative Art lias hardly received suf fldent recognition. It is in fact omnipresent, 
though often inextricably interw'ijven with spiraliform patterns of old Aegean inheritance, 
|[ is a moot point whether the simple coils tliat appear among decorative elements behtre 
the ckise of die Early Minoan Age may nc»t have been simply due to the suggestion supplied 
bs' one or other of the common whorl-slieJIs.*' Botli on our vase and on tliat fts'm Vaphio 
it is obvious that a shell of the Dolhtm genus, probably DoHum galea, has served .is a mo¬ 
del for the representation. 

So Jar 05 w'c now know-, die technique ot attaching a plate of gold to the rim on 
silver bow'Is is a feature, espcially characteristic of die ^Lainland, In addition to the 
two examples here mentioned there is a handle ol identical form ol a saucer Jrom the bee¬ 
hive tomb at Bcrhati (unpublishedf. Another example was discovered in the Fifth Shaft 
Grave at Mycenae with repomsf gold handle and gold-pbted rim, cf. KAKt>, Srh^tchtgraber, 
PI. CXXXVI, No. wvy. 

4o) Shallow bowl of ivory, overlaid witli thin gpld-plate inside and out (Fig. 102, 
a—b). H. about 5 on., J. 12 cm. Three broad strips of leai gold have been pressed 
against tlie ivory, which i$ badly affected by humidity, and owing to the short time at our 
disposal for the conservation, it could not be completely reassembled. In order to facilitate 
the removal of the bowl from its place in the shaft we were compelled, paraffin not being 
available, t<» piur molten wax over it and die surrounding earth, whereby it was possible 
to preserve its sliape. 
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Pane r 

4l) Stemmed gobtek with two loop-lumdlcs (Fi^. 103:1). H, d. 20.t*cm. 

Slightly hollow fout, with a deep CLtcular i^ountexsinking below the relatively tow stem. 


it h 

Fij; ml Shalfcw hftitfl <»! iwy errcrfntd w][li thin {^o. 'ini 

■ 1 Duritif h} AfiC: 

Wide, open sliape with convex side and flaring rim. Two low loop^handles spiin^ng 
Koitiontally from the rim. Greyblvyellow cky, covered with A greyish slip. iiUcncted to 


I - 1 ^ r* 

Tifi *01, SiinacKcj j^hlcn flWi Sllail t\ 44— 

give the vase m appearance of silver, cf. below p. 137, Undecorated, For the shape, d. 
above No. 1^, p. 7i f. 

42) Stemmed goblet (Fig. 103; 2). H. 7.»c(n.*d. U.Hcm, Spreading foot as in No 41, 
Low stem. Convex side with faintly angular shoulder and flaring rim. A Itw loop handic, 
springing horizontally from the rtmi Greyish-yellow day witlt slip as last. Undecotatetl. 
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43) Stenimctl ^obkc (Fig. lt>3! 3). H. Sjicm.. d. IO*k cm. Sliape. day, and slip as last. 

Stemmed goblet with single high swung liandle (Fig, Jh3i4), H, lO.Tcni,, in* 
elusive of Jiandle 15/i cm,, <l I4.«cm, Bell-shaped foot witlt conavc undersurface. Rel¬ 
atively low stem, the outline of which forms a continuous (^irvt with that of the wail of 
the bnw'l. Flaring rim. A high, flattened handle, rising fr<mi the rim. Greyish-yellow 
day with slip as Last. Undeoorated. 

45) Stemmed goblet with two high handles {Fig. U)3:5), H, IJ.ftCm., tndusive of 
handles l7-t' cm., d. apposite the handles 16.octii., in the line of tiie iiandlcs 15.0 cm. Shape 
as last, but two liandlcs. GteytsJi-ydlow clay with slip as last; midecorated, 

46) Alabastron (Fig. 104: L a~b). H. 7.s cm., d. Z%h an. Flattened shape. Bottom 



Fi^ t 04 . Vd^ [rnm SfiaFr tL 

1 i, b) Open iS) 

J| Sliafluw wp iNrt, ^T) *5^* 


decorated with concentric drdes, around the centre two, tlien iw'o halfway to the edge and 
at the very outer edge two more. On die upper side along the outer edge a wavy line. 
In the spaces between the diree liandles large recumbenl SKimaments, 'Laufauier Hund' 
Handles and rim painted. Yellow, finely cleared clay; brown to blaclt varnish. 

47 ) Shallow cup with one swung handle (Fig, i()<ij 2 ). H. 4.a ent, inclusive of handle 
8.0 cm., d. 1 4 , 1 )cm. Slightly concave base, convex side with flaring rina, from which the 
Elat handle springs. The outer surface is decorated with rings, at the bottom a broad and 
a narrow, then at half the height of the wall two narrow rings. The rim and the handle 
are painted. Reddish-yellow, finely settled clay; reddish-brown varnish — Cf. above No. 
13, p. 70f. 

48) Low, open bowl without lumdlcs (Fig. 104:3). H, 4.iicni., d. 10.4 cm. Flat 
bottom, obliquely rising side, Reddish clay; undecorated. 
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Flit fOf, itbjrcti {mm Hunti Ko. IN a|MKi t fcotvlc 

liguiv 4«» « w«H-p«jn(inij f«Hn IWnr* 


49) Low, op^ bowl 
without handles (Fig-104:4), 

H. 4 .K cm., d. 10 .T cm. Slmpe 

as last. Lighter cUy; unde- 
cijrated. 

St: ^ 

Hie contents of this rich 
tomb apparently belong to a 
single burial and are thus to 
be viewed as a complete find. 
It is true tliat die dromos fill 
as wdl as the blocking wall 
in front tjf the stomion tndiC’ 
ate that the tomb was opened 
once agam, but since renuiins 
of only one skeleton have 
been found, it is probable 
that the tomb had already 
begun to collapse and was not 
to be used for a sexondarv 
buriai, Tliat the tomb was en¬ 
tered on this latter occasion, 
is indicated by the sherds of 
the two large vases. Nos. 5 
and 4, w'liich were found in 
die drumos and in the sto- 
mion at the lowest level 
reached on die occasion of 
the secondary opening of the 
tomb. 

It is possible t<i believe 
diat tlic tomb was opened in 
order to remove the dead to 
another tomb because of the 
collapse, as was die case in 
the chamber tomb discovered 
at Athens, cf. Shikar, in //- 
imttAted iMndan Neu>s 1939 , 
July 22, p, 16l. If those who 
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entered the tomb took the trouble of carefully dosing it ane\\, this is no lioubt to be 
ascribed to their still being conscious ot the fact that tlie tomb was a rich and magnificent 
one — tliey even took the trouble of endrding the tomb with a special walUt the original 
level of the ground j no doubt because of the collapse, as intifnated above p, iij. 

Consequently, the faa that the tomb was used for burial on only one occasion Is of 
the ver)' greatest importance for tlie dating of the objects found in it. It affords a reliable 
ilatmn for absolutely fixing the date not only of vases, but also of certain minor finds sudv 
as f, inst. glass beads and gems, and it will probably prove to be one of the most reliable 
bases in chrtinological matters. 

Most of the objects found in this tomb no doubt belong to Late Hd ladle fh but a 
number of them slimild, according to the prevalent conception, be dated to Late Helladic 
111, especially witti regard io the vases desaibed under Nos. 7,8, i-l, n, 16, and 17, Gems 
and the nvist precious vases thus belong to the former period, some of the plainer vases 
to the latter. Tlie tomb may accordingly be dated to the very first part of Utte Helladic 
111, that is, if dating iti an absolute way, to shortly alter B. C. 

The similarity^ in many features which exists between certain finds from our grave and 
those from the bee-hive tomb and others, especially diamber tomb No. 2,. tlie ‘Cenotaph’, 
in the same necmpwilis is ol particular interesL We shall return itj this below p. 141 ff* 

* 

The large amount of ftminicie jewellery togetlier with the complete absence of all weap¬ 
ons in this tomb re veil in unmistakable fact. Some prominent lady — we may be justified 
in calling her a queen - —had, at some time, fovind her final resting place here. Through 
the aid of photo-montage, our golden objects have been placed upon a well known female 
figure on a wall palntuig from Thebes (Fig 105). In thk w-ay It will be easy to get 
some conception of the personal w'ciith of the lady, whose tomb we excavated. 


Chamber Tomb No. if. 

Tomb II is comparatively small (Fig. 1t)6), The dromos is wedge-shaped and measures 
8.afl m. In length. Its wldtli at the outer end is about m., at the stomion Lnii cm.; its 
depth at the stomlon is about m. In this tomb there w'lS no blocking w all at the outer 
end of the dromos. nor w as there any inner blocking wall across tljc whole width of the 
dromos. 

Tlie stomion has a depth of nearly 1 m. and a width of ti.iis—Lmam., widening towards 
the chamber. Its roof section had caved In, but Its height could be estimated at approx* 
imately 2 m. Tlic original door packing remained to a height of about Qm m., then 
followed a layer of earth about Ci.is m. deep, and on top of this a secondary door packing 
about O.a^n]. high (Fig. 107). 
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The chamber is irregularly rectangular in sliape, and its width is greater than ite depth, 
probably because the diggers encountered hard rock that prevented Its exccutioa in the 


normal chamber torm. It measures 2.m X m., and its greatest height has been about 
2,hH m. Tl>e roof seems to liave had a vaulted shape. Because of a collapse close by the 


B-li 


Fije, los. IHith and Mciuim nf chsmbcf lamb Noi 11. 
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stcimion it wiis filled with washed-in eaitli and decomposed rock, and the cavity above was 
filled with tlirown-m stones and eartli. In the outer left corner of the chamix:r a small 
shaft occurred, U.iw X O.m m,. about 0.j*t m, 
deep^ in the outer li^ht corner, and partly in 
front of the stomioii another, oblong ^laft was 
situated, about l.m X (kas m,, O.as m. deep. 

Qoth tliese shafts liave been used as ossuaries. 

Remains of at least three skeletons were found; 
one in the outer left comer m and around the 
small bone shaft, wliere some pjttery was also 
accumulated; another, the skeleton of a child, 

In the long shaft, and remains of an older 
person occurred alxiut die middle of tlie 
chamber fliior. 

Thc dtJor packing in the storaion and the 
filling in the diomos permitted us to distinguish 
at least three different phases in the use of the 
tomb. On the occasion of the first secondarv 
use of the tomb the stomion fill liad been 
partially removed, down to the highest level of 
the original door packing, and the opening had 
been extended into tlie dromos for a distance of 
about 6 m., as is shown by finds of bronze 
fragments, etc. When die tomb was again 

opened an excavation was made down to about the same depth dose by tlie stomion but the 
opening was extended only I 'la m. out into the dromos. 

Tlie finds in the tomb permit us to date ft to Late 
Hell ad ic ITJ, a dating which entirely agrees vt'ith the 
tyjx.* of tomb itself, cf. Wace, Chami^eT Tomhs, p. 9J- 


Finds. 

In the dromos. 



dtjuj tA dumJHrf ftilllb ^^Cl. li. 



1) Pendant spiral of gold (Fig. 198:1). H. O.f cm., 
br. n.iicm. Gimposcii of two thin plates of gold, the 
dorsal plate smootli, die ventral adorned with a pendant 
spiral fff (feitXy and at the top a fluted edge with string- 
hole, This tyjje, both of gold and glass, is very common 

in Late Helladic II—111 tombs; cf. Royd Tmtibs^ p. 40; Asim, pp. ,^71, 4tK). 

2) A great number of bronze fragments, some of them of a double-edged blade, ^ cm. 
broad, w'ith a strong midrib, others of bronze mountings, one of wliich has a rivet. 
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V) P'ragments oi lead rods, iised for dress wraghis, cf. above p, *J(>, 

A J A large (luoibcr of I-ate HdUdic slicrds, among which a large fragmenl bears an 
octopus mutir, and tlie lower half of a female figurine. 

From I h e chamber. 

5) Stemmed goblet widi two higli lundl« (Fig. lOSJM). H. 21.3 cm., inclusive of 
handle 28.« cm., d. I5.»an, Broad spreading toot, flat unJemeatli, Mgh stem, convex 
side with flaring rim, from which the handles rise vertically to {oin the body In a loop at 
Its middle. GceyUh'yellow clay; undecocated. 

As to tlie sliape cf, Wacc, Chimher Tomh, p. I8l f.; Bu^GEN, Prosymnd, p. 432 ff. 



Fijf. llW. ViJ«s fenm laanti No. 11. 

3tcinmod gebltt INo. ‘J). g/Mtt (Nn 

2)1 fiuhlct S^ulIbiP IkwI 4). 

Slmifnfd 'I 

6) Stemmed goblet with two high lianJles (Fig. IW;2). R 20,n an., mduslve of 
tiandte 2f>.Tcm., d. lb." cm. Shape as last, but the cup lower and flatter. Handles inclined 
somewhat inw-ards. Yellow, finely smoothed w-are; undccorated. 

7) Stemmed goblet with one low handle (Fig. 109: 3)- H. I Loan., d I Li cm. 
Spreading foot with deep clroiUr countersinking below the relatively low stem. Angular 
shoulder and flaring rim, from which one small loop-handle springs horuontalty and 
joins the body immediately below the slioulder. Greyish-green ware; undccoratcd. 

8) Stemmed goblet with one low handle (Fig. UW; 1), H. U.scm., d, UUcm, Some- 
wltat warped. Sliape as la^. Grey ware; undccoratcd. 

9) Shallow’ bowl writh tw'o horizontal ribbon handles immediately below the rim (Fig. 
109; 5). H. 4.fl cm,, d. I La cm. Somewhat convex side w-ttli roundeil angle at (he shoulder. 
Reddish clay; undecorated. 

For dlls Mainland shape of vase cf. WacE. Chamber Tombs, p, 1.83; BtEGEN, Prr;- 
tymtia, p. 42S, “Shallow* cups with horizontal *pinched-out’ handles”. 
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10) Alabastron (Fig^ TJ0;1). Relatively high shape* Fragmentary. H. 10 cm., d. 
about 20 cm. On the flat bottom a 'wheel‘pattern occurs with five pairs of spokes radiat¬ 
ing from a circle. At the edge three circles, tlicn a wav)' pattern, “switch-back" motive; 
one of the hills rises towards the neck to a rounded peak in each space betw-ecn die handles, 
forming a reversed, drop-shaped vertical pro]ectif>n, The coritouc lines are followed 
by a dotted line. A dotted line round tire neck. Neck and handles painted. Greyish-green 
clay; black varnish, 

11) Alabastron (Fig. 110: 2). Fragmentary. H. ^.i cm., d. 11 cm. Two grrmps of 
double, concentric circle on the flat bottom; at the edge three circles, dien a wav^* pattern, 
“switch-back", from whidi a lily-shaped flower and heart-shaped leaf with elongated point 
and double stalk rises towards the mouth in each space between llie liandles. A dotted line 
round the neck. Neck and handles painted, Gieenish-grey clay; black varnish. 

12) Stirrup vase (Fig. 110; 3). H, 9.acm., d, I3.iaii. Low, very' flattened shape. The 



f* S 1 .1 s 1 


Fia- tlO- VaHf ftom itrfitfb Nci II. 

n (No 10) ij]l ^IrTup vi,w (Nq. 

I) U)* 0|iCJi \Km[ (Nu !■»>. 

Sumtp viM (NV L2>. 4) &rjwl (No 18). 

base, the body, and the shoulder dose to the handle zone are encircled by broad and narrow 
rings; in tlie lundle zone groups concentric, curved lines. A loop connects the bases of 
the false neck and spout, Tlie handles and moutli are edged with paint. Qjneentric circles 
on top of the false neck. Grccnish-grey clay; brovi'n varnislL 

For rile shape cf. Waci;^, Chdtftlfer Tomi^l, p. 169 f.; Bl.EGtN, ProsymrM, p. 451 ff. 

13) ;itjrrup vase (Figs. 110:-( and Ul), H. 6.^cin., d. 9.flcm, .Siiapc as Lest Foot, 
body and shoulder close to the luindle zone ringed by broader and narrower drdes. The 
handle zone b decorated w-ith curved lines bordering a space, within wiiich short obliquelv 
set strokes rise from tire base, and tlic contours of which arc followed by anotlier curved 
line "kinked" in a deep loop at its apex. A group of chevrons occurs bctw'cen. tlie tw'o 
groups opposite the spout. A loop connects the bases of the false neck and spijut. The 
handles and mouth are painteiL A plain circle b drawn on top of the false neck, 

14) Open bowl (Fig. 11U;5). H. 5,:.cm,, d, IZ.acm. Coniciil Yellow clay; undecor* 
ated. 

15) Fragments of two small, similar bowls of ted clay. 
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16) Stemirted ^obkt. RKit missing. Somtru‘hat flattened, D. I2cm. Angular shoulder. 
One low liandic. Green clay; undccorated, 

17) Stemmed goblet (half the bowl missing). Presetted h. i.&cm,, d. Id ciii. Convex 
side llie cup completely painted Inside. Greenish-yellow day ; black varnisli. 

18) Fragment of bowl with two horizontal handles (Fig. lUliO). H. 7.5om.id. about 
15 cm. Low, typically ‘gconiEtric' sha[x: with convex side and vertically rising rim. Luv^’ 
fexjt. Covered inside and out with black glaze paint, partially w'omoff. Yellowish-green 
w'are. 


A1 j J c e // <r w f o r/ jf f i rt sis. 

19) Arm-chair of terracotta witli small sitting figure (Fig. 1), H. 7,3 an., br, 7fi 
cm. Arm-chair with rounded back and with open-work side-supports, in which a thin figure 


t 

Fig. Hi i4 ImacivU^ 

i) iFitii fijsurt i9) 

J) Fijpilitic -viiiL %um (Nu 

with typical idol face and fbttened head-covering sits pasted to the seat and the back. The 
chair has only three legs which continue as three vejtiail supports joined by two horizontal 
curved bands of clay, forming the back and the arms of the chair. The vertical supports 
end in small spirals. The decoration w ith the exception of a smear of paint down each leg 
is confined to stripes on the seat and Ivoiizuiital supports. 

A similar enthroned figure was found by ns in a tomb, as yet unpublished, at Bcrbati, 
reproduced in BciSSEKT, AihKri^ta’, p. 50. fig, S3 C, Cf- besides NilssoN, Mhif^an Myce- 
tMean RtllgitWy p. Z6Z, who gives a list of dmrs with or without a seated figure, and a later 
find from tomb No. 5 at Dendra. Royui Tomh, p As to different types of chairs, cf. 
KrtLCZVOti, G., Die MiHjeljormet} des AgSmhet/ Kaitfirkrthes, in Eoi XXXin, XXXIV, 
LwAw 1931, 1934, and Blegen’s publication on the chair found by Sir Charles Walston 
in the Afgive Hefactun, Proiymna, p. 366 f., Figj. 156 and 619. 

20) The lower part of hvo other figurines, one with a solid columnar stem with spread- 
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ing the otlier witl> n hallow 5tcm (Fig. lU; 2); the former of ycilow. the btter of 
greenish clay- The head ot tlie latter, with pinched-out face and a circular lut, concave on 
top, and with a plastic braid of hair, was also found. 

For the figurines, cf. above p. 33. 

21) Basal portion of steatite lamp. Preserved h. 3 cm,, J. tt.icm. 

22) Short bead of ainetliyst, oblatdy circular in shape (Fig, 1(1S:2), D. I.i cm,, along 
the stringdiolc O-h cm. 

For amethyst beads cf. above pp, 2 % 4y* 

23) 3 slmrt beads of glass paste, oblately circular in sliajse with very large string holes 
(Fig. 108:3), D, T-v — l.ocm., along string-hole O.k cm. Milk-coloured. 

24) I long gadrotmed bead of faience, tjuadrilateral in section (Fig. 108:4). L. l.tcm., 
br. O.s cm. Black. 

25) ) spherical bead of faience (Fig. 108:5). D. l.ocm. Black. 

26) 1 oomcal button of steatite (Fig. 108:6). D. l.f.cm., h. along the string-hole Li 
cm. Snuxith undersurface. 

27) Fragments of bronze mounting and of an edged bronze implement, in addlitton to 
pieces of lead wire; cf. finds from the droinos, 

* 

# 

The finds were mainly found ui three accumulations in the chamber associated with tlie 
three skeletons we were able t<» determine, and tlieir presence agrees wltli the observations 
regarding the use of the tomb on three different occasions made upon an ejtuminarTon of 
the filling of tlie dronios. Tlie following objects found in the inner left comet above and 
in the small sliaft situated there, belong h> group I’ Nos. 7* 16, 12,13, 14,18.21,24,25, and 
26. In group II in the long shaft immediately in front of die door and in part above it 
were found Nos. 5, 8, 9, II, 16, and (7, Group III, which occurred at the inner left wall of 
the chamber along its right section, includes Nos. 6, 19, and 23. 

Tlic contents of tlie tomb in their entirety are typical ot Late Flclladic 111 tombs — as 
IS also the vet}' sliape of the tomb. True enmigh, the amethyst bead might indicate tliat 
die tomb began to be used during Late Hciladk II, d- Wage's dating of amethyst beads. 
Ckstmhtr Tombi, p. 208 , but Blecen ha.s found similar beads in tombs from die TliLtd Late 
Hclladic stage in tiie Argive Hemeurn, cf. p. 292 . The terracotta figurines as 

wdJ as the sliapes of the vases, even indicate a relatively late stage of this epodL The 
bowl No. 18 shows that die tomb was in use as late as toward the beginning of the Geo¬ 
metric period. 


IIL Some remarks concerning the finds. 

C ERTAIN observations to which the finds have given rise are included under this 
fveading — excursions which exceed a purely descriptive account of the excava- 
tiem results — together witli a more detailed interpretation of several of the 
finds and additional comments concerning them. Tlic sctjuence of these se¬ 
parate studies has been determined by the finds themselves: thev are dealt svith in the or¬ 
der in which they appeared during the excavations. 


I. Mlnoan-Mycenaean lamps. 


It was long believed that the use of lamps was unknown in Greece in pre-historic times, 
the grounds for this belief lying in the fact diat according to Homer torches and braziers, 
vvere the source of artificial lighting, giving at once liglit and heat, tliough man 
was ususally more depetrdant on the fire cjn the hearth for diese comforts. Tlie excavations, 
however, have proved tliat a system of lighting existed in the Mycenaean age e<^uai to tliat 
of classical times. Attention was first drawn to this fact by those large stone lamps, which, 
above all, have been found in Mycenaean tombs, TJiis is a type of lamp wholly different 
from, and more developed than, that of which Herodotos, U: bt sneaks as characteristic of 
Egypt, where tlie use of lamps no doubt originated. The Egyptian lamps, according to 
Herodotos, were flat saucers filled witix a mixture of oil and salt, on the top of w^hich the 
wick lloated, Sudi saucers, often with infolded rim giving them a shell-iike appearance, 
were later diffused by the Phoenician-s to all the territories which they colonized in tlie 
Mediterranean area As regards the fuel employed wc have to reckon with olive-oil and 
in the case of Egypt also witli oil from the plant that the Greeks call muitaK the Egyptians 
tdtit, according to Herodotos 11; 94 *, It is also fxwstblc that fat was burned in the Myce¬ 
naean lamps “ TsatiNTAS-MANATT, 7 ‘ife Myi:e/jnfMi Age, p. 80, are even of the opinion 
that this was the only combustible in use, but this seems improbable to me, since wc now 
know that the grow ing of olives apparently played a great rrilc in prehistoric times 

Tliose lamps of the Mycenaean age which liavc so fat been taken into account, are, 
liowever, more or less luxury articles, of stone or bronze, Hithem> only a small number of 
clay lamps, imitations of stone types, are listed in the Itterahirc, and a specialist in this sub¬ 
ject sudvas Baonker says: "In the Mycenaean age c!av lamps were rare and targe stone 
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lamps with flat top atiJ two or four wicks were used" It is true that one or several such 
stone lamps are found in mr>sl i»f the richly furnished Mycenaean tombs, but in prwf t<»mbs 
tlicy are entirely lacking, and I have kuig wondered whether a simpler counterpart could not 
liavc been emptoved from among the liousehold utensils in tliese less richly furnished tcMiibs. 

I ncA\ believe tliat this is to be found in the so-called ladles' or scoops’ of coarse, red clay, 
Uiat arc such a recurtent feature in these very tombs; cf. above pp. 24, 2 % 

The ladle t>r scoop is a type of vessel common boUi in tombs and on sites — cf. f. inst, 
flLKGEN, Zygo/mes, p, 159 ff. Blcgen found nt» less than 10 specimens m the Potter’s shop. 
The shallow cups or bowls, witli a slight groove or hollow' in the rim, have at the opposite 
side a heavy, projecting leg handle. Personally 1 cannot accept this vessel as a scoop. 11 
the gr(K>ve iiad actually served as a channel lor pouring, it would no doubt have been placed 
at riglit angles to the handle as on sc>me shallow saucers, and nof to it. On the 

lither hand, if we regard this vessel-type as a lanip, the channel for the wick is in the correct 
position in being placed as far as possible trom the Irandle. I'he handle is often bent down¬ 
ward so that its end reaches the same level us that of lire base of the bowd, as 
correctly states, Zygowr/er, p. 161, and thus acts as a sturdy support, whicli enables the lamp 
when set down to stand without leaning (Fig. 113: 12). Together with these vessels Ble- 
CEN found another that he, tk. p- l6l, describes in the following manner: ' Tills is 
peculiar in tliat it has, on the interior opposite the lunJle, a heavy crossbar, forming a 
rather flat loop, which may Itavc been used for suspending the vessel by a string (I), but 
looks startlingly like the device in ••moustadie cups” of nitd-nmeteenth century aockcry" — 
illustrated in Blegen, ik, p. 154, fig. 145. No. IH7 (Fig. 115 : M). In reality we have 
here another rvpe ttf lamp with crossbar instead ol groove tor the purpose of keeping the 
wkk m position, 

Bi.EOEN's explanation that these vessels were used as scoops or ladles for scooping or 
pouring liquids has obviously not satisfied WaCE who, true enough, retains their design¬ 
ation. cf. CkiMbtr Tumbi, p. IH but offers the following explanation: “Such bdlcs were 
probably used for carrying glowmg charcoal into a tomb to fumigate it w hen it was being 
prepared for another interment.". True, his explanation shows regard for tiic fact tliaE many 
of these vessels are more or less damaged by lire, but it disregards the groove in the rim. 
which is entirely smierfluous if they were used for tumigation. 

That, in reality, these objetes are notliing more nor less tlian lamps is proved by the 
fad that we possess models of bron/c, found in several tombs at DenJra. one specimen from 
tomb No. d, cf. above, p. -15, No. 12 (Fig, 49: t), and two specimens from tomb No. 2, cl. 
Royal Tombs, p. 9-1 f-. Nos. 11 and 13, Pi XXX11: 4 (Fig. U5:0). These, in tlidr turn, 
are mde imitations of tlie elegant type of bronze lamp represented by one specimen in the 
tomb No. 2. cf. Royitl Tombs, p. No. 12, PJ. XXXH: 4, in the middle, a type tlut 
w'as previously know'n from the “'lomb of Tripod Mearth at Knossos, cf, Eva>«s, Pre- 
bhtork Tombi of Ktiossos, in Arthae<Aogiu LIX, p. 430, fig. 53 a (Fig. 113: 10). This latter 
example has a chain, attached to a knob at the base of the handle, consisting of three long 
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linb c‘n<iirtg in x loop, from which dmibtlcss hwng some kind of trirranef for the wick. 
Tile luilt for the knob also exists in tlic corrcspcindm^ position on the pendant lamp from 
tomb 2 at Dcndfa and rlie knob ;tt the base of the handle is still /« utfi cm one of tlie coar¬ 
ser lamps from the same site, whidi form the cioscst parallel,? to the “ladle or scoop**, llic 
knob or hole is lacking on the two other specimens, one from tomb No. 2, and one from 
tomb No. y, but a ciiain mav possible' Ivave been attached to the lcni|! handle. In those in* 
stances vi liefe tlicre is a large vertical hole thruugh the end ol the handle of tlie day scoops, 
tins hole need not necessarily, as Blecen, Zyi^ouries, p. 161. maintains, have been intended 
for suspension from a nail or peg, but may also be conceived as a liole serving to fasten a 
string with a trimmer for the wick. 

'flius in having determined that the “ladle or sctK>p ^ was used as a lamp — it may be- 
called the 'saMip-bmp* —, we have cstablishcil the fact tliat there existed in the poorer tombs 
a feature corresponding to the stone and bronze lamps of the ridter ones. It is all tlie more 
astonishing that this was not realized earlier* since we have long had models of this new* 
t)'pc of lamp recognized from numerous examples in Crete Iwth in clay and stone, As far 
as 1 know there exists no comprehensive account of prdtistonc lamp types from the Aegean 
culture area, and i shall therefore take this opportunity of appending a brief survey of the 
main types — though a furtlicr systematic treatment of the material is ilesirablc. 

t w’isb to prtsnise that a large number of those simple vases or handleless cups, wliich were 
certainly used as cups, were also utilized as lamps w ith floating wicks— 1 have myself had 
cx(>efience in Gr'CCC of a mghtlamp consisting of a glass, half filled with water, on tlie top 
of whidt rested a Layer of oil with a i loating wick inserted in a cork, 1 am therefore most 
inclined to regjifd quite simply as bmps tliosc shallow bowls and “incense burners*' con¬ 
taining carbonized olive grains and charcoal material, which liVANS found in sudi great 
numbers in the underground spring-chamber of the ‘Cbravanserai* together with “a pile of 
steatite lamp", cf. P^dtice t)f Alhu/s^ H, p. 123 ff- flic votive cup arranged in regulat 
row's round the pillar of a cry'pt belonging to a private house on the hill of Gypadcs at 
Knossos, bottom upwards over small heap of grey earth, cf. fA,* p. 5 iil, fig. 3-ifi (Fig. 
113:3)* 1 also regard js having most probably been used as lamps — in both instances it 
IS a question of underground chambers or crypts tacking alt means of natural ligliting. In 
Egypt the same ‘cuplamp’ was in use as is clearly evidenced by hieroglyphs (Fig. 113 : 1 —^ 2 ) *, 
Ih’slde this cup'lamp, certainly in frcciuent use during the whole Bronze Age, a true lamp 
form was developd in Crete as early as the Early Minoan period with a leg-handle at the 
upper edge of the cup. 'fliat is die typological genesis of the ladle- or scoop-lamps * to be 
found in the most primitive shap among the earliest lamps of Crete* cf. f. inst. Xanthoi’- 
DJDES, The Vd/flit'ii Tombs oj Alesard, PL 22. Nos.. T-IO— 7-15 (Fig, 113; 4). 

A, ILmddanffn, 

The typical lamp in Crete in Early and Middle Minoan times is a hand-lamp with an 
opo flat-bottomed bowl for the od with a deep incision in the rim to provide a bolder for 

^ GAhbiNU. It 7^ I-. tnd A* i p. 524, 
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the wick. Of alternatively the arrangement for the wick is formed by bending the run out¬ 
wards. The most marked differences befftcen the several siib-varieties ocair in the shape 
of the hand Ic or eventuaiiy die lack of liandie, 

1) Horizontal stick lianille opposite tlie bed iW the wick convenient both for carrying 

the tamp and for fastening it between the wall stones. Harly Minoan examples from Hagia 
Hirene by Xan'I Honi>iDi;5>, TJje iomh\ of Mt^uira^ p. 52 f,, PL 56, Nos. 5015, 5020; 

from Porn, ri,, p, 65. PL 57, Nos. 5091—95 (Fig- 113: 5) ; with ardied hoftzontal handle 
from Christos. p. 7l ; Middle Minoan specimens from Porti, /h., p, 65; Mochtos, 

CEK, ILxplofirtitf/n rn ihf itLtnji of AlocMoi, p. 57, No, VUI a, fig, 46; Palaikastro, filV/l, 
.Suppl- Pwg, 1, p. 129 f., PL 28 A, B; Dictean Cave, ZSi’y} VJ, p, 105; Phylakopi, Eicmva- 
uofis, pp, 157. 210, PL 25:7; Vapliio, Bphco/erh Ap^c/^ahloj^tki 1889, p. 146, PL 7:15 (Fig. 
115; 6). Tlicsc include Inith clay and stone lamps, not always correctly designated by 
XAiNTiioiinmEs, cf. f. inst. Vjuilleif Totubj^ p. Iv, PI 25, No. 725- h is this type thar sur¬ 
vives in the bronze lamp mentioned above and in the scoopLampx 

As regards the scoop-lamp attention may be drawn to the fact that we luive one spe¬ 
cimen in, C inst., tomb I: I at Asine, cL Asine^ p. 371), fig. 2-H), No. 66 (Fig. 113: 8 ), 
which may be said to Constitute the connecting link between the older lamp with a stick- 
handle and the ordinary scoop lamp with arched liandle, metwitli for example in Zygtniries. 

2) Large bnip handle from the rim opposite the bed for the wick: Porti, X.antuoitD' 
tniis, ofK £., p. 63, PL 57. No. 50911 (Fig. iB: 13); Zakm. fiS/* VIJ, p, I2H f., fig 4t; 
Gournia, Bovd-FIawes, p, 5t>, PL 2; Cliamalzi, EyifAew/cr/j AvclMiaiogiti J906, p. 149, PI, 
10; Palaikastm. BS/f, Snpf^f. L p, 129 f,. PI. 28. C—G; Petras. J33VJ VII1, p. 283, fig. 
4. Tliesc lamps belong to Middle and Late Minoan. 

5) Upright loiidle on the side-spouted bowl; Koumlsa, XANTitoimtDFs, ofi. c.^ p, 14, 
PL 2(1, Nos. 417(1. 4171 (Fig. 113:16). Early Minoan. 

i) Without Itandle, elongated shajHr with single bed forthewkk: Xotimasa,///,, p, 46, 
PL 31. Nos. 719. 737, 692.1 and lids for such lamps, ih, 695 ^I'ig. ii3; 13 A—^B); Qia- 
maizi, Ephemerh Archuioiogiki 1906, p. 1-19, PL tO; Pliaestos, tWomimenii Anikht XIV, 
p. 482, fig. 88. Middle Minoan. 

5) Without handle, triangular shape (Fig. Il5:li). Evans, VaLice of Al/iioi, I, p. 
624 f,, has designated lamps of tliis type as 'taJle-shajsed vessels*. All bear evidence of 
having been scorcliecl by intense heat, two have inscriptions and were found in shrines 
belonging to Middle Minoan lit culture levels, Cf, also Phylakopi. Exvat^atiom, s. ill, 
% 187. 

6) A Single lamp withour handle, but witii bridged spout, trom Asine, cf. /Ir/w, p- 
507, fig. 215:8 (Fig. 1(5:17) It was found in a Mycenaean stratum and is, it seems, 
especially to be compared with a single-piece such as that From Phylakopi, cf, Phylttkofn, 
p. 211, fig. 187. 

7) Small bronze vessels in the shape of a pan with bent rim ss'ithoot groove and ;i 
handle sloping upwards (Fig. i 15; IS). Roytd T&mbs^ p- 95. J have suggested that these 
vessels w'ece lamps in consideration of the fact that similar lamps of iron are still used tn 
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Greek villages. Thcj' have been variousiy interpreted as paitit-warmeis or frying pans, cf. 
Royal Totnbs^ where the occurrence of this type is referred to in Crete as well as on the 
Mainland, though it is limited in time to Late Minoan and Late Helbdic. 

B, “Siitn4i‘'-Uimpi, 

1. Utw Limp wU1i slialbw bowl, developed Irom the cup-bmp, but with ^vo or more 
spout-like openings for wicb, often with pendant projections between the cliannels, plac¬ 
ed under the bowl as handles in order to facilitate its carrying when lighted (Fig, 113:19). 
It is made of steatite ot other stone cammonly employed in the Aegean region during the 
later Bronze Age. Cf. f. inst. from Knos5r>Si 'C.aravanserai’, Evans, Palace itf Al/woi, II, 
p. 125 f., fig. 39^ basement near Step[>eJ Purticu, ib., p, 635, fig- 393, Pabikastro, Bi'/J, 
%uppl. Pap, I, p, 138 ff., Pliybkopi, ExcavaUou>t p, 2W f. We have found such lamps in 
the bee-hive tomb at Dendra, cf. Koyai Totuhs, [>. 57 L, lig. 25i chamber tomb hJo, 2, 
2 examples, //a, p. 101, fig, 78; tomb No. 11 cf. above p. lOt; in Asine in Tomb t: 2, cf, 
Aitm, p. 578; Tomb 1:7, ib„ p. 107. This Limp, no doubt often imported ready-made — 
steatite is indigenous to Crete -—appears on the Mainland, as far as I liavc been able to 
ascertain, not earlier tlian Late HellaJic II, 

A clay imitarion of this type of lamp (Fig. 113: 30) also ocairs in Crete in the Vat 
Room Deposit at Knossos, dated to Middle Minoan 1, cf, Evans, Palace o/ AUno-t^ S, p. 
I6S, fig. M S a. No. 12; Gournia. Bow Kawls, p. 30, PI. 2; Pabikastro, Pjr/'. 

I, PL 28 K; on the Mainland in Vaphio, Ephetttem AfTbawloj^iki 1889, PJ. 7, No. 20; 
Argive Heraetim, BuiCrtNi Ptofyaiua^ p. 455, fig. 555; Mycenae, WAct, Chambev lomhsi 
p. 164,PI 45, dated to Late Hcibdic U; in Phyhikopi, Excarations, p, 209 f-. PI. 'll. 

Lamps of rhis kind were undoubtedly intended to l>c pbeed on some kind of stand. 
Such supports, both of stone and of day (Fig. 113: 21—23), have also been found f. inst. 
in Phybkopi, cf. Extrataiimis^ p, 2Tti and in Pdaikastro, cf. BSA, buppl,^ Pap., J, p, 

159. fig- 120. TJic support of cby is a sort of tri[X)d, open at the top with slit sides. In 
spite of the objections made. I feci tempted to accept the view suggested by Miss WiLi.iAMs, 
Cournia, p. 48. that llic tub-sliaped vessels found at Gournb. Prlnia, Kounusa and else¬ 
where which have given rise to many hypotheses, d. N 11 .SSON, MhtmmMyceuaeatt Kelt- 
giott, p, 271 ff„ are merely stands for otlier vessels without feet, or lamps. Miss Wiluams 
compares them with the Egyptian so-called offering stands. In my opinion tlicy arc fore¬ 
runners of the bionie tripods, whidi during Ihe bier Brume Age rcacb tlie Aegean region 
from the East, cf. Hall, Excaratumi m Eaiferti Crete, Vrvkaiiro, p. 152 ff., PI. 34, and 
examples there mentioned, to which he, however, probably assigns too bte a date in view 
of the find of a tripod in Tifyns, cf. K.SRO, Ubaii mn Tirym, in ^IrA. Ah/r. LV, 1950, p. 
131 ff., fig. 4 and PL XXXUI; with respect to Cyprus cf. GjiiRSTAD, SrWiVr itt pfehnt- 

ork Cy/uffj, p, 258, 

Whatever the truth may be as regards these tub-vessds. it is certain that lamps of the 
kind just described were siimetimcs pbeed on stands, an arrangement whidi leads us to 
the next main type. 
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1 ], Ffiicj/ul Litn/>. Thii type differs from the last in th:it the stimd is made m one 
piece with the round lamp of the form jList desaibcil. Lamps i>f this kma have been found 
throuj^hout Uie Aegean ciiltufe area. The oMesc are from Knossos, where Evans, P^hte 
of 11. p. 2V8 if., came across 8 examples in a workshop, where lamps were manu* 

factored, in tl 3 c 'House of the Fallen Blocks', tbted to Middle Minoan 111. From the 
same peruKi an example occurs in the South East House in the pillar crypt, cf. ib.^ I, p. 
344 f. fl'ig. M 3; 24) and another comes from the Royal Villa, cf. ib.^ IL p. 404, these two 
being of gypsum, Cf. alstt Palaikastro, BSA, Sttlfjd. Faff. L p. 138. fig?- IHJ, 121, here, 
liowever, of Late Minoan date. Numerous examples have been fouJid on the Mainland. 
In Dcndca ’^e have a specimen from diamber tomb No, 2, cf. Royd Tombs, p. IDl, No. 3, 
fig. 77, another from tomb 8, cf. above p. 37, fig. t>l The type is also to be met with in 
the islands e.g. m. Phylakopi, cf. Excavaihm. p. 210, fig. 186 (Fig. Il3t 25). — As regards 
this lamp type, too, it holds true that it cannot be dated t)n the Mainland witii certainty 
higher tlian Late Helladk 11. 

Tl^cse large stemmed stone lamps may have dcA'elopcd under the influence of a clay 
form which is already met with as earl? as Middle Minnan, It has a very sliallow oil bowl 
with tw’o opposite inmions in the rim for wicks, the bowl resting on a high cylindfica] 
stem, widening at the base, XantKO(.tdides has found several similar examples in die 
vaulted tombs of Mesaru, one in Porti, cf. Vm/lt^d Tom^s, p. 65, PL 37, No. 5064 (Ftg- 
113: 28), one from Platanos, ib,, p. 97, PL 51, No. 6905 (Fig. 113;27). The same type 
has also been found at Palaihastro, cf. Sup/d. Pdp. I, p. 130, PL 28, /, /. (Fig 
115; 26), but is there dated to Late Minoan. 








tt is easy to explain tire occurrence of lamps in great numbers in the Mycenaean chamber 
tombs. A careful examination of the filling of the dnomos and tlie stomion has sliown 
that only a hole sufficient for entering the chamber and far carrying in the Ixidy of the 
tiead was opened at secondary burial. It is evident tliac under such circumstances any 
illumination of the diamber must liave been effected by artificial light. Since numerous 
examples of costly lamps of stone and bran/e liave been lound, but liitiiertii only a few 
clav imitations of stone lamps, w'e had to look more caret ully for another himp-ty'pe — 
now identified in the sct»op' and cuf:^lamps. 

The lamp, like mi many other products of tlu: Minoan-Mycenaean dvili'/ation, dis- 
appears, significantly cnou^, during tiie cultviral twilight of the Geomettic Period, and 
Aihenaios XV, p. 7(K> t", can therefore say: ob mtAfuby in referring to the 

dassical dvili:«ation whidi certainly borrowed it from the Orient, cf, PftJHl, Zur Geschichte 
Jer griedmfh^n Lrmpen und Ltrerncff, in Arcb. fahrb. 1912, p. 56. In Homer a lamp is 
mentioned only in one place, namely Od, XIX; where it is related Uiat Pallas Athena, 
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lLi)pi’tjv provided light ior OJy^ua jnd Telcmacho^ when they nidtle 

preparations for murtler'ing the suitors* We are not |ustLflcd in regarding this as an 
jiiadironistB as Monro does in tonimvnting on this passage; is post^Homeric, 

both word and riling", nor can wc accept AjnEiS-IiFN'rxE's interpretation: 

— als eine Fackel mil goldener Hiibe zo Jenken”. In bronze lamps of the type described 
above, cf. fig. tl^; 10, w'c have to recognize die model of Atliena's lamp — it belonged 
to a goddess and, consequently, it must be of the most precious mate rial. This is, how¬ 
ever. the ontv place, where the lamp of the Mycenaean age is recorded. And it b signi¬ 
ficant riiat die artifical liglit itt whidi Homer shows hb heroes in other places, is shed by 
the fire on the heartli, by tordies or by braiiers, which, however, glowed by the burrung 
of dry wood, as is described in Od, XVII). 507 fh. XIX, 65 f- llicfirstmentioned passage 
reveals how the suitors amu.se themselves in Odysseu’s palace, w'hen night b falling: 

«yr/m AajKPrfjfxi^ Jtynififii’ fy _tie)ftiofnfny, 

tf'at'iyint'v mitl 'V ndytiartt I'tijKut*, 

fiia jfdAof. sr€oint}A*x. vioi’ uncyitt^/fihi'n 

li/ji iifri'attiyny tV 

hi die latter passage it is said of the attendant maidens ol Penvlcipe: 

^TtliJ iJ'djol Aii/iTJvijijijy ftdAov, *VJ.a A'l'jr'orina*' 

yiftfOav pirAn r’wti' r/'V- dytifyiifm, 

Of riiese whose chief function, as their name shows, w^as to shed hglit, there 

is also a counterpart in the so-called braziers of the Mycenaean Age, which may well liave 
been iiscti also for transporting glowing embers in connection with the fumigation of the 
tombs, cf. rile tripod brazier above p. 28 (Fig. 28; 2) and B. d(. Or/, of Vtisci, I, I, 
p. 139 ff. Note that die other type of brazier witli small body and wide outspread rim 
and handle, cf. WaCE, Ciwff/irr Tot/tbi, p. 151, Pi, XUV, tomb 518, No. AX Hvans, 
Tomif of the Doable Axet.y^ATchneuloitolXH, p. 28 f., fig. 58. 39, also found in Zygourio 
together w ith the scoop lamp. cf. Blegen, Zygojvwj, p. 161, fig 156, b well suited for 
tills twofold purpise. The charred remains that £vans found in such a brazier in Cham¬ 
ber Tomb 52. cf. Vuhmotk Tombt uf Knotxos. in Arciiacolugm LIX, p. 439 f., fig. 46. 
do not in any w'ay refute the supposition that they', too, were portable lamps for tlic burn¬ 
ing of resinous sticks. 

It may welt be asked wliat caused the disapparance of the true lamp with the downfall 
of the Minoan-Mycenaean civilization. One can of course point to Uic f^ ^ the iraim- 
grants from llie North ivcre accustomed to use fir-sticks and chips for lighting, but since 
It b impossible to believe that a complete ci^ter mi nation of tlie older population ocairred. 
this does not suffice in explaining the disappearance of the previous use of oil-lamps wliidi, 
as we have seen, was particularly widespread. Tlie explanation most readily acceptable bthat 
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the ol(i oSive plantiitiuns were so badly devastated ‘ and the general cultivation of the olive 
had declined to such an erfent tliat oil became too expetjsive for use as a combustible — 
indeed* Homer now here states tliat olive oil was used for sucli a purpose. And any import¬ 
ation of oil from abroad for this purpose during the period of great uppbeavals, L. e. during 
the Dorian migratioiw, is, to say the least, highly improbable. Tlie disappearance of tire 
oil lamp migiit thus be interpreted as an indication of a general decline of agriculture and 
especialJ)' of olive cultivation at this lime — a decline tlrat we, even w'itliout definite proof, 
are lustified in taking into account m connection with tiie shnultaneous and general decline 
of civiliitatlon. 

Mo we VC r, it is perhaps erroneous to make Uic devastating Dorians wholly rcspfinsibk 
for the decline of tlie oil production. The olive tree is extremely sensitive to dimatic 
conditions and is generally coti-sidered the most typical plant of the Mediterranean Flora ’. 
It is sensitive to rain only in so far that the precipitation and the atmospheric humidity 
must not exceed a certain measure. Mote important arc the conditions relating to temper* 
ature. The fruit needs a rather high, dry heat fur its development — the higlier the tern- 
perature tire greater the cjuantlty' of oil produced —- esjrecially in winter. The winter tem¬ 
perature determines the northernmost latitude at whscli the olive tree will grow* Mild 
w'inters and dry, warm summers are its most important climatic retjuisitts. The amount 
of heat needed for tlic full dpening of the fruit is thus great, in so far as seven svhoie 
months elapse between florification and maturity, all of w'hidi must have a considerably 
bigh mean temperature. Since the olive tree belongs rii the e^'crgreens and in addition 
Iras a high stem, it also requires in winter, its resting period, a great degree of w-armtlv, 
even tliough it is difficult to determine tbe temperature, at which tlie olive tree b blighted. 
Incidental circumstances play a great rOIe — whcdier the tree is in vegetation or not, w'lietber 
it is not only cold, but humid as well, w'hether it becomes cold suddenly or gradually. A tem¬ 
perature of 8*^ C. below zero is sufficient to destroy it, if the sap has begun to rise and the 
frost sets in after rain, or if melting snow lias already thoroughly moistened and chilled it, 
By alternate melting of snow and frost it is blighted es'en when it is less cxild. 

Snowfalls are, rtn the whole, very injurious to olive trees, at least if die snow remains 
on die brandies for some time, fu the island of Chios the olive trees died in die winter 
of at —i)-, at binyrna at — 11“ C. 

That such conditions were ^bn? experieticed r>cca.si<Mially during tlie classical period, 
one may infer from the interest in the olive tree on the part of the classical authors. Hero¬ 
dotus V: 82 claims that there was a time, and not a very remote i«ie at that, when olive 
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uces existed Ckiilv m yVthens, iiij le^ejid has much to tdl abiut the sanctity of the olive 
tree. Athena's sacred tree, w hich she. Jti competidoD witli Poseidon, caused to slioot forth 
on tiic AiTf>polis. 

The decline of die oil production suid the disappearance of the oil lamp//idj liave been 
consequent upon a deterioration of climate in the Aegean region. Support for tins sup- 
pisition is given by the fact that in Cyprus too the oil-lamps disap|>ear at the end of the 
Uronze Age as Professor E. GjekstaP and Dr. A. Westwol^i, KeqTci at the Cyprus Col¬ 
lection, Stockholm, Inform me. If such were the case, certuin conclusions mav also be 
drawn with regard to the Dorian migrations. Tliat the great migratory movements are 
intimately bound up witli climatic diangcs, cm lurdly be doubted — just os February and 
March are the typical months of rev'olutionary outbreaks. Proof of this ts found in the 
Viking migrations in the North, the ultimate cause of which was a marked deterioration 
of climate in Northern Europe during the ninth century A. D, —- the so-called ‘Fimbijl 
winter. When the Inhabitants of a region could no longer find the necessary sustenance, 
wlien lack of forage w'as caused by continued ilrauglit, or the grain did not ripen because 
of cold summers, then the ],«;ople were compelled to look for new abodes and posited their 
adjoining neighbours Itefure them. Dr. Erik Granh-no Iuls found a clear demarcation 
in the formation of ihe Mvedish moors abriut 1200 B. C., his Rekurrensyta 1V‘a dale 
whicii Professor von Po.st is inclined to draw down some hundred years, he tells me. Pro- 

dl 

fessor KelMPt Gams, Innsbruck, ha.s informed me that a climatic ciiangc, first observed in 
Sweden, extended over tlie Ui'lioLe of Middle and South-east Eurojie*. If tius is true, it 
affords an explanation both of the Dorian migrations which brought about a cultural 
eclipse in the world of tlic Mmoan-^^ycienaea^ civilization and incidentally of tiie dis¬ 
appearance of the oil Lamp. 


2, The wooden coffin. 

Tile wooden coffin found in tomb No. $ (cf. above p, 41) w'as originally rectangular 
in shape and must Ji.ive measured .abrnit l.^t m, in length and to O.fHi m. hi breadth. 
It had Isecn constructed of boards, 3 to ■' cm. thick. Unfortunately, its foot end had been 
damaged when the stone bench was erected along the inner wall of the dtamber during 
the last occasion on w-hicli the lomb was used, but the bottom boards of the coffin could 
be traced, and some toe bones were still found in situ tinder the bench. A small piece ol 
the upright board at the ffwtt end could also be recovered by preservative treatment. The 
w'f«Hl could be dearly distinguished as a brow-nlsl], decomposed, porous mass in Uie sur¬ 
rounding, aimpact, finely settled clay which rain-water liad washed into the chamber. 
When scraping the tomb we first |x:iietfated down to the bottom level along tlie natural 
Slone bench, without. Iiowever, particular attention being paid to the left side of tlie coffin. 
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btit wc coulii later trace the botttini of the toffio under the skeleton, and in this manrier we 
ascertained its widdi. Tht coffin had lx;en placed directly on tite floor of the ctymher, 
and It must liavc been closed, liecuuse the bottom was covered by a tou^h layer of dark, 
rich clay, obviously washed in by min-water, 1 *;i cm. thick, in whidi tlie skeletal remains 
were embedded. The remainder of die coffin, as well as the helmet, that lay at its lower 
left side, was covered by a greyish^bluc layer, in several places nearly 20 cm. thick, which 
also extended under the constructed stone UctcIu Its colour and its more porous texture 
clearly differentiated it from the waslied-Ln layer of clay. Tliis greyish-blue layer appar- 
cntly consisted of ash, accumukted here from a fire on the chamber fUior. 

Tliis is the first time that the use of a wooden coffin in a Mycenaean tomb has been 
wtabUshed with certainty. Bj.egEN believed he luid observed remnants of such a coffin 
in (me of the chajnber tombs in die Argive Hetaeufn, cf, Cmmmt 192H, p. 455, note, but in 
the great publicalson on the excavations he categorically dcclarest 'There was no trace In 
any sepulchre of tlie use of a w'ooden coffin’’ {ProiyifiWt p- ^On the other hand, 

lie records the remains of wooden biers in diree tombs — for my part I am mure inclined 
to regard these as remains of burial sledges, not of biers, cf. below, p, i62. 

Tie discovery of the wotiden coffin in our tomb is likely to revive the earlier discussion 
uf the method of burial in the shaft graves at Mycenae. As is well known, b<-HLirMANN 
held that the corpses were buried directly, shrouded in predous cloths adorned with all 
kinds of gold ornaments, and everything found in the graves was considered by him to 
be the personal property of the dead. It was only tlie Cireek archaeologist StaIs who ui 
j lecture at the A r draco logical Omgress in Athens In lfl05, later published in Ephemem 
Architwio^ikt 1907, p. 31 ff‘, drew' attention to the fact tlrat the finds from the shait 
graves incSudetl a group of objeas tliat had ipntc definitely been mounted on a worden 
base. Tliis was particulacly true of the large golddeaf stars wttli strong bronze nails, 
cf. Karo, SihttehijrithcT, Nos, 15, 17, 19, 25, 62, 86—9d, His. XVI, XVII, XIX, and in 
one instance a bronze nail, 5 cm. long, still remained in tlie centre of tlie leaf star ^No. 89, 
Pi, XVll), In addition, mcniion may also be made of the large t^uanVittes of bronze'nails 
and especially bronze platings of naildieads, tliat liave been found in the graves, cf, iiyiAe- 
mer/i Arc^Mhlogtk} 1907, p. 47—48, fig. Tlicse nails have certainly not all belonged 
to swords and knives. Stais also culled attention to the fact tliat many of die circular 
decorated gold discs had small holes for tacks and that the reverse of others was covered 
with a sricky subrtance, and lie propounded the theory tfiey were mounted on wooden 
coffins. In support of this idea he referred to certain clay laniakes from Crete, notably 
a sarcophagus found by XANTHOiiDtPEJi in Artsa, cf, liphtmem /Mahtoyfiki lytM, PL 2, 
whtcli showed a painted design reminiscent of the gold ornaments found in the graves and 
winch, in his opinion, were ornaments adorning coffins. The larger decorated gold-plates, 
that ScHLtEMANN cuUcd 'diadcms' and 'half-diadems', and the facial masks of gold he also 
wislicd to see placed on coffins whose shape be imagined to liave resembled that of the 
Egyptian, anthroponh^rphous mummy coffins, cf. Ephtmem Atcluthhp^iki 1907, p. 55, 
fig. U, 
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In a paper in Arfit, Ja/frlt, iyL2» p, 20H ff., entitled “Der Ca/dichmuch di'f myket/iscfjfu 
Sf^aebt^riiber" t M. AtKiiKEK went a step further in the advancement of tliis theory, riom 
the gold masks, which he, like 5 ta[$, considered to luvc been nailed tu a flat base as 
dccoratitin on top of ttic main part of tlie coffin, lie concluded tliat the Atyccnaean coffins 
had an anthtnpomorphous ’‘Gesamtfomi", like the Egyptian mummy cases. The so*called 
diadems and half*djaJems he explained as having belonged to a Mycenaean variant of ihe 
well-known Egyptian pectorals. Tliat facial masks have been found only in the graves of 
men does not, according to Mehrek, exclude the possibilih- that womens* coffins may 
iiavc liad painted faces in plastic execution. Mei'kkr went so far as to recr>nstnict, witii 
Egyptian m umm y cases in mind, a Mycenaean female coffin, on which he placed a number 
of the gold, objects from the Tliird Shaft Grave, tliat could not be claimed w'ith certainty 
as tire personal property of the dead, cf. Arch, fahth, iyi2, PI. 12. 

Es'en though one could not point to any certain traces of wooden coffins from My* 
cenaean graves at tlie titne it smns tliat the propounded hypotliesls at first gained a c[uite 
general acceptance, cf. f. inst. Fjmmen, DJc h‘etiich~ffiykt,tuscbe p. ri-l f. EC.Mio 

also accepteii StaIs* opinion in his preliminary publication on the shaft graves, cf, Aih, 
M/W. ‘id (tyi5), publislied 1927, p. 1J5 f. As a note on p. 230 slum-s, he had, however, 
changed Ills opinion in tlie period between the writing of his paj’Ncr and its publication, 
and in tlie great publication, D/e Scf}itcht^^her voN Aiyketttii, Munchert 1930 33, p- 3H f-, 

he explicitly declara: "die Qbertragung des rein kretisciien Urauches der Liimakes (die wii 
rtidem nut in Ton und einmal in Stein kennen) avif das Festiund erschemt hdehst gcwagt." 
Vi^ith regard to the shaft graves he reverts to ScHt-tUM A.NM s original theory tliat the dead 
were buried only in slirouds ridily adorned with gold, Majunaios (cf. Gmnmu 1928. p. 
135) agrees with him, while Evans in referring, among other matters, to Kaho's earlier 
opinion (the note p. 230 seems to liave escaped him!), in TAc Shitjt Gntvi's^atd Bcc*Axrc 
Tornhi oj 1929, p. 4 ff., tries to confirm througli analogies the theory of wooden 

oiffins wldcli fits well into, and is a pstubte to. the development of his main thesis thiit 
the skeletons in the shaft graves were buried there after having been transferred from the 
bee-iiivc tombs. In liis great publication Karo, Scbachty^rShr^ p, io, note 2. has not con¬ 
sidered it necessarv to offer unv turthef arguments in refutation of Evan.^ opinion on this 
matter. 

Since the view most recently expressed by Karo may be considered as the generally 
accepted one at present, we have to test those arguments wliicli liave caused him to revert 
to fiCHUtiMANN's opinion, 

1. Tlie normal dis^ance between the corpses in the same shaft was about I m. and the 
space between them was usuaUy filled witli biirLil gifts "Dies spricht gewichtig gpgen die 
Verwendung von holirernen Sargen unJ Bahrcc (p. 58)* 

2, Tlie supposition tliat larnakes were used on the Mainland he finds "bbclist gew-agt” 
even if Bujgiin sliould have determined remnants of sucli in younger graves in the Argive 
Heraeum. "Eine solchc Ausnalune bestatigt our die Regel. dass Siirge anf dem FestSande 
sonst nicht nachweisbar sind" (p. 39). 


r 
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tound ^everii of tlic deco rutted clrciilitr golU-plates irnniediatoly on 
uip of the skeletons under <Mlu'r gold objects and in part also uiidcr tire skeletons (p. 5V). 

4. Tlie facial gold masks do not have peri orations at the edges for the purpose of fasten- 
ing them to A coffin-Ud. Though, the pairs of holes at the ears are intended for attachment; 
thev have t 5 een made by slitting, ntrt by boang, and taonor have been inadc by driving a 
nail through rhe mask (p. 

"Dies ftilcs beweist dass die Loichen in Tiichcroder Bmdcn gehullt unJ Masken, Brust* 
bleclic, Diademe, Kronen u. S. festgebunden odcr aogcniiht wurden” fp, 3^^). 

In the first plate, as regards die distance betueen the corpses, it Joes not seem to 
ciintradict the use of ctdfins in any way — the coffin in our tomb had a width tif 0,&a to 
m * and the intervening space of approximately this width left betvi’cen the coffins 
seems to me more than adc'^uatc for the placing ot burial gifts between them. 

True enough, it is not a Mycenaean aistom to bury in larnakes, but we have certain 
evidence of their use from three different places. In tomb h at Thebe'S Kl 5 RA^topotlLQ^ 
loujid among other objects the remains of a large lamax of terracotta, cf. Deluon 19I7^ 
p, fig. (kS, The tomb, to judge from the dL^'riphon of tive linds, belong^i to Late 
Helbdic 11 aiid the beginning ot 111 In tomb 502 at Mycenae Wage likewise found, 
fragments of a iarnax, <f, Chamber pp. 9, 1S4, ascribe^l to the later (jort 

of luitc Hdladic III. Ui tomb 17 in the Argive Idvraeum Blegen came across a lamax 
cotiuiuing a skeleton; ir is assigned to Late Helbdic 111, cf, pp. 54 f,, 249. d5h. 

It is this latter Find w hidt certainly justifies us in considering the fragments in the tombs at 
Thebes and Mycenae as remains of I a makes uscti for burial purposes. In themselves U 
would also be possible to regard them as bath tubs, cf. Wage, Chufnhet To^ihi^ p. IK-f — 
Mich have been found by Bugen in Zygouries, d, Zygv/vr/ej. p. 142, fig. 1 34, and by ScHi.ii * 
MANN in Tiryns, cl, Titpn, p, l^w. Pi, 24 <jf, e. This twofold use of the brge clay trouglis, as 
bath tubs and as coffir\s, is. however, also characteristic of Crete durmg Late Minoan lU. — 
The examples quoted, proving tliat tlie Cretan use of clay lamakcs occurred on the Greek 
Mainland, are not numerous, it is erne, but thev show that K.sro“s conclusion “dass Siirgc 
auf dem Festlandc ntcht nachwei^ar sind" is untenable. 

Karo's statement tliat we know of lamakes from Crete ‘ nur in "fon und cintnal in 
btein", also dt*scrves special comment. Tn Crete larnakes occur ar tease as early as tarly 
Minoan I SI, possibly es'cn during li, ef. Pendlebi'RY, Y'Ae Anhittoh^y of Craft, p. 65, 
and tlius they have there undergone a hwig development. Tlie oldest, without lids, have 
four liandlcs and rounded corners. During Middle Mmoari a more or less convex lid 
comes into u.se, but the shape as a general rule continues to he i>val. During Late Minoan 
two types exist side by side, die bath type, never u-itlt a lid, and a rectangular tyjjc, the 
chest larnax, often with feet and a gabled lid with projecting ridge pole at either end to 
enable the lid to bc raised. As to tilt prevalence of these two types, the chest type is 
characteristic of CeniraJ Oerc, the bath t>'pe of liascem Crete, cf. ESVl, S/tfiftl. 1. 
p. 131 f(. lliereis little douljf tliat tht bath lainakcs were actually in domestic use before 
they were employed a.s coffins, cf PENiiLEBt'RY, T^r Areim'oiogy of Crria, p, 245. Tlie 
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(ildcr Qvul iiifQ^kcrs u'ith Toundetl comers no doubt; hivc their prototype Lti the Ifirge grave 
pitUoi, especially made fi>r t)te purptjse* wliich wem so conunon ici the ^ifcsir Orient, cf. 
Hall, The divitizaiion <yj Cfftcct m the p. iyQ^ U’hile the rectangular Iamakes 

must certainly have tliclr prototype in wooden coffins. Tlie primary niateria.1 employed ims 
determined the shape just as in the ca.se of the primitive house — the round or oval )uit is 
a stone construction, the rectangular house a wooden construction. 

U IS true that no wooden coffins have come down to us in Crete. However, not only 
the rcctangnlar shape, but also certain fortnai details and features of their decoration 
give clear evidence of the protuh pe of the chosr-bmax. lire arguments advanced by 
XAN'iHuifDlDKS, EphiNitm Arefiiiiohgikt iViM, p, la ft., by BosANgiFET, B.M, Saftpl. 
Pup. h p* 152 f., and by others seem to me wholly convincing. Even the feet which are 
formed by the prolongation of the corner sets are a ty pical detail taken from caepentery - 
a w<joden cuflin ougiit to be above the level of the ground in order to avoid humidity', 
'rhe sides are divided into panels, some times two panels on either side, corresponding in 
size with the end panels, and similar divisions on the Ud. Furthermore on one of the 
lamiikes publislied by XANiKOiminEs in Epkemem Atchatologiki IWt, bmax B from 
Alisa (PI. 2), the frame arsHind the panels possesses round ormmenbi at the comers wilh 
a siiull circle in the middle, indicating nails with decorative attachments of the same kmd 
as tirosc on tlic bronze nails from the shaft graves. Anotlurr characteristic feraturc taken 
over trom a woixlen original is the small filling between the frame mouldings in the upper 
angles ol the panels. The Fhigia Triada sarcophagus, tlie only stone kmiaic we isitherto 
know from Crete, tells exactly the same story, There are imitations of strong wooden beams 
in the comers of the coffin which continue downwards below tlie coffin proper, fomiing 
feet. The hiteral strips of the frame round tlie end panels, cf. L inst. Bosseht, AU-Kreti^, 
tig. 253* are dccurated widi a pattern representing the veining of the fine grained wtxid of 
a deciduous tree. All doubts regarding the justification for assuming a wooden model for 
this sarcophagus are dispelled by a reference to tlie publication of WatzinoeR, CTicchheht- 
llobsarhopktge avj der Ztit AUxanders deiCmsjea/mAttsgTuhungenderdeunchiHOri- 
ettigeieUsckijt m Ahtuir IW!2—lyol, where exact paraileb are givt-m cf. especially the 
Nereid sarcophagus from Anapa in Southern Russia, p. 56, fig. 64, and the Abusir satco’ 
phagus, PI. II 

it is worth mentioning that the row's of rosettes found in bands above and below the 
main panels on the Hagia TriaJa sarcophagus are raniniscent of certain decorated circular 
gold'platcs with tack boles from the slmft graves, whtdi may Iiave oonstituted a correspond¬ 
ing decorative motive on u wooden coffin, llms, Karo Is certainly mistaken when he at¬ 
tempts to cast suspicion on the occurrence of wooden coffijis by cmptiasizing the fact tliat 
we find in Crete only larnakes of clay or stone — “Larnakes, die wir zudem nuc in Ton und 
einraa! in Stein keiuien". These diestdamakes used for burial purposes were no doubt ori¬ 
ginally relatcti h> the .Minoan clothes-diests in tlie same manner is the bath-lornakes to 
the bath -- in both cases it Is u question of pieces of f urniture being later utilized for fu¬ 
nerary purposes. A frequent epithet for a chest In Homer is ''well smootlied", in- 
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<Iicuting tlwt thcif matertal was actiuilly w<K>d {cf. Xanthotjuoe,s, lifthemerh Archtti^- 
hf^tkf hHM, p. 10 f it isccttaln tijat such wooden cliests were decorated in the mo^ 
splendid manner — Xan'THOi'OIOILi ri^htlv reminds us of Kypselos' lainax {ib,, p, 13 f.)- 
In Crete, where ceramics were extra*)rdsnarily highly developed, tlie wntoden chest was trans¬ 
lated into clay and, if wc do not find any great number of clay brnakes on the Mainland, 
this might be explained by the fact that tlie original material was retained here, Our find 
in tomb No. » proves conclusively that wooden coffins occurred during Late Helladic IL 
There is yet anotlier feature whidt deserves empliasLs regarding Cretan chestdarnakes 
of terracotta. BosANQi ET lays stress upon the tact tliat this type was in use from the close 
of Late Mhioan 11 onwards and survived comparatively late in Late Minoan JIl. In view 
of what has already been said above concerning wooden models it is highly probable that 
we have to reckon with w ikhIch chests in Crete also before this date. 

llie golden rosettes with bronac nails, of whose use Karo is completely silent after 
having categorically rejected the theory of wooden coffins, actually furnish additional evid¬ 
ence for the occurence of wooden coffins in the shall graves. With tefcrence to Meiuieb's 
attempt to reconstruct a mummy case Kaho briefly saysi “Davun kann kcinc Rede sein , If 
is possible tlrat MEifRER has gone too far “ I taiinut accept hts rt'coiistruction in evert' dc- 
lail — but »l IS certain tiiat the anihropomoqdious inner coffin was developed in Eg)‘pt as 
early as the great period of the Middle Kingdom, cl, Khes, JoteH^hmben unJ ffnscitn’or- 
iftilfiftgtn der tiitefi Agypitr, p. 58ft, Tliis, of course, docs not exclude the pssibiUty that 
die coffins in the sliaft graves w'ere rectangular, like our coffin in tomb No, H, thus non-an- 
thropomorphous, and that these rectangular coffins had nails imerted through gold orna¬ 
ments, nor docs it exclude tlw po.ssibiUty of several of the round, decorated gold-plates hav¬ 
ing adorned the coffin, while others, of a similar nature adorned a winding sheet in the 
coffin, thus accounting for die position in whicfi they were found under the dead. It is al¬ 
most certain that the dead were actually shrouded and that the gold masks were placed over 
their faces, and fastened with bands, tlie projecting edge being concealed bv the shroud. 
Tliis is especially evident from the representation of a shrouded corpse on the Hagta Triada 
sarcophagus who is receiving the offerings with shrouded arms. That the figure actually 
represents a dead perscin is also indicated by the tomb facade immediately behind it, the 
verv entrance of which is adorned with exactly the same spiral pattern that Blegeh found 
iin the entrance of tomb 2 in the Argive Heraeum, cf. Prosym»a, Pbn 3f» — a parallel that 
has escaped his attention. We shall return to this below p. l6i» f. 

A c|uestion that now arises is as to whether we liavc to regard the use of wooden coffins 
as an indigenous feature or as one borrowed from abmad. 1 have dealt with the burial 
aistoms during Middle Helladic at length in Aii»r, p. 341 If., and my study clearly shows 
that rectangular endosures' *, builr of stone or sometimes of tough bricks aiound the dead 
and dsts composed either of small stones or flat slabs placed upon one another, or of large 
asltlar bhx'ks placed on end or sometimes of double rows of tiles placed on edge, with a filJ- 
ing between, art common types of graves employed during this period in addition to rock- 
or earth-cut shafts and pithos tombs. In graves that in tliemseh'es were coffin-shaped, 
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there ^^■as certainly ntJ need of any extra coffin. But in the great shaft graves at Mycenae, 
■A'hich constitute a further development of the Middle Hetladic grave ts'pe where in must 
instances several corpses were placed in tlio same sltalt side by side, the need of special 
Coffins quite naturally arose. 1 do not by any means wish to deny that the use of wooden 
Coffins may thus have arisen in Mycenae independently of any influence from elsewhere, 
but the fact that tJie use of single graves was abandoned indicates in itself certain dianges 
in the attitude to the dead Several indications seem to argue in favour of an Egyptian in¬ 
fluence in this respect. 

Ever since the time of the UJd Kingdom it was custoniarv irr Egypt to shrr^ud tlie dead 
in one way or another ^ During the Old and the Middle Kingdoms rectangular coffins 
vvete used for persons of titnk and were composed either of stone, "die kdnigliche Gnadc 
ver.sdicnkte" or of w'ood, mostly of cimiferous wimkI, which was scarcely less expensive 
in ii country' so deficient in wood xs ancient Egypt. Because of the nature of tfie material I 
am nii>st inclined to see, witJt Hall, traces of influence from Babylonia oitd the N^ear East 
in the older day larnakes of Crete, aiid not an Egyptian intluence as Evans does. As early 
as the Middle Kingdom tltese rectangular coffins were often decorated and painted in 
many colours. During tlie great period of the >fiddle Kingdom it became customary to 
enclose the shrouded dead in. a special casing, whidx, to ensure even better protection, was 
placed inside the rectangular coffin. This casing, in its turn, then come to influence the 
fomr of the outer coffin which thus assumed an anthropomorphous slra^n:. During die pe¬ 
riod of the shaft graves the tectanguiai coffin was die customary' form for people of rank 
in Egypt, at least as an outer casing. 

1 / it had only been possible to prove tiiat the rectangular ty|H' of coffin occurred si¬ 
multaneously ut Mycenae and in Egypt, 1 should liave hesitated to suggest Egyptian in- 
fluence. However, there are other circumstances wliich also point in the same direction, 
circumstances tfiat Jiave not received in recent research the attention wliidi they truly de¬ 
serve. Ja the First Shaft Grave at Mycenae Sciii.iLMAN.\ discovered a mummified head. 1 
have directed attention to this find in Asine, p. J51, and at the same time to Helhig's re¬ 
levant statements in Dai Homttiicht Eftoif p. 51 f. S<:hhi:m an N's description of this find 
is of such importance that I mav be permittee! to quote verbatim from the text in his book 
Mycenae, p. 296 f, (the German edition [>. 340). It runs as follows; 

"‘But of die third body, which lay at the north end of die tomb, the round face, with 
all its flesh, liad been wonderfullv preserved under its ponderous golden mask; there was 
no vestige of lialr. but both eves were perfectly visible, also the mouth, which, owing to die 
enormous weight tfiat had pressed upon it, was wide t>[>en, and showed thirty two beautiful 

reeth, - Tlie nose w^as entirely gone, —- llie colour of the body resembled very 

much dial of an Egyptian mummy. - But nobody being able to give advice how to 

preserve the body,! sent for a painter to get at least an oil-painting made, for 1 w'as afraid 

* a « tu dill, BHiaiN a«ul W<4r» in ‘ CT Km, in t:kinrfttifAitkit Jti 

It! rx, ft. ff., *nA Airfn. f 1J9 OrWJtH. p U 

• Cf. tOri!!, p. T5, 
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llwl ihc bfKly would crumble to pieces. Thus 1 am enabled to give a faidifiit likeness oi 
the body, as it looked after all the golden ornaments had been removed/' AtyccmCf Fig. 
1)4 represents a mninmified head — it should be compared with the head of an Hgyphan 
mummy, f. inst., in Eluoi’ Smith, E^ypuuti AintHrmef, in fonfUiit of Egypiitin Arcfjtieotogy 
I. p. IV3. Pi. 32. fig, 1. 

I cannot but attribute the greatest importance to Hiis feature wliidi affords such incon¬ 
trovertible evidence of I’gy'ptian iniluei^e during the period of the Shaft graves lliat the 
mummification did not succeed belter than is the case is not surprising since the art of 
mummification m hgypt only readied perfection later, at the beginning of tlie New King' 
dom, cf. Elliot Smtth. Lc., p. 193- 

Yet ;motber fact deserves special consideration in this connection. In the Third Sliaft 
Grave SiJlLtEMANN found gold-plates ot different shapes, whidi had been used to cover 
two corpses of children, cf. Karo, Schuchtgr^fir, p. 62, No. l-l6, Tlic thin plates had 
been tiglitly pressed around the body in such a manner that it was completely enclosed, and 
in addition, the face, hands and feel had been moulded bi' being chased, though only in a 
summary manner. Exactly the sanre custom of completely enclosing the dead in gold-plate 
is met with in Hgypt, cf. Mace-Winlock, The Tomh of Setielfihi ttt Uiht, p. 36 ff. It is 
this cu-Stom which in tlie time of the New Kingdom finally led to the use of magni- 
ficeni Inner coffins of solid gold, cf. Orter, The lomh of Tui-ankh-tmien^ II. p. 78 f.. 
PI. 79. 

In these gold coverings with faces in chased w'ork tliat entirely sliroud the corjises we 
sec the origin of the facial masks of the male skeletons which also pnissess pectorals wdth 
indicated nipples. In my opinion, Mfjirer has succeeded in establishing a plausible case 
for regarding the so-called diaJetns and luiU-diaJem,s as pectorals, cf. Arch, ftthrh. 1912 , 
p. 215 ft., tliat were in use in Egypt ever since the period of the Old Kingdom and which 
were frequently represented on mummy cases during the New Kingdom. Those parallels 
to which Meiher lias drawn atrention are too obvious to be dismi.'ised without a detailed 
comparative study being made — and one which Karo has not effected (Schachtgraher, p, 
39), As regards the gold masks Karo admits, SfJfachigr^lfer^ p, 180, that the Egyptian 
mummy coffins afford "Tinmittclbare GegenstUcke", and since Cretan vases have been 
found in contcmjxirary Egyptian gravt*s, he admits that **die Ablcitung unserer Masken von 
Agypten" seems to be "die einleuditcnd fcinfachstc Erklanirig". In spite of this lie refuses 
to btdieve in a direct communication betw'ecii Egypt and tlie Mainland; he regards Crete as 
a necessary connecting link, and no corresponding finds liave been nuide there. Indeed, he 
conceives the possibility that tlie gold nia.sks “einen ganz sclbstindig in Mykenai entstande- 
* nen Branch darstellcn." This is, however, more than improbable in view of tlie abundant 
evidence of direct ciimmunication between Egypt and the Mainland — wc shall return to 
this below p. 176 ff. 

As regards wooden coffins in shaft graves 1 shall briefly summarize the views I have 
formed as follows: .Ses'cral of tlie dead were interred in rtaangular w<x>den coffins ad¬ 
orned widi ornamental bronze nails with appendant gold-leaf decoration aiul probably also 
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with ^otd rosettes placed ui rows. TVicre is tio evidence to indicate tlie existence of in innk;r 
iinthropomorphtms wooden coffin, but the dead w'ere certainly richly shrouded, and It is 
probable that thtA' were more ot less carefully mummified and tliat certain ^o1 J ornaments 
were placed directly on top of the mummy. 1 presume tliat the use of wooden coffins, 
to^etlier with otlier "Milotic'’ funerurv features of the burial, was. as regards tlie Greek: 
Mainland, derived from %ypt. 

'Idle find cl the woixieii coffin in occr tomb No, S sliows that persons of rank were 
occasionally buried in rtx'tangular w-ijodeji coffins during the Mycenaean period and 
the grooves through die doorwav in some of the elder chamber tombs provide, in my 
opinion, further proof of sudi coffin burials, cl. below p. 156 f. In view of this 
fact it seems highly probable tliat people were s imilar ly buried in the shaft graves 
— in No. 6, however, at least one corpse was burred in i^uite a different way. The custom 
of burying the dead in wooden coffirw, irowever, did not become general, indeed, during 
the Mveenaean age, die practice of burying the dead in a shair hew'n out of the rock was 
generally adopted which JTiay have rendered the wooden coffin superfluous, ur alternatively, 
the dead svere placed on a stisne liench erected in the chamber, or on a bier or sledge (cf. be¬ 
low p..ld2), or, more frequentlv, directly on the floor of the chamber. 


3. The bronie helmet, a new Mycenaean helmet type. 

Referring to tlie Mycenaean helmet in Per-gwcA/.fir/»f fUim (Diss, Marburg 4956) Ki i- 
KAHN says on p. 6; "Die gesatnte Helmkappe aus ISronze berxustellen war ciner spatcren 
Zeit vorbehalten." This statement is disproved by our imd in tomb No, 8, cf. above p. *1i. 

The right side of the helmet is somewhat deformed and showa several defects, cf, PL Ir f. 
Because ot the risk cf furtlier damaging tlie find in attempting to restore the helmel to 
its original slmpe, vve preferrctl to leave it in the somewhat deformed condition m which 
it was discovered, and m-ade instead a copy in copper-plate — the result is to be seen in fig. 
114, In manufacturing the copy» we became aware tliat the strikingly Jeep opening over 
tlie trow-n of the head had simply been made tor technical reasons. The greatest diffi¬ 
culty in making the copy out of one piece was to hammer out the [iart covering the bade 
of the head, and our copper-smith found It tjuitc natural tliat the front part of the crown 
of the head should be unprotected. Tliis condition probably caused no great inconven¬ 
ience. llie wearer of the hehnet was unprthected only against projectiles, thrusts and 
blows directed at him straigM from the front — and from these he could easily protect 
himself wilh the shield; a blow directed oblicjudy from the front would be stopped by 
the two reinforced edges of the strongly projecting check-pieces, 

To judge from it.s siisc, tlie helmet liad a lining of Icatlier at least I cm thick, care¬ 
fully fastened by means ot the holes, about I cm. apart, all along the edge. It is highly 
pnibablc that this lining also covered tlve crown of the head in the opening between the 
projecting dicek-pieccs. In later times a special piece of bronae was placed In the open- 
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mg, cf. fig. 115. Dr. A, Wjlsthoim dft*«* my attcntMm to sudi piotes. found at Idalion 
in Cyprus, registered in the Su-diihh Cjffr/ti Exf>etltt/i>u, 11, p. 536, No. l48, and p. 543, 


IH> Cci|ir of bro^ hfjfpc! inm fhJfTilieg tnm^ No, 

No, *116, and there described as "sole-shaped, narrow lateral pieces of a bronae helmet.'' 
llie swung ‘sole" of the figured piece fits perfectly in the opening between tlie chcet 
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pieces; from the straight part a separate piece protecting the nose projected downwards *, 
This opening was masked in addition by a projecting ctcsU for the attachment of ^thich 
tiiere are tw'o holes on tlie top ot the helmet^ immediately hdiind the reinforced rim with 
the perforations for fastening the lining, 

iVo counterpart to our helmet exists amniig the tinds hitherto known from the Grctlc 
Mainland or Crete, An examlnution of extant representations of helmets also appears at 
first to give a negative result, cf. Kukahn. />r Htlrj, pp. 1^7 The on!y 

represemtation of a helmet of our type that I liuve been able to finil — it lias, by tlie way, 
escaped Kt:KAHN‘s attention — is on the stda found above the Fifth Shaft Grave at My¬ 
cenae, cf. Karo. Sc&^ic6t^rd^fer^ p, i<\8 , PL VTI. TIjIs includes a warrioc carrying a shield 
of "Boeotian” type and wearing a crested helmet. wli<i lies beneath die hooves of a gallop¬ 
ing horse, leaving been overthrown by ariotlier warrior in a chariot, LJafortimatelv the re¬ 
presentation is badly preserved (the material is po¬ 
rous) and of too general a nature to convey anything 
more than a bold impression, but having our helmet in 
mind, it seems obvious to me tSiat a helmet has here 
been portrayed ’which completely covers the back of 
the head and possess two targe, strongly projecting 
cheeh-picces in addition to a large longitudinal crest. 

Tliis type of helmet represented by our find and 
on the relief from the abi>ve mentioned stela is quite 
distinct from the two other forms of helmet that were 
earlier known from the Mainland, the boars* tu.'iks hel- 
mcr and the round helmet cavered with bronze, which 
vi'as provided with a c!iin-strap or loose clieek-pieces, 
cf. Kt;KAHN% Der ^ritci^ischt^ Heim, p. > ft. 

As regards the Cfctart helmets tiio main types may be distiuguished, the laminated and 
the single piece, the latter being either conical or in the shape of a hcjod. cf^ KI’KaHN, 
i>/f, c,, p. ] ff *, It is this latter helmet, made out of tuie piece in riie shai’H? of a hood, that 
most resembles our new- helmet type. It is most clearly depicted on the well-known 
steatite-rhyton from Hagia Triada, cf, f. inst BoiytHKT:, Aii-Kreta*, figs. 271—275- ITte 
hood helmet wdth finely curving lines e>ttends far down over tiie back of the head and has 
a slightly projecting, protective Up at the extfcmiiy; a sfimewlmt up-tumed peak occurs 
iU the front and a hole for the ears, below- svhidi loose check-pieces art attached as broad, 
protective clemc-nts, Kukahn rejects, op. c., p, 2 , with entire Justification in my opiniotii, 
Ki 'RT MOi.LHr’s supposition tliat it Is here a question of a special gladiatorial helmet, cf. 
>'Irr/^. JahTh. p. 2-iy, In spite of a certain general similarity the differences between 
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this helmet type amJ tiie nci* Mycenacatv example are too essential to permit the establish- 
mctit of any relationship between them 

1'hc use of helmets luidoabteiily (.iriginuLes in the Near Fast, cf, Bonnet, Dk Wtijjtfj 
(/rr i'f/lhn/ti tiiw/ OrtfNit^ p. 101. Many different types more or less reUted. arc characte* 
fisbeot the iliffecent peoples. Already the most andent Old-BabyIonian helmet with a low 
l-mint on tlie crown is closely fitted to Hie head. It projects strojigly in front, and extends 
vertically downwards Irom the temples, covering the ears and tiie back of die head, some¬ 
times with the auricles plastkaliv represented (hardly an orifice as Bonnet states, ofK t., 
p. 201; cf. Ills %. 9S). ill addition to this faintly curved liood the pointed helmet sha^ie 
already appears at an early date, later becoming tile typical Babyloiuan form The same 
shape occurs in Assyria, later developed into a spiked helmet by the Hittites, whose hel¬ 
mets, luiwevcT, are of a more purely conical sliape. Helmet adornments <xcur on both 
Hittite and Assyrian helmets, either in the form of a panache or of a crest. 

Helmets were introduced into Egj'pi at a comparatively late date, luid it seems as if tlie 
Egyptians adopted them because of the experience gained inUu: battles wdlh their helmetcd 
adversaries in Asia. Among tlte maity rcprcscatations r»f helmets worn by Fgyptions. us 
well as by “Fremdvdlker", there is none that closely com pores to tiur type. 

As regards the Near East, however, the available material has not yet been presented in 
such a form tluit it is possible to state with certainty whether our new Mycenaean helmet 
tj'pc has foreninncrs there or is an indigenous Mycenaean type, produced for better pro- 
tectiiHi v> lien the arms of assault, above all the sword, were improved. Fersonohiy 1 am 
nuist inclined ro hold the latter opinion. 

In the later deveinpineiit of the helmet the so-called insular type closely approaches U> 
our fnrni, In this a free visage section is cut away, and it is thus entirely open in front 
witliout protection for the nose or holes for the eyes. As regards tire finely formed ait^ 
vature at the back of the head our helmet especially resembles the later Ionic helmets, 
sometimes imitated in the shape of oil-vessels, aryboilae. llie jNordi-Greek-Attic type in 
the Geometric Period approximates to the insular fonn. while the Peloponnesian type fur¬ 
ther develops the Mycenaean boars' tusks iielind into a conical helmet. Still doser to our 
helmet Comes the later Cypriote form wjtli Immovable dieek-pieccs, d Kmkahn, /i/i. i\ p. 
14, PI. V. % but differs essentially, howes'cr, in the extension down over the crown and 
Hie forehead and in a relatively short back-piece, A helmet also occurs on Cretan monu¬ 
ments, from Praisus, Paloikastro, etc.. \s'itli an unprorcaed visage section, cf. Ki.iKahN, 
p. 15 f. KfanLAHN's assumption that this type lias its prototype in the Babylonian 
form with tile Cypriote as intermediary, is disproved by our find. 

M the above survey sliows, it is difficult to range our helmet among the material hi¬ 
therto known froin the Mycenaean Age. It is tlierefore all the more astonisliing that it cor¬ 
responds perfectly tr» a type of [idmet described in Homer and which lias so far puizled 
lus commentators. 

Homer refers to helmets made entirely of metal in at least five places, 11. XII, 1B5 
in the follosving verse termed /UAHth/ wjoix; II. XVI I, 294 
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XaAtwxjmoyoLi, in the following msc called fcoofC,; tl< XX, 597 

XaAHOTPdfftifff. in the following verse jnu/julif HCovni Od, XVIII, 57« 
ini tkfMuit^fa and Od. XXll, H)2 with the same words. 

Hie terms for Helmet emiiloyeil in HoiTief are nijAtj^ and TytM/aAtw 

W'ith mt»v implied. It seems as if wc would have lo interpret (etymologically 

to bo compared witli as made of metal, of which them is evidence in the epithets 

/uxAre/jy, yuAKftTmofjo^, ini dt>utn'f<t, i.a/tnttjiiyt), hifinm)^ Tmu^n- 

n'Kiinft, etc., cf. EbcliNC, Lexicoff Homcrkujti. s.i\ Kvve^ has a 

sviJer meaning and is sometimes a leather helmet — it may be mMi/r/J, 

aiyeitf — but as the c}uocations already given show xfiovg may be termed Hvtfitj. 
and the last-mentioned term has also adjectional attributes 

/tiXnftnuf){j<f^, miyyaxKtt^ or cvjytAHo^ ini uQitraq^ot^ d(tnitvrn. Also ^t{Aij§ 
{etymologically to be connected si ith nikAa. nvk?J$, 'coupe', cf. Boisacq, Dictiofittaire 
itytitvlt^gufuct J.i:'.) just as i.e. with fcnir 7'ri.4fj#, designates the same thing us 

which is evident from the 11. XVt, 793 if., where the encounter of Hektor and 
Patroklos, w'ho wears the helmet of AchiUes, is described. The passage runs as follows: 

ro? *Vdjr« ftt%* woeiroj: Ki'i'eyt' linoAkoiv' 

(j 6i wtjcfj'rto/n^v^ mmyty* n^o>7h' i»i' 7nm’*v 

avk^nt^ Toi*<f^tiket*i, <St* ^iJfiooi 

Ktii laiWyfii nnoQ^ yt //#h‘ oi tUfttg rjti' 

InnrjHufior mjktfm , 

It is thus primarily a tjucstion of eiuci/ which Aplloii strikes off the head of Patrok* 

I os and rolls rattling under the hooves of the horses, and the crest 

of horsediuir is soiled with blood and dust. Never before ftmtiinHtuf: nitktjz hail been 
soiled with du.St. 

As regards the c'ti'mology of it is strange that die ancient popular etymology 

which interprets the word as fern, of Kirreu^ witli implied Art«i (— hide) in the mean- 
ing of helmet, originally of dog skin — cf. f. inst Hesyddos s.v. Kwetf. /m* #} 

in urvi:itu> diu/iuTus nsoikc^akaki — ts still met with in dictionnaiics, f. tnst. in Un- 
niLLL ScoTT, Gtctk~Englii6 Lexicon*’, CttNLIEl-'E, f'l Lifxicou of the Homeric dialect. In 
Homer tt docs no! have tlic sliglitest supjxtrt as the adjectival i^uaiities quoted above 
show' —^ it is, indeed, perfectly absurd to spciik of 'a dog-'skin helmet of ox-hide*' or "of 
wciiscl-skin"* — Tliat the etymology in ilsclf U old is best proved by 
Hades is, indeed, rqirescntcd in a wolf-head or rather dog-head cap ^ — but this docs 
not in any way improve the matter. As regards Ktyviii *Arhtf^, that Athena wears in 
11, V, 8-*5, in order to make hersell invisible to Ares, we arc there concerned with a play 
upon words, in whidi prtserves its original meaning, 'the invisihle", relating lo 

the fact tliat tlic helmet — just such a helmet as ours! — makes the face invisible, cf. below 

^ fj. ftosTiKim. tdSiiitn 0tr%'kftth€9 aini t, p. 
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p. \ 2^. Another attempt' to etymologize which, however, Im not received any 

great attention, w'as made bv Goebfi. iji his Lfx/Ioj^fts za Homer, p. T2(i f. He refers 
tlw ^\'ord tx> a stem ttv- with the meaning "swell” and connects it with such words as 
'cup'; cavity*,'hole'; in Latin r^nwj, CtnTtr, etc. In itself this corn- 

bin a tie kt seems to rae more acceptable, but I venture, nevertheless, to propound a new sugg¬ 
estion for consideratiiHi. I would cormect the stem kv- with a pre-Greek ku which is 
niet with in tiimQtoe. die Latin cuprum^ in the name Cyprus and which I believe to have 
found in the Cretan language, ku-st = copper axe. ff this combination is correct, we have 
to imagine that lias originally been of metal, then imitated in leather, and early 

in classical time the typical popular etymology has arisen via Hweti 

\\''e may now return to the helmet made entirely of metal, wioiri; or M't'ktf in 

Homer, and attempt to imagine its appearance from the text. The most detailed descrip¬ 
tion of this type of helmet is to be found in li. Xll, 182 ff.; 

rvH' ftp //fjylrJroir/y^. 

4oih£i/ fd/iarjoi- j^iAKorruo/Jofr 

(lija j^tknEttj n/Jji ^ivutou 

dor^oi', e;^K^f'u/f>i; Up 

pyPoi' AtiodOOf fuv fifutiGiVU 


TVdypnltes hurls Jus Spear at Damasos and bits the ’*bronzc-cheeked" helmet; tlic bronze 
helmet did not hold, for the bronze speur-bcad pierced it and also crushed the skull, and 
the brain scattered abroad witliin. it Is a question of a closcil h'jii: of helmet that i.s 
"bronze-checked" — the expression is correctly commented upon in Ameis-Hentze, Uo- 
merot Odyisee XXFV, 523: "wegen der Backenschinrie, die mit der Ksfipe aus cincni 
Stiick getdeben waren und unbcweglich an dcrselbcn festsassen ' Tire epithet 
occurs, as already stated, in three contexts in the Iliad: Xll, 185; XVII, 2V4; XX, 397 
iinil in the lines referred to in the Odyssey. Rlichki says in Homerhcht p. 96; 

dass die Dichter in jenen vicr Fallen dennoch korintische HeJme unJ nur sokhc Irn 
Si line batten, kimn nicht absolut geleugnet werden." In order to explain this anadironism 
he adds the following; "Ks hatulelt sich ninidit um HauptheJden, sondern um rein episod- 
Ische Gcstalten; es ist sehr wohl denkbar, dass geradc on soldien versteckten, ncbcn.sach- 
lichen Stellen ionisches Costum einmal auftaucht, In dieses alleln aber gehdrt die Hclmait. * 
- Tomb No, 8 in Deiidra teaches us something else! 

Ht-ihiG, Dai liomerhehe Epoi, p, 295 fL, also deals with the Homeric helmet. I'lie 
check-pieces of the helmet composed wholly of metal Hllbig imagined as fitting closely to 
the face, and, consequemUy, furnished witli eye slits like a vizor helmet — especially in 
view of the epithet w'hicli he translates "w'ith tubes for the e>'cs” = a vrzor with 

eye-slits. He reminds us of the numerous instances on w hich it is said that the eyes "sparkled 
terrifyingly" — he imagines- from behind the slits fHnuito, p. 297). He also attaches 

great importance to the fact that the face is covered by the helmet to such an extent tluu 
it was imj.'HJS.Sfble for the heroes to recognize one anotlver in the fray by anything else than 
external characteristics such as dieir armour and steeds. 'STiiie Diominles works havoc in 
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the rinks i>f the Trojans, Acn^s anJ PiiiJaro!i ’^‘c>ndcr who this terribic ndversarj' might 
be until PantLiros fiually ititers from hb heimet. sbield, and teajn tliat he is the sim of 
Tydeus, Jl. V, 175 ff Patroklos asks Achiltes to lend him his armour in order to make 
the enemies believe that the terrible Pelides again takes part In the battle, Jiij wheti he 
then marched out dad in the armour of Achilles, the Trojiins in fact mistook hiin for the 
latter, II, XVI, -it, 27H ff. According to litmo this speaks for vizor helmets. 

lire epithet avAtom^ has given rise to tiie most lantastic explanations ever since an- 
tli|uity (cf. HiiLmo. fip.e., p. 296), most recently on the part of those who have been un- 
W'iJling to accept — and with full justification! — HELarc's vizor helmet, cf. Ri-ICHEL, 
p V6 ff. Rejouil thus rejects IdELBio's translation "rdhrenaugig", but also '“hocli- 
rdlirig", the other adjective that occurs already in the Homeric coramentators of antiquity, 
“mit eincr liuhen den fJusdi tragenden Rdlire versehen," cf. litym, Magnun^, j,i\ 
p. 17U, 3- UfwOKOj* oii jr^yvnrat d Rj-lctLEL proposes — and he is 

in the bnsst company — that the epithet refers to “jene auf gevi issen altcsten Helmartcn 
angebrachten hornartigen Vorspriinge' — "rohrenartige AnsiUze, wic bei der Sdineckc 
odcr dem genannten Fische.'* — One has gone far astray ironi the 

only natural translation: ~ /ja^etn tui pi^i'ipicie'ndum, 

'Hie pertod who dons our helmet discovers tfiat became of ttie protruding dieek-pieces 
his field of vision is extremely limited, and his face is completely invisible to all except 
those who viev him straight from the front, It Lseasy to understand that the eyes some¬ 
times '“sparkled terrifyinglv*' in a sudi frame. 

Hcdmer's statement that the shining hdmet swayed around the temples — II. Xltl, 805 
rtf *n' ttottrd/pfjtnf tftmrij ftt-ltro (d. also 11, XV, 609 and (VI8) — is alsft 

comprehensible when we consider out helmet. |ust as the meaning of im Ktuin'npr/tstiotiot'Ja, 
“exactly adjusted to die temples’* becomes perfectly clear. This epithet is aptly applied 
to our helmet in view of die concave indentations marking the ears and the line of titc 
neck on the sides of the helmet. The epithets /ji 7 r<*rt«oyj.- and applied to Homeric 

helmets provide a certain justification in supposing that the crest of our helmet consisted 
of a horse’s tail. 

Once again an unexpected find from the Mycenaean Age has come to the defence ol 
Homer against those who lutve traced additions and have sought explanations of Homeric 
descriptions in younger civilizations. It is well known dial the archaeological momenta 
in Homer svhidi may be referred wdth absolute certaintv to the Mycenaean Age are as vet 
not impressively numerous, cf* Nilsson, Ilotm'f ami Alyccrwe, p. tj? — 150. With Nes- 
tor’s cup and the boars' tusks iielmet we can range with equaj certainty since the find in tomb 
No, H at Dendra m'l'th/ — ijtl tt^ftrajpoi^ doafii'fti. 

a helmet wholly of bronze, with bronze cheek-pieces, with limited Held of vision, and 
exactly adjusted to the temples. (See further p. 199)* 
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[ wisii to take this occasion for corr<?cting the opinion I have ca/lier stated with re- 
^zd to a find tku we made in the 'Cemitapli', diainber tomb No, 2, at Dcadra, It con¬ 
cerns the object which in Ruyui TomIh. p. 97, is described under No. 22 as ■six-pton^'d 
fishing-spear" (PI. XXX tV, I . also depicted in BcissEHT. Aii KreU*, fig, 176), Not only 
the site, in die interior of the country, argues against this designation, but also tliosc ob¬ 
jects with which it was associated not being indicative of any implement of a special trade 
but of a hijusehold utensil in general use. In reality we have lierc an illustration <»f 
Homer. 

At die sacrifices made by Odvsscus and Nestor bones enveloped in fat and covered with 
pieces of meat were burnt, and youths were standing by with that is five- 

pronged forks, in iheit hands: II, 1, 465, Od. Ill, 460:*'r*i Ai 

Hcsychh>s gives the following explanation under the word mi-re 

El- Our object, which had a woo¬ 

den handle [■•ossibly attached by means of small nails even though the socket is short, has 
bem a trident-like implement, not. however, with five, but with six pcongs, dius propeily 
speaking not From the passage in Homea it is evident that 

the object in t{ue 5 tion is not a fistung spear, but a sactifical fork and probablv also a fork 
with wliich the pieces of meat arc tiimctl over on the fire and the boiled pieces of meat 
were lifted out of the cauldron, for wULcli pur|>ose it is excellently suited with its crooked 
prongs. We liavc thus succeeded m relegating still another object described by Homer 
to the Mycenaean civilization. 

Helbjg, Di 4 ( hom<fh€he lipos^ p, 355 ft., lias connected with bronze im¬ 

plements tound in Italic territory, especially in Ftrurtii. that liavc five to seven prongs 
combined on a bronze ring which on one side terminates in a socket intended for a wiki- 
den handle. Here, however, tlic prongs arc not placed at tin* point of the ' fork", but 
on itne side of the bnuize ring, rather like the pegs of a take, and tlie implement cannot 
in any way be dcsaibcd as fn the Italian examples — a similar form is 

depicted on a red-figured vase in Berlin, cf. Furtwangler, Beichrcibsfn^ der BetlhieT 
VasoisanjmI//»g^ p. 510* No. 21JtR — 1 recognize a further development of the Myce¬ 
naean and Homeric implement. 


4, The boars' tusks helmet. 

Inchamber tomb No. 8 numerous carved pieces of boars’ tusks of diffcrCDt types were 
discovered, cf. above p, '15 ff., wdiidi had attached h> a lidmet of leather or of si>me other 
thick material, as ts shown by string-holes and indctitatlons on their rear surface. Tliese 
are of cxactlv the same kind as those described by Wage, Chamber Tombs^ p. 212 ff., PI 
29, 30 . The presen'cd pieces have been cut to fit one another so carefully that eadi piece- 
fits only in its alUited place — put together they formetl a complete covering without any 
gaps. The pieces that are pointed at one end, the tips of the tusks, were fixed to the top 
of the helmet and an abrasion at tlie very points sliows where the crest holder has over- 
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lappctl tlie tusks, 't’he intermediate pieces, sqtiareiy cut at buth ends, svere arrarigcd in two 
rows^ tlif upper wiib Lite concave side tn the left, the lower to the rij^ht — S4>tne were still 
found in this relationship, cf, 116, The\- comprised the two rows covering the hel¬ 
met IickkI, Tlie smaller pieces slightly curved and with squarely cut ends obviously be¬ 
long to the cheek-pieces and were juxtaposed verticaliy in groups of three — tiais is 
shossii by ever)' tljiid contact surface betw'een tlie pieces, 'llie remams in tlie tomb are 
sufficient for the reconstruction of an entire helrtiet, a splendid hunting trophy, for the 
production of which at least il) to 'JO boars must have been kiUedi. Unfortunately, the 
limited time at oui disposal for the conservation <ff the finds did not permit us to re- 
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construct the helmet, but its reconstruction, which can be effected in every detail, will 
be undertaken at the first opportunity. 'X''hen this Ims been accomplMied it will be poss¬ 
ible to deal with the technical features in greater detail. 

11115 type of hdmt.'t is clearly differentiated from that wliich Wace tiiconstructed fmm 
pieces discovered in one of the cliambcr tombs at Mycenae, tomb 318, cf. Chiwther Tombi, 
i*Iatc 38 , where all the pieces are perforated at each of the four comers, Tlie same is true 
of several of the pieces from the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae — in making trial ex¬ 
cavations on die acropolis at Midea we have also found such a piece, cf. above p. 1-+, 
fig. u: 4 . Waoi, who deals with the two helmet types in considerable detail, Chambet 
Tombs, p. 212 f.. refers to Reichhl, ihoierh(he Witjletf, p. 101 ff., w-lio in tins connec¬ 
tion has cited the well-known passage in Homer, U. X, 261 ff., wliere there is a descrip¬ 
tion of the helmet tliat Meriones lends Odysseus: 
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— —. tifttii hi Kt^aA^finv ifhfU.*' 

tjii'iii) trokiotv iV piTodi^w* 

harotidt- ftr Ai'VKdl 
uyofiAfn to^ fiuj; QafiH's 

€v mi fttr^oy ^ t'i>i jrfAf*^ 

We now liave a wlioli; series of finds and representations of such helmets, most re¬ 
cently COTipiletl by Kukahn, D^r ^rti^chhe/je llehn^ p, 3 f- Since many of die pieces in 
our tomb were obviously found m stia, we have attained perfect clarity, bfjtli as regards 
the use of die pointed pieces on the very top of the helmet, and with respect to the cur¬ 
vature ^if the lo^jS’cr rows, alternately to the right and to the left — evdn taii Wace, 

Chamber Tombs, p. H-i, assumts that u new type of pita, <|uite small and triangular 
in sliape, lias been used to fill in tiic interstices. Tins seems to me to be out of die (;[ucs- 
tion, because the large pieces liavc been mutually fitted to one another by being cut in such 
a manner that no gaps could possibly have been left. These small pieces belong instead 
to a scctitjfi jirotecting tlie back of tlie tiead, of the kind that is reproduced in i, uisc, the 
ivory relief from Mycenae, cf. Bossert« Ah‘KreUi‘. fig. 57, The protective part for the 
back of the head, which must necessarily have been more Ucicible, did not possess a con¬ 
tinuous covering of pieces of tusks, but an arrangement of these tn two or three rou's, (cf. 
the relief from Spata. HossERT, fig, <50) with the points of one row directed up¬ 
wards, and, to judge from the string-holes, their bases interconnected, in part overlapp¬ 
ing each other, so Ltiat a projecting solid aest was fooned- 

It is as yet impossible to determine whether the two types of boats’tusks helmet should 
be chrotHilogically differentiated. Bittli types. Jiowcver, apfiear to belong to Late Helta- 
die I and 11, cf. Wace, Chamhet Tombs, p. 210. 'Ilic type reconstructed bv WacE seems 
to be simpler and is assumed by him, Chamber Tombs, p. 58, to be older than die example 
with whidi wc are dealing lierc. In the Fourth Shaft tkave at Mycenae, however, pieces 
were found belonging to two different helmet types. Personally 1 reckon with at least 
two helmets from this grave and cannot refer the pieces to one and the same helmet, as 
Karo has done, Scbachtgraber, p, 218 — this being also indicated by the fact that four 
■'Helmbusditrager" were found in the same grave, cf. Karo, ib., p, 113. No. 532—555. 
True enough, those with perforated holes in all tour corners tor attaclunent belong, in 
ray opinion, to a simpler tyj^e but tliis dtics not necessarily mean an older form. If the 
circumstances concerning the find in House E in Eutresis. belonging to Middle Helladic 
If, but which lias undergone later alterations, ct. GOLDMAN, Eutresis, pp. 220, 52 ff., tiad 
been absolutely dear, these would liave been support for dating the simpler type to 
Middle Helladic, for at Eutresis some pieces were found pierced through from front to 
back, cf, ib., fig, 290. Furtlier excavations will show if a difference in age really 
exists. 

As regards the number of zones of pieces mounted on helmets of the more elaborate 
type, the known material reveals considerable variatioas. Ouf helmet has liad three rows, 
the uppermost consisting of pieces wnth the one end pointed, the tw'o lower row's with both 
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stjtiarcly ttimmetj* and Karo ohviamly unagines ihc helmet from the Foactii Sliait 
Grave to have beea rmiiie in the same maimer. On the ivory hea^i from chamber tomb 
27 at Mveenae there are five rows, on the head from Spata. cf. B/iUtrlitf Q/rffS/tofifUtiCff 
HcUiW(fat‘, 1878, PI. IH 2, four or five, rm that from Eiikium, Murray, ibcaavitiiom in 
Cyfirtii, PJ. 2, probably lour, on the representation BSA XXV, PL jTf a, three row's, on the 
pern from Vaphio,1889, PL H), again three, on the silver vase 
from Mycenae, Karo. Sebmhigtahr, p. 119, PI. 131, two rows. We thus have from two 
to live zones, piobabtv. even if the older eiramplcs seem to have lewer ^oiies, uJtiinutely 
dependent on the srae of the tusks. 

Tlie bt»ars‘ tusks lieltnct is, as Nilsson, Mhmitn-Myctmeim Rdi^iofu p. 19 f,. has rightly 
emphasized a special Mainland feature, an opinion which is siiaral by KutiAHN, Dit 
j^rhchisibii Uclm^ p. *>. Evans’ attempt, PidMt of AUtm, 111, p, 98, note 1 and abtwe 
all IV, p. so'f ff., to vindicate the (lictan origin of tliis type seems to me timucccssful as 
regards tlie covering, *nie only real remains of boars’ tusks as helmet adorrvmcnts tram 
Crete liave been tound in Tomb 3'> of tlie Xafer Papoura Cemeter)" and this tomb is rc^ 
ferred to Late Minoan III immediately succeeding die fall of the Palace, which in my 
opinion was caus€^d by the expansion ot the people of the 3»lamland - • tliere is nodsing 
to prevent us from consideruig the boars' tusks as evidence of this. The pictorial repre¬ 
sentations of helmets from seal stones, vases, and tablets, which Evans cites, do not give 
any definite support tr* Hie assumptii>n dial they represent adornments made of boars' tusks. 
True enough, the (icLtucc hood is subdivided into zones, but the nature of ilie covering, e, 
g. on the scaling from Hagia Triada, cf, Evans, Pullet of dIiwo.t, IV, tig. 856, rather 
leads one to think of small, oblong metal plaques. Among tlie Hittites there existed a hcl- 
mer type with metal mountings, cf, f. inst. G.arstang, The Lw4 of th( ilhiites^ Pi, LXIX, 
2, show'ing some soldiers from the Yazili-Kaya reliefs wearing higJi helmets with vertical 
bardike rifling, which Bo.N'Ntt; Die Wajfeti dc* Volker da Jititi Ortems, p. 201, inter¬ 
prets as metal covering, no doubt correctly. On a later ivory relief for inlay )mm tlie West 
Palace .Section at Knossos circles occur indicative of applied metal disks in horizontal 
bands instead of boars' tusks. Tlie Minoan helmet wliidi closelv resembles in form tliie boars* 
tusks helmet has accordingly, in my opinion, been of leather or of some padded nuiterial, 
with horizontal ridges, sometimes with a covering of oblong or circular metal plaques. 

The conical helmet hood may. in my opinion, have been impufted from Crete, but the 
covering of boar's tusks 1 regard as a feature indigenous to the Mainland, easily explained 
by Uic* fact that the boat must have occurred in fat greater numbers in tlve w tdespread 
marshy thickets ot Mainland Greece than in Crete, 

I hope to have im opportunity of returning to our find in tomb No, 8 in tiie near future, 
when the helmc*! has b«n reconstructed. 

5. Origin of the Ionic capital. 

Diir find of the ivory mountings of a svouden coffin in chamber tomb No. 8, cf. above 
p- 17, PL 11. affords us suffident reason for dealing with one of the mwt controversial 
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subjecti in Greek urchitectural history: the origin of the Joiiic style. Tlrcrt can, how¬ 
ever, be no 4 ucstion of taking tlie discussion of the probUnii here in its entirety. 1 
shall, therefore contine myself to a few incidental observations. 

Hitherto, the discussion has centred iipoii whetlier the so-called Aeolian or proto-ionic 
style is to be considered as a pre-requisite for the Ionic or whether the two East-Greek volute 
capitals are genetically indejjendent of orie another. The answers fiave been extremely 
diversified. Tlie former alternative was advocated by ClarkI:, who found the fint Aeolian 
capital, which he called proto-Ionic, m Ncandria, cf. Am, fimrn, of Afch. II, 18H6, p, I ff. 
The same fundamental viewpoint w'as later accepted by Jl.ftiLfs LaMgr in Danike Vt- 
iitmktthoH€i Stlskijbs 5^f///erj Femte Rarkke, Uht, Philoi. Ajd., V, p. IJ5 fl’., v, LuscHAN, 
Emsiehmi^ mid Heyhnujt dir joftisehen Sd/4t\ in Dtfr alte Orutit, XIII, Heft. 4, MeuariR, 
Kerjf/frcAfWe FormeitUifire dfs Offiamefiti und der p. 4!i9 ff., and L, Ktelf.berc, 

on the whole, is iintAfier adherent to this view, Dti\ 2oiiin:he KcipitAI von Lirhn, in Co- 
roilti Arebiitoiogitu Prinapi lleicdiiitruf Regni Sjs/^cnn Gintavo Adofiho dedicoiti (Atta 
Insiitmi Romtini Rtrgni S/tec/titi 111, p, other theory, that the two capitals are 

genetically independent, was championed by FiftHSTEiN, Dm hniii-ht OtpitAl^ 47. 
It^ifickAnntmis Ptagrtimm, p. 56 if., and Koldewey, Nenndria,, p, VJ ff. No general 
agreement lias, as yet, been reached, even if the former alternative seems at present to pre¬ 
ponderate. 

In the last decade the discussion has progressed along diffetenr lines, and a certain 
tendency'to seek the origin of the hvo styles in the Near East with ifo floral ornamentation 
Jm become manifest, cf. W. Andrae, immebt Pft^’LIiski, La cc^/ow«r hfittfUn 
(?/ U ^ymboiisme orientai, in Rcrmr ArvL 7, L!!F3r), p, 3 ff, and Schefold. Das ablische Ka¬ 
pil Ai, in Idbreshcftt dei OslfTreithisdien archiwhghchen }?t.itituics XXXI, 193H, p. 42 ff, 
'Hie latter declares tn summary diat tlie two styles are not '‘wesensverschjeden’', but “Ge- 
staltungeii derselben 'Urpflanxe' - oricntalischc Schmuckmotive, die den gneschlschcn 
Former! augninddicgcn, bind liingst erkannt". 

'Ihis Oriental floral ornamentation, considered as an original source of iaipiration, 
seems lilghly alluring with regard to the Aeolk capital, but I have greater difficulty m 
accepting it as the ff>ol of the Ionic, at least as its only root, and I can under no circum¬ 
stances accept the theory that the Iodic capital has developed from the /Veotian. 

With regard to the Ionic style it has been emphasised — with entire justification, as 
far as I can see — that the volute capital, hoc cn the volutes, q-rmticm with egg-mould¬ 
ing. and “Zwicker'-filling, constitutes the basic element of the sp'le, cf. v. LusatAN, upiC., 
p. 7 f. V. LlTSCHAN wished h> discern in tins "einfach die Krone der Dattelpalmc"; Pech¬ 
stein regarded it as a lily. Actually wc do nut possess the Ionic architectural style as a 
whole, but all the constitvitive elements of lire Ionic capital are present within the Aegeaii 
region as early as the late Bronze Age and thus, the oidc-st preserved Aeolian capital from 
the beginning of the 6tJ! century B.C. can hardly be called proto-Ionic'. 

On dre ivon' mountings on our w-ooden coffin from tomb No. 8 exactly these elements 
occur, volutes with 'Zwickel’-filling connected by an intermediate segmented element. As 
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lias been cfiipliasizcd above ^7 our mountio^ is by no means iinimie* cf. above all 
WacE, ChuwUtf Trjmbs, p. iV'l, fig. 30. iTom tomb 1:2 in Asine we have another type 
ol mbiJ work on a wooden coffin, nine flower-buds flith projectuig stamens in the middle 
and two well’dc\'elopcd volutes, witli round rock-crystaJs as moiuitings. in tlic eyes, d, 
Asint^ p. 387, fig. 252 — for the arrangement cf. a similar coffin from the Tomb of the 
Tripod Hearth in tlie cemeterv ot 21afer Papoura, Arcixunla^ta LIX. IW5, p. d.H. fig. 
do. llivsc f lowers witli volotcd exterior petals, obviously wilii a Uly os their prototype, 
arc the closest models I kn<w of the Aeolian capital In the descriptive account, p. 47. 
we have emphasized diat the volutes on the new mounting from tomb Mo. 8 have dicir 
closest analogies in tlie wJiorl-shclU, adonving the royal draughtboard fr<jm tlic throne 
room in Knossos, cf, Evans, Pdtice «/ Alf«oj, U p. 17^1. Thus it is of the greatest im¬ 
portance to be able to state that these artistic motives, very similar tiiough not identtcal. 
may be arrived at from entirely different points ot departure, in one instance a flower, in 
the other a shell. Tliis fact should prompt a certain caution, when it is a tjuestiun ol 
«.)ctcrmining the origin of a linear ornament. 

Ill this connection it is necessary to empliasize that the volute does not originate in 
floral ornamentation alone. EVANi, P»(iac€ o/ IV, p, 110, has called attentum to 

the significance of the whorl shell motive with regard to the origin uf the spiraliform 
patterns, and this, of course, particularly applies to volutes of the kind dealt with 
here. The natural ‘Zwickcr'-ftiling afforded by the shell cannot be disregarded in this 
connection. A fad which alsii deserves to be explicitly tniplmsmed is that tlie spiral eye 
of our mounting already has a rosette as tilling — exaaly like the later Ionic capital in 
its da^ical form, e.g, in tlie North Porch of the Erechtlieion, Un oiir col fin mount¬ 
ing wt even liavc the forerunner of the cymation witli the egg-moulding in the segmented 
torus visible between the volutes — placed, b" it noted, in just the pysition betw'een them 
that is later occupied by the cTmatiun. 

In referring to this, 1 have only wished to cal! attention to a |x>s5ibilUy that has been 
too little considered in the discusion of the origin of the Ionic st)'le. When it is a question 
of the cvolutionar)' history of the volute capitals, we do not neccssafily, nor exclusively, 
have to turn to the Orient, but hosv shall w'e expJain the fact that all these elements which 
occur fully dcvelojjcd in the Muuian-Mycenacan dvilizatiiui could disapj'iear and come to 
light again in classical art, where they attain thdr fully developed form.' If there really 
is a connectiun. thev must have led an existence hidden from view during several cen¬ 
turies. Out material from the older period indicate,s that they existed on wmdftt boxes ui 
coffins, probably often m the shape of pure wtxid-carvings I have already intimated in 

mother context, Ecj fJJrte Lf CTffCf w t'Asic iWhmtrt tiax ttmfn prihhtorii^tiet, 

suriout €n vm dirs fumiits ffrojih^es ii AJf/ui rn CV/V (It'"*'Congr^ tiirc d historic 1937). 
tliat tnudr speaks lor such a concealed existence of Minoan-Mveenaeau ailtural elements 
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m the Near East.^ above all in Cj^rus and in Syria and probably also on the west coast of 
Asia Minor, wp<?cially in its southwest comer, ancient Caria, the investigation of whid> 
is one of the tnost urgent tasks of Aegean prehistoiic archaeology. These survivals flow¬ 
ered again in Archaic Tonic art duruig the so catlcd Orientalizing Period, Minoan-Myce- 
naean art has mainly been a '‘Kleinkunst”, Ionic art gave monumental expression to the 
traditional foim.s known for hundreds of years. 


6 . The gold ring. 

The religious representation so rich in details Hiat occurs on the gold ring from 
chamber tomb No. It\ deserves a somewhat more estertsive ct»mmentary tlian the Jes* 
criptinn given above p. 8L Cf. PI. VII: 1, fi—c. 

The slirine on the left is comprised of two elfiments, the isoUomic structure, and the 
colonnade behind adorned with horns of consecration. As regards the isoJomic stnic- 
turt a cult building is suggested of the kind we know from the gold-plates found in 
Sliaft Graves 111 and IV at Mycenae and from a gold-plate found in the bee-hive tomb 
at Volo, as well as from representations in tlie wall-paintings from Knossos. Tlte repre¬ 
sentations cited above show tlie frontal aspect of the biulding, on our ring we see it from 
the side. In view' of the small pro^portions of the building clearly indicated by tlic com¬ 
parative Size of the female figures, I remind tlje reader of paraOcls from Knossus, cf. 
Evans, <?/ Afmnj, II, p. 524, namely a clay seal-impression showing part of a shrine 

and an adorant who is considerably taller, :i>.y fig. ^26, and a day matrix from a signd, 
ih„ n, p. 762, fig. -V7S, showing the goddess seated on a small pillar shrine The model 
sitppHed by the Miniature Fresco from Knossos cannot tiave been mudi more than 2 Vj 
m. high to judge from the surrounding figures, somewjiat less than the columnar shrine, 
of wliicli Evans has found traces on the w'c-st side of the Central court at Knossos, cf. 
PaUtct of iMinoi^ Ilf P- ti06. 

Under such circumstances it cannot be a ejuestiim uf a building in which a cult cere¬ 
mony has taken place, the latter being enacted in front of the biiitding. It has probably 
had. as its main object a symbol, an aniomic representation of the deity, the pillar in the 
pillar shrine. Tlie building w’os certainly an imitation of the- dw-elling-house common in 
Crete, cf. the house faiences from the Town Mosaic, Evans, hilnce {if Aihws, I, p. 301 
ff., fig. 223, and the gold-plates sliow ing Cretan influence. On our ring this building and 
the colonnade visible behind it, are mutually related as is evident from the fact that the 
horns of consecration, the sacred symbol, arc placed on the latter, not on the shrine itself, 
as is usually the case. In such an instance as tfiis, one readily takes the building for an 
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atf,ir itnjt we ilctually liave altir structures biiiit in the same tnaiiner with square blocks 
and a cuvcrin^ slab, projecting a little beyond tiie stone structure, and forming a comice, 
tf. a fragment of a steatite pyxis fiom Knossos, there crowned by horns of coO’ 
secration, Evans, of Mmm. I!, p. ^)l4. As to the question of the lioms of coji 

secratiem and the facade of the Minoan shrine, compare in addition Nti-SSON, MmotiH’ 
MyeemeMi Retii^ion, p. MO ff- 

In view of what has been said above, it is easier io understand the figure in front of 
the shrine Like the shrine slie is seen in complete profile with her arm raised exactly like 
the wtTimen on a signer ring from a chamber tomb at Mycenae, illustrating the adoration 
of a sacred spring, the water descending from a lieight within a walled temenos, cf, 
Evans, PMce of Mims, HI. p. 1J7 U fig Her attitude close by the slitine may aL«. 
be compared with the fragmentary representation on a Late Palatial seal imprcsaion from 
Knossttt, cL Evans, of AHwoj, II. p. n4, fig. 326, in tills instance, however, with the 

difference tliat both adorant and shrine on our ring are seen wholly from the side. As 
regards the pose of the head, compare alsf) a seal impression from tlagia Triada, Ntls- 
SON, Ai//nw«'Al)rwi(j*rw Ri7/gi««, p. 150, fig. 59. ibe fact that she is dressed in an 
anitml skin, character!aes licr as a religious ministraiit, illustrating the widespread prac¬ 
tice of votaries wearing the skins of their offerings, cf. Alouu*»enti Am/chi XIX, P- 11^ 
ft.; Nilsson, AiifiooH'Alyt'tniie^n p. t52 ft.; PerssoN, Aker/frtikiriier i>cf/holl~ 

rtstnmgttr. in PomedfineN 1V30. p. 7 ff- We have to imagine the lower part of tiit bud\ 
of the officiant as attired in a hide or skin with the tail plainly visible closa.- by the base 
of the complete column, and identical to the officianis on the well-known Hagia Triada 
sarcopliagus. The Mnall indentations tlut are irregularly scattered over the smooth sur¬ 
face above the legs and the tall probably indicate the shaggy pelt with its gradations of 
hues as on the sarcopliagus — probably, to judge from the tail, it is a goatskin in both 
instances. Betw'cen the upper large indentation and the upper part of the shaft of the 
column a row of shallow indentations appears, a customary device in the delineation of loose 

flowing hair. rf 

1 wish to retract iiere a simple explanation which 1 was first tempted to offer in regard 

to the objects between die building fattliest to the left and the column, ^e almost ob¬ 
literated lines in the intermediary space may at a first glance be imagined as flying birds, and 
since the building itself has h<xn associated with the tripartite shrines. I especially rc^ 
mind the reader in this conncaicm of the gold-plates from Mycenae, w here doves sit on the 
two lower buildings. “The birds" would in such a case personify the epiphany of the 
deity, present because of tlie cult ceremony staged in front of the building. Further, in 
repreentatiems of this kind flving birds arc rarely seen — they are usually represented Sitt¬ 
ing. Yet. a flying bird actually occurs on a gold ring from the necropolis in Phacstos, 
cf Nilsson, AUfiooti Alyrenitton p. 25 1, fig- 74. It also seems probtible to me 

that the tw'o doves represented on the gold-plate from Mycenae ought in reality to be 
imagined as flying; for technicaJ reasons they liavc been placed on the outer horns on the 
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two lower parts ot the shrine. Their extended wm^s mtjjht indicate tiiat tiie doves were just 
alighting, but fur tcchnicaJ reasons it was im]:)OSiiblc to render lliem in the flying schema 
usual in the Minoan-Mycemcan style with the wings seen wliglly from below*, compare 
our silver cup below p. 1 -K) and the Pbaestas ring, because thej* would thus have been un^ 
naturally stipjxirtc^l iUi a wing-tip. What might be taken for birds at a first glance is, 
liowevcr, interpreted in the appended drawing as the most deeply engraved parts of an 
«t I (dating devotee, an interpretation resultaig from a control examination by a magni- 
ficationX 15 of bfiili pliutograph and galvanoplastic copy, 

The dancers arc two female figures in tlounced skirts seen cn face, but, according to 
the artistic convention, with the feset and the head in pmfilt, an attitude very characteristic 
both ol Miuoan and of Egyptian art. Hie relatively short skirts are a Middle Minoan 111 
itiihjre in Crete, cf. Evans, Piiluce of Aihivi, IJi, p, oi. A ritual dance frequently recurs 
in the religious representations rin the gold rings. Tlie dancing human figures thenisclvcs 
arc possessed by the spirit; the orgiastic dance, together with tjxc chants that accompanied 
it. being the obvious vehicles of incantation. Tlie ecstacic dance reveals one of two well- 
know'n asjwcts of the nature cult; tlie other is the mournful lamenlation. Tlius, it is as¬ 
sociated w itli the tree cult, cf. Njlsson, AUmmtHMya'tMeiifi Rcli^^ion, p. 236. For tlic 
role the dance played in classical times in connection with Ariadne, cf. Nilsson, rjp.r., 
p, 452, in connection with Art(?inis, p. 433. Bcith these deities are certainly descendants 
ot the ancient Cretan Greit Nature God^less, who w-as undoubtedly worshipped in the 
fiirai r>l! a tree within a sacred enclosure, p. 225 t., as well as in many other wavs. 
With regard to tlie enclosure cf. especially Nrrjiso.N, off.c., p. >32, 

A baetylic stone is to be seen W'ithin the enclosure, on our ring. The representation 
is that of a relatively small elliptical stone of the kind that has been found in different strata, 
e. g. in Astnc, cf. /fibre, p. 2-V f„ where several otliur, similar stones are also mentioned, 
VAt.MtN. A'li'iscjyfi lixfiedinou^ p. 3'n f., Uhonllr, hUi/urriii |1 (1933), p. 342 
h, fig. 14, and for finds in Cyprus cf. Sfchjvisr, Die tines eyfirische/i 

Tcmeim, in ArtJm> fik Rtii^ttituwhstwc/Mjt XXX, p. 317. The stone from Asine was 
found on the summit ot the Barbouna moiintaui within a temenos containmg a small slirine, 
dating to the Arclmtc Period to judge from the surnHinding finds — which included a 
small leaden ligurc ol an ardiaic Apollon. It assridates the omphalos and baetyUis. 

The baetylic stone, as the aniconic image, is the actual liabiration of die divinity, to 
w hich he may be brought Jiiwn at any time by the appropriate ritual, cf. Evans, Ftiluce of 
h p, L60. Bath the Papbiari Aphrodite and Astaite oJ Dyblos have baetylic images 
and are accompanied by a youthful male ounsort with a simitar baetylic equivalent Tlie 
earlier ianiconic cult image is explained by later tradition as the gravestone of a divine per¬ 
sonage, cf. Delplii. Amykiai, and at Knossos die (omb of the Clretan Zeus; cf. Evans* Pa- 
fare of Af/woi. II, p, H3H. On a wall painting from Knossos a regular omphalos with lillets 
m reiircsentcd providing still further confirmation of the above and shedding light upon the 
ancient tradition of Delphi's reLitioiis wuth Crete. Regarding the whole problem cf. Evans, 
Aly/ewuivw; 7V/r and Piilar Cult, especially p. 170 f., in fnurn, of Hell. Studies XXI, p. SW f.. 
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where i.a. a gold ring from Kiiossos is dealt w'trii, on which time occurs a scene of stone or 
bactylus worsliip associiiteJ the tree cult. The baetivus has here the ccmiail outline tliat 
Li charactenstk of the oldest bactyls in later fepresentiitions of the sacred precinct at Paphos 
in Cyprus, 

'fire reUgic>us cect-monv tliac Is iicrformed close by the shrine represents a monient in 
the w'orship of the aniconic deity, 

( have treated oar ring in connection with other and sinular rings in my Sather Leattrei, 
The Religion o/ Greece lu prehhtutic T/rjcj, Berkeley^Los Angeles 1^42. 

7 , Transiation of metal forms to pottery. 

One is accustomed to find in arcltacological literature more or less convincing stati*- 
ineiite expressive of the opinion that a piece of pottery has a metailtc prototype. Certain 
archaeologists are favourably disposed towards conclusions of tliis nature, others view 
them more sceptically. Reliable proofs are difficult to adduce except in those instances 
in which certain details essential to metal-work, such as rivets witli their heads, arc plastic¬ 
ally rendered in clay. However, from shaft 11 in Qiamber tomb No. lu we have an ex- 
ce^ingly instructive illustratum of this kind of translated tecltni<iue. 

As Im been mentioned above, five silver vases were found in tJie slialt, and all poS' 
sessed direct counterparts in clay in tiie same stiaft. One miglit simply speak of one set 
mtenJed for festive occasions, ma for everyday use. In % 117 1 have placed the cor¬ 
responding clay vases immediately below tlie silver vases. Tlicre can be no doubt that the 
silver vases with thdr finely curved contours and their thin, broad handles are the primarv' 
ones. It is interesting to perceive that the vases lose part of their original elegance and 
rliar their unitary t^viality becomes less pronounced when translated from the ductile, flex¬ 
ible metal into the heavy, moulding clay. 

We have here clear evidence that the original prototype of the stemmed goblet is ot 
metal, a prototype that has abo been discovered in other pbtes, cf. Evans. PdLicf of Mr- 
iioj, IV, p. 363 ((.; WaCD, Chamber Tomhx, p. t IH f. That such must be the case is in¬ 
dicated by tlic very shape of the va.se with its broad, flat foot and its slender stem support¬ 
ing the bowl. Neither foot nor stem can seem functionally projier to him w'ho thinks ex¬ 
clusively in forms appropriate to clay; they arc of ti;K> delicate a nature for this brittle ma¬ 
terial, as every archaeologist in the field learns to know in ample measure through the 
(juantities of broken vases of this kind that are found to Mycenaean strata and tombs. The 
elegant fonn is created for t!ic solid, yet flexible metal plate, w hich could easily be chased 
into the desired shape. But the form was attrartive and liad tirercfore aroused tlie desire 
to create a more aestetic everyday ware, whereby, however, much of its elegance has 
been lost'. Wc can see how the stemmed goblet is gradually coarsened, how' the stem 
grows ever thicker and the bow l by degrees becomes shalk)wer, and how the curved side 
acquires a sliarply angular shoulder — here not an cv'idcnce of direct rraaslation from me¬ 
tal, as lias been maintained regarding certain Minyan vases. 

~ * On thi» point I WPJUVT iiMHltcr limn FtJuvJMA*. Aljfri™ Ffl'i-O. P '5* 'f 
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In a grcyisL inmiAtation that covers several I of these jijoblecs Waci-. Chumbcr Totnbs, 
p. 1.H2 f., has wished to sec "remains of some unfixed paint or simUar substance intended 
to give these day vessels the ap}>earancc of vases of metal, perhaps silver.” It is exactly 
those clay vessels from our shaft winch ate counterparts of stiver vases that have this grey¬ 
ish incrustatiem, cf, above p. 92 f., Nr>&. 41—i5. Wao-'s alternative thci>fy that the incrus¬ 
tation constitutes rematm of on "adliesivc for affixing gold leaf so as to imitate actual 
gold cups of this shape", cannot be accepted, at any rate not in this instance, where the 
goblets were uodimbtedly found in tlic position in whidi they had been placed, witlioin 
any trace of gold leal being prc'scnt. 

It is hardly necessary to point out tliat tire High, flattened handles, w'htch occur on older 
stemmed goblets, are dements which, like the flaring rim, are taken over from the rnetal 
technic|uc. The handles are tcn^ slender to have been conceived in clay. Our comparative 
material illustrated here shows that the small, low loop-handie, which also occurs 4jn the 
stemmed goblet in its later phase of develupmOTt, had its original prototype in metal 
models. 

The open shallow saucer with ring-handle is one of the must frequent types in fiie 
repertory of the metal vases, cf, Evans, Patacc oj AliNoi, U, p. 65? ff, Hie ring-handle 
and the broad, horizontal rim wliich are diaracteristJc of these vases, arc even ixcasionally 
translated into day, but in this material tiic high Uxip handlc is more frequent than the 
ring-luindlc and the broad flaring rim more common than tlie horizontal one. However, 
there can be no doubt that the clay type w'as formally Jcjicndcnt upon metallic fi>rfm. 

On this problem «f metal vases imitated in jxjttcry cf, Evans, PttUi'e y/ AUttoSf 1, p. 
242 E, especially egg shell class”, for the tortoise shell ripple ware m imitation of fluted 
metal work, ib.^ IV, p, 121, and cmtceming metal-W'ork origin of ewer, ib.i IV, p. 127. 


8« Silver vase with representation of birds. 

On a stemmed goblet w ith high loi>p*handle from cliajnbcr romb No 10, cf. above p. 
H9 f.,No. 37, PI. VI: t, a peculiar rcpreseittatioii occurs on a broad decorated belt between 
two segmented ribs. As far as 1 knuw\ it hUherto tacks flue parallels, and, accordingly, when 
Viewed cursorily presents a rather strange appearance, but a closer analysis show's that it 
is composed of elemeiib \vell know'n in die older Mycenaean repertory. For the decor¬ 
ated zone cf. Frontispiece. 

1. The iiiile‘f>iitterfi. The deairated zone is completely covered by a sCale-pattem ex¬ 
ecuted in repomstt hut the scales do nut overlap, nor are they regularly arranged, and even 
Ihcir size varies, nieir sliapc leads us to suppose tlmt they w'cre intended to represent the 
waved surface of the sea. 

Originally a simple scale onuimeitt was used as an indication of flic rocky surface of tlic 
ground, and this convention is of very early date m the Orient. The pattem is already met 
w'itfi in Sumerian art in the Ttiifd miltenmum B.C., e.g. on a pla<|ue in the Louvre, re¬ 
presenting ti vutary before a goddess seated on rocky ground, indicated by Uiis scale pattem, 
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ci. FvANSr r-rt/rftr o/ AUmi^ 1, p. 313. fig 232 The same convcntiond >chem& h rncr 
with latcE in Aswriim and Phcjenician art, and it was adapted by the Minoans, etV 
ihe Minttaii goddess tm the pcafc. covered widi scales, flanked by die two lionesses, cf* 
Evans, FJaee of AU/ias, 11, p HCW, fig. 528. or the faience relief witli the gnat and kids, 
cf. t. inst. 8os5KKt, Alt-Krdti\ fig. 26«l, 

This scale*pattern lias been taken over from the rocky land surface ro indicate the sea 
bottom foraied of rocks, pebbles, and sand on die octopus bowl Irom Dendra-Midea, cf* 
Kojvi/ T&mhs, PI. IX—XI. There, Lxjth above and below, the Ixittom of the sea is suggested 
by irregular, alternating plain and stippled scales, the plain probably representing the 
scones, the sand between rhem stippled. In a further c\"oli;tion, vvhich, no doubt, had 
occurred as early as the transitional Middle Minoaii lll-I^te Minoan I //period, cf. Evans, 
Filiate of IV, p. 955, tJie same scale-pattern acquires a more decorative reticulate 

form as an indication of the uneven and irregul<ur surface presented bv the sea ivaves, as 
it is met w'ith the silver rhyton from the Fourth Shaft Cirave at Mycenae where naked 
mm, depicted across the reticulate pattern, swim towards the shore wliere the siege scene 
IS enacted, cf. Ka,ko, Sthjfhtp'ahcr. PI. CXXIl fFig. 135). Evans, Fitlact of Aihtoi, Ill, p. 
IWJ, lias aptly paralleled tliis representation w itli a fragment ot a steatite rhyton from Knossos, 
presenting an ardief, disembarking I'rnm a boat, with identical w'ave-pattern behind him, 
and projecting locks of more irregular but conventional scalc-sliaped outlines, A painted 
design with the same reticwlale wave-pattern occurs on a pear-shaped rhyton froin Pseira 
lU Late Minoiui li date, cf. ^^EACil-R, Ftetra, p, 29, fig. 10. Evans, Pttlafe of Affnoi, 11, 
p. 599, fig. 312 /, here w ith dolphins in the intervening spaces. It is possible that ttwr stippled 
surface within the reticulate pattern is intended here to indicate the sandy bottom, like cer¬ 
tain sections on the gulden uaopus bow-t from the Kmgs' Tomb at Dcndra. 

Exaaly the same rendering of the background by means of small, irregular scales on 
our silver goblet is met w ith on a stirrup vase fnan Late Mimian II .v found in Knossos. A 
ce|ilialoj>od with only four tentacles swams in tlie sea. indicated by a kind of irregular 
scale-work covering the whole background, cf. Evans, Potace of Miaoif IV, p, 353 ff., 
fig. 2VH. On a gold-plate from the door-way of Atrems- tomb a fine spiral and papyrus 
pattern appears against an exactlv similar, scaly background, cf. Evans, i/i., IV, p. 2*i5, fig< 
tfVi — also here evidently intended to suggest water in conntxtkm with the papyrus motif. 

Later, w'atcr or waves may be rendered with fan-like groups of short bent lines, set in 
different directions, as on a small amphora from Asme, where such groups are arranged 
around octopuses, cf, Aihn\ p. 359, No. -4, fig. 23,3: 4. During Late Mimwn Ml other 
ways of representing water also occur, esjiecially in connection with waterfowl, either by 
parallel wavy lines, according to the Eg\"ptian convention, or by the introduction of a 
fish below- or beside the waterfowl, cf. Evans, PaLice of Al/»o.i, IV. p. 33(> f.) fig- 280. 
It is of particular interest to note iliat both these methods of indicating water, merely by 
means of an expressive sign and not by an fillmg-in of the w'holc background, survive 
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aiid pluy j grcuit role in Gfometrii, daroration, ct. Wii>E who was first ttj pt^int out 
the survival of the wavy lines, tnyie'jth^tr Ormnmtte, in AUtt, 18^7, p. 

255 ff., Savicnoni in Atiiicht XIV (190*1)^ p. 573. 

2- The rock borders. The impression of water that the scalc-pattcm imparts, is 
strengthened by those formations, trisected at their point, most closely resembling corals 
that hang down from the two ribs and wldch als<j project upwards into the decorative 
zone proper from the lower rib. A striking feature in the treatment of rock-landscapes 
is the manner in which the rocks are made to descend from above, in this w'ay showing, 
in inverted fashion, the farther boundary, c.g. on tlie Vapluo cups^ Often the rock out¬ 
lines have bc-come roundc-d off and conventionalized. Similar rock borders are als<t com¬ 
monly associated with marine subjects e.g. in the faience composition witli flying fish 
from tlie Temple Re[M)sitory' at Knossos, Evans, Palaee of /Vl//i«f, 1, p. 520, fig. 379. On 
gem impressions from Middle Minoan M w'e already find many examples of similar rock- 
w'ork of marine character, and Evans rightly speaks of an artistic passion ot the Minoaas 
for rock scenery', Piditee of AUuos, 11, p. 453ief- also oaopus and corallines on a Middle 
Minoan 111 fragment of a steatite rhyton from Knossos. ib., p. 5(i3, and dolphin arid 
rocks on another steatite fragment from Knossos, eb,, p. 5t»)i. Tliesc n\aiiiic designs liave 
been taken over from intaglios and reliefs, in soft stone, and cxeaited in repoasst metal¬ 
work. Steatite vases with reliefs plated with gold have constituted the connecting llnkv 
d. the seal ui steatite from EaJaikastjo, where a thin gold platmg lias been carefully im¬ 
pressed into the engraving cif dolphins sw iniming among rocks, Evans, Pjiace of AUnoi, 
1, p. <»75, fig. -l95. In the next stage the vessel itself is entirely executed in gold or silvci 
plate, cf. the gold cup w ith dolpluns and rocks in yepoussc work of Late Hclladic 1 date 
from the Third Shaft Grave at Mycenae, Kako, Sfh^uhtf^iibcr, PL Cl 11, No. 73. A 
somewhat later phase in the evolution is represented by the grildeii bowl with octopuses 
from tlie bee-hive tomb at Dcndra-Midea. Royal Tombs, PL IX — ^XL Tlicrt the sea¬ 
scape has become softer; sea-anemone!; and vegetable sluxiis appear on tlie rock w'ork in 
place of corallines and seaweeds. 

The medal I ion-like fields reserved in die main zone, each in the shape of e^uatrcfoils 
with two larger and two smaller double contour lines, have the same trefoil-like coral 
forms at the junction inside tlie medal lion-like fields. Tlie arrangement of these five 
fields seems strange at first sight, but a closer examination shows that actually it is merely 
a mi>re rigorous crinvcntionali'zatiort and geomdrizing of the pictorial field round the bo¬ 
dies of the birds, and of the frame as it is to be seen around the four fields wuth oaopuscs 
on the gold cup from Dendra just mentioned, There, too, we have the same trefoil-like 
coral forms, treated in a freer manner, however, and mainly inserted as tilting between 
the tentacle.^- T do not hesitate to regard this arrangement on the bird vase as a further 
dev'elopment, a stricter conventionalization, of the freer treatment of the same motive, that 
is found xin the octopus oip, however different the impression may by in its entirety, 

3. The birds. It is an interesting fact that the higher animals, including man, are 
absent in vase decoratiim in Crete down to Late Minoan 111; it is only the marine fauna 
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that is met with earlier, and occasional waterfowl in this connection. There tore, when 
representatiiins of men and higlier animals occur on metal vases, as on the Vaphio 
cups or the siivec vessels with sic^ and battle scenes from (he shaft j^tavus at NlycenaCi 
v>(: may lie absolutely certain tiiat they have their decorative models in some otlier art than 
pottery. 

Hie five birds in their medal I ion-1 ike frames i interpret as a flight of waterfowl and 
their arrangement in a zone w'lth a clear border al the top and at the bottom is reminiscent 
of a frieze, comparable with the Partridge Frieze from Knossos, Evans, Pitldte 0 / MhioSt 
1!, p, iOy ff., dated to the middle of the sixtecntli century B.C. 

Tlie appearance of the birds with tiitir spoohslutped bodies, large w'ing^, short necks, 
large heads and short legs, does rrot leave any doubt that we are concerned here with fly¬ 
ing waterfowl It is extreniely probable that they are a species of Nile ducks, l or Nile 
ducks first begin tci apjiear in vase painting in Crete during Late Mnioan 11, putting an 
cud to die previously prevalent raboo on animal and human designs. They appear on 
certain vases of the stvcailed Palace Style type, cf. Evan;;-, F/iiticc /Vlrt/yi, IV, p- ,i29 fh 
Tlie watertow 1 liad a long vogue among intaglio types both m Crete and in Mycenaeaii 
Greece, usually associated witli papyrus clumps, cf, Evans, Ill, p. 116 f. 

As regiirds the flying schema of the Mi noun-Mycenaean art, we liave liere, witlr refer¬ 
ence to the sky-line, to distinguish two different types, one with w'holly preserved natural 
profile, also of the wings, and another representing the body in natural prtifile, but with 
the wings as seen from below in their compiete. characteristic extended position, 

Tlie natural profile occurs on a seal-impression, cf. Evans, PaLiie »/ Al///c^r. 11. p. 
766, fig. 497. in transitional Middle Minewn Hi — LateMinoan I style, showing a female 
figure with two swallow's, one being bound on the end of a line, with rock-work below. 
Exactly the same flying sclieme is met with on the gold-plates from the Third Shaft Grave 
at Mveenae, the naiked lady with three doves, cf. f. inst, Bossert, Aii-Kre/ii\ fig. 19-'1 
and the gold-plate with shrine and doves, ii., fig. 189. Tliat it is here actually a question 
ul a flying sdiema, not of resting birds — cf. above p. 155 f. “ is evident from the first 
plate, where two of the doves are represented floating in the air entirely free, only c<vn 
nected to the elbows of the naked woman by their tails. This flying sdiciua becomes pre- 
dotninant during Late Mlnoan 111. cf. Evans, Pdtace of AihoS^ IV, p. 557, fig. 780, and 
it is this motif that the Geometric decorative style adopts, together with the mi.'tliod of 
depicting water, current in the same period. 

The other flying scheme, which follows more closely the method characteristic 
of all primitive art of reproducing tlie different elements of a representation from 
their characteristic angle, at the expense the realism of the whole — in other words: 
os much as possible os clearly as possible — represents the one wing above, the 
other below the ivxly rendered in profile, the wings seen from below with tlie quills 
cJearlv marked. In older times this is the ordinary schema for flving, which is evi¬ 
dent from the representations of flying fisl>, such as those tlut occur in the Phyla- 
kopi Fresco, on the inlaid bronze blade from Vaphio, and also on seals, cf, Evans, Pa- 
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Lift: of Minos, ITL p. t 28 f, figs. 82 , M. The flying swallows in embroidcmi design on 
a lady's r«bc from a fresco found in Phylakopi, certainly like the Flying Fish Fresco whidi 
is work of the Knossian School going back to the earlier phase of Middle Minoan 111, cf. 
Evans, /fr., lU, p. 40 ff., fig. 26, are conventionally rendered in die same way — approach¬ 
ing closely to the flying sw-allow met with on a Middle Minoan 111 prism-seal from the 
Candia district, Evans, IV^ p. 449, fig- 374 Ihe bird on a seaUmpression trcni Ha- 
gia Triada show's a freer and more artistic lorm, IV, p, 4*Hf, fig. 424, even if the con¬ 
ventional flying schema has been retained. The same may be said of the flying Nile ducks 
of the 'Nile Piece' on the w'ell-known dagger-blade from Mycenae, Karo, 

PI. XC1U”fV. Quills as well as tailfeathers are here marked as on our silver cup, 

finally, as regards the le^ of tire flying birds, these arc not generally depicted, tfiougb 
exceptions occur as on the Middle■^^£inoan 111 seal with a flying swallow, on the Nile 
Piece*, and on the gold-plates from Mycenae. On our silver vase tlie leg posture is rather 
tliat of a swimming bird. cf. Evans, Palace of MinoS, IV, p. 535, fig. 278. The same scheme 
is met later during Late Minoan 111, cf. p. 337, rig. 28U, and tlienceforth survives as an 
clement in the Mycenaean heritage found in the Georoetne Style. 

As this analysis of the various elements of die representation shows, our aip, in spite ol 
its strangely suggestive total effect, must be ,i Mycenaean work of art, the very shape ot 
the vase also being typically Mycenaean. Tlie analogies which it has been possible to 
point out in comparing the representations on the silver cup Irom the Queens tomb at 
DenJra w ith those on the gold aip w ith the octopus deenration from the King's tomb on 
the same site, seem to me particularly interesting, because tlicy confront as with die ques¬ 
tion ot import or local manufacture. 


9. Importation or local manufacture. 

Iht rich and varied finib that were made at DenJra in the excavation of die bee hive 
tomb and the chamber tombs, confront us with the question whether we have to deal with 
die prtxlucts of local workshops, establislicd in connection with the castle on tiie acro¬ 
polis of Midca, or with imports. Especially with regard to objects of precious metals 
reflecting a highly developed craftsmanship a tendenci- formerly prevailed to reckon, very 
extensively, with a foreign, especially Cretan, origin as regards die Greek Mainland, c,g. 
cf. Kurt MuiXKR, ffahtnykemsche Rciicjx ans Kma und vom grtcchhchcn Vtstiand, 
ill Arch. ]ahfb. 1915, p, 242 ff- A survey of the finds from Dendra, particularly with re- 
gard to their ornamentation, appears to me to shed new light on this question. 

Tlie newly discovered gold aip, publushcd above p. 74 f„ has, as already pointed out, a 
handle whicli terminates in a double papyrus capital at its lower end (Fig. 1 IS; 5), an oina- 
nicnt that, of course, has its primary prototype in Egypt. It is true that the papyrus motif 
occurs also in Crete, where it makes its appearance in ceramic decoration in Late Minoan 
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I, jitter having appeorctl on waii paintings as early as tlic preceding period, Middle Mi- 
noan Hi. cf. Evans, P^rface o} M/tm, II, p, ‘177, Evans combines Ins stxaJled 'ivy leaf' 
motif H'itli tlic papyrus ornament, a derivative of the sacred mtZ' or papyrus sceptre mo 
tiE The artangement found on tlie handle of our new gold cup is, however, of an en- 
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tireiy different mture: It is met with in the same form on the King's great gold cup with 
octopus decoration from the bee^hive tomb, cf. Rf?yai Tont^s, PLatc XI (Fig. Il8:-i), and 
as alrcadv noted it has its closest parailiels in double flower-shaped capitals from 
Egypt tif A tyi>e that became common during tlie New Kingdom; cf. also v. LtJSCHAN, 
D/e foiiJicf/r Saithf p. J3 f- fig. 33i an Egyptian column with fluted shaft, papyrus tuft 
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and two lotus capitals plactxl one above the orher from a tomb of the 2{)th dynasty 
118: 2) (hero moreover a typiciJ "lily capital" is included and above this, in addition, a 
calyx supported by two uracus snakes), Tlie origin of die Egyptian double capital is 
to be found in the bouquet, as sec-n for example on a papyrus drawing from the New King* 
dotn reproduced by MEtJRi-R, VirgUkhefide Vornmitehu dti OmumeHtti mid dt r Pjlitme. 
p, 458, fig, 12 (Tig. 118:1). On the bouquet the circles beneath the‘capitals* have their 
real function of bands holding together the sterns, which have left their traces in the 
fluted column shaft. 

1 do not know of anv parallel to our tup handles froiti within the Aegean sphere of 
civilization, cither from the Mainland or from Crete, except in tlic representation of a 
mottled stone vessel on a fragment ot die Procession Fresco, d Evans, Ptdace of A\inos. 
II, p. 724. fig, 451 (Fig. US: 3), but vase as well as handle have here a quite different 
form, and the papyrus capital is even triplicated. 

With regard to the reduplication of the papyrus capital on our handles 1 merely wish 
to call attention to double-axes witli reduplication of edges, cf. EvaN:S, Pu/u« of Al/woj, 
JV, p. 342 fl., which resemble most strikingly the altaclunenl *.>i the handles. Obviously, 
in both instances die underlying artistic idea is the same, and a fragmentary handle of a 
silver vase from the Royal Tomb at Lsopata in reality ctuistitutes an intermediate, transi¬ 
tional form. “Its exterior attadiment below tenninates in an outlme recalling that of the 
reduplicated edges of many of the double axes of Minoan cult", cf. Evans, The ftrehhtmii 
Tomht of KnoiSO>, in AHhiieoh^m LlX, p. 545, fig. 140 (Fig. JI8:6). U is the question 
of 4 ring-handle, and it has certainly not belonged roa cup with pedestaV. as Evans holds, 
but to a cup of the same h'pe as oiif tVi'o gold cups from Dendra. 

llp<m the knowledge of his time regarding the relations oi the ancient dvihz.ailoiis it\ 
the East Mediterroiieaii region, W. Max MDlllr, Asien mid mich altdjfjtffthfheti 

Denkmtiitrr/i, Leipzig 1893, emphasizes, p. 50<'» ff., that "die Fabriken tier Phdniker” pro¬ 
duced metal objects in their own style that were in great demand in Egypt lie adds the 
foEowing: "Der merkwiirdige Stil dieser Metallarbciten land, obwohl cine Entartung des 
■igyptischen Stiles, in Agvpten viele Nadiaiiniung, so dass sich durcli wediselseilige Ein- 
wirkiingen eln bcidtn Llmdern gemeinsamer pseudoagyptischcr Kunsttypus aiisbildctc. (Die 
Stilisierung dcs Lotusomaments ist hter fortgeschritfeen aber die linearen Omamente sind 
sehf wenige.) Am charakteristisdisten ist die iibennassigc Haufung von Tierfiguren und 
Tierkbpfen“. Wc have now learned tliat just these features are characteristic of the Mi- 
noan-Myceoaean act, and many of the products that Mi'ii.i.ek refers to "Fabriken det Phd¬ 
niker** certainly originated in ihe region of tlie Aegean civilization. However, one nuty 
still speak of a "Syro Egyptian fabric" with a certain justification, one of its characteristics 
being handles ending in papyrus tufts, cf. illustfations in MiiLLER, o.it., p. 308, even if it 
cannot have exercised any influence on tlie Minoan-Mycenaean art for chronological rea¬ 
sons alone — in tcality the opposite fKCurred. cf. Hall, The Ciri/iziftfon of Greece hr the 
Bronze p. 229. 

Is it merely accidental that the only two represt-ntatlous of an Egyptian double papyrus 
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capital hitherto known from Greece occur on cups fmni Dencita-Mldlea? That there 
is a certain coniicction between them, is evtdenL Are b<tth of ttiem imported from the 
same sonrec'' Are both products of local mannlacmre? Or is the one imported, the otlier 
a h^l imitation? 

In the stroitj^Iy conventlonalrml ]>attcrn within the decorated sione on our gold cup the 
sacral ivv apjx'ars, forming a continous pattern, a ctiain, in which the recurved outline ot 
the leaf is coinbintJ with the .S^scrod. 1lie motif is to be frmnd, even if in a somewhat 
sdiematjc form, on a sherd found in Knossos^ cf, Evans, Piilat'c oj AtJmj, ll, p. 492, fig. 
297 Jit and it does not seem at all impossible to me t|»ut the pattern itself was first evolved in 
Crete and "was taken fwer from there in its completetl form by Mycenaean art. It is cei- 
it'in, however, that here, especially n; Dendra^Midea, it attained a popularity' unequalled 
in mv other place. What is especially significant in this connection, fs diat we have an 
exact counterpart of our gold cup in a silver cup from duunber tomb No. 2. at Dendra, 
unfortunately .somewhat fragmentary, cf. Royal Toml^i. p. ^)9 L, pi. XXXIII rti flie lower 
left contei. 

In reality tfie two cups are so very similar that even their dimensions correspond. The 
protilc IS the same, the paftern of the decorated zone is identical and bordered on both 
sides by cross-ribbed bands, the handles have round toruses at the edges in both instances 
and a raised ridge m the middle, round the rim of l>atJi s'cssels is a cfoss-ribbed torus. Tlic 
different metals employed, in the one iastance gold, in the other sDver. account for the only 
dissimilarity, the more flexible gold-plate having cnade it easier to model the rim in CFCtn- 
toil form, wliercas the rim of the silver cup is perfectly circular — the sliape of the li>wer 
attacluncnt of the handle of the silver cup, is unknown to us. We are again confrontetl 
with the sanie probkms as those raised in connectiun with the handles. In tliis instance 
the relationship is still mure evident — we may simply speak ol a copy in another material. 
Are both of them imported from the same place? Ate both prixlucts of local manufacture.^ 
Or is the one impf>rtfd, the other a local imitation? 

As regards die decc^rtive pattern, w'C find it once again on a find from Dendra-Midea, 
on tlic rim of a spreading bronze bowl with spout from the same tomb as the sil¬ 
ver cup just mentioned, cf. Roytd Tot/ths^ p. 92 and fig. 67, litre engraved, not executed 
in repoujsi as on the tw'o cups of precious metals. 

We have thus established that one and the same decorative pattern, of w'hich no conn- 
teqjart exists in any other place, cKcurs at Dendra-MiJea on three objects, on a gold cup, 
on a silver cup, otJierwisc identical w’ith the gold one, and on a bronze vase. 

The sacral ivy-leaf, in strongly conventionalizetl form, occun as a decorative motif on 
the bovvl of the silver spoon from chamber tomb No. 10, cf. above p. 9U, Tlie same mo¬ 
tif. more carefully exeaited, is to be found on a bronze ring round the shoulder of a jug 
— it alsti recurs on the luindle — from diamher tomb No. 2 at Dendra, cf. Royal Tomhi 
p, 92^ No. 2, pL XXX n, rop riglit Tire same pattern, carved in wood, is also prcfiervcd on 
the handle ol a mirror fmm the same tomb, cf. Tombs, p. 97, No. 21, p|. XXXIII, top 
right Tlie iKcurence of this motive in Crete has been referreii to above p, 90 , cf, also 
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Evans. Pttiatre of Alhms, cspedally K, p. 478 ff. !n addition it is often met with as a 
tive of cetamic art in Dendra, but still more clotjueflt tesLtmonv of its local popularity is the 
variety of materials in which we have found, it rendered: in silver, bronze and wood, lo 
connect objects adorned witii this ornament directly with a cult, as Evans is incUntd to do, 
does not seem justified in view of tlic finds from Deodra-Midea. 

The two related patterns from Dendra-Midea, executed in different materials, evi¬ 
dently enjoyed a local popularity — one might even feel tempted to speak, ot a 'Midean 
and lUis seems to me to afford a certain gnidarree in attempting to answer the 
<iue 3 tion whether we arc here ctmeerned with importaticin or, at [east to some extent, with 
products of local manufacture. Before giving a definite answer howevet it is advisable 
to survey briefly the condjtiOJis revealed by the excavations with regard to the Miruxin- 
Mycenaean fiandicrafts and tlielr material pre-ret]uisites. 

That the direct interchange of products of die industrial arts, as well as of other com¬ 
modities, was very extensive and important in prehistoric times, is evident alrciidy from 
those representations in Eg}'ptian tf>mbs whidi show that manufaaurcd an products were 
mduded among the ■‘tributes ' presented to the Pharaoh by foreign people's. We must be 
careful, however, nor to ascribe to the wortl "tribute ” too mud) of its usual meaning. The 
conventional character of the Egyptian texts do not allow any condusion to be drawn con¬ 
cerning a subjugation of the countries in the area of Aegean dvilizalioii. Tlie Egyptian 
word that is met with in such a connection usually translated tribute' is, as a rule, a word 
duit signifies 'that which is brought' i.e, any sort of income of an incidental character, ac¬ 
cording to infgnnation given me by Dr. Savb-S5i>erberGH. We have h» remembei tliat 
die period of civilization, with wldcii we deal, is a premonctan- one when all trade was 
simply barter. A glance, for example, at the raw materials imported by the Aegean area, is 
wholly suffident to explain the export of maiutfactured products illustrated m Die Egyptian 

representations. ^ ^ . 

In the first place, attention may be called to the innumerable finds of ivory t)b]Ls±i. 
worked in indigenous sh'le, from Early Minr>im throughout the whole Bronze Age, die 
manufacture of whidi lias as an indispensable pre-rCHuisitc the importation of ivory, no 
doubt mainly from EgV'pt, as the ivory' seals from the vaulted tombs at Mesara show-. ^ The 
majority of these are mostly unfinislied imported Egyptian objects, but oi local finished 
workinanship, many Jtaving adopted designs found ui Egv pt. e.g. crocodiles and apes, cf. 
Hau., Th'r OvilizottOfi of Cireece iff ihe Bronze dge, p, t. (n addifitin, in .i deposit 
at Phlestos, belonging to the dose of the Ncohthic or to the very beginning of the Early 
Minoan Age, a fragment of the base of an elcpliant's tusk has been found, testifying to the 
imjHirtatiofi of die raw material, cf. Evans, Piihtfe of AHvin, II, }i. 742, and in the shaft- 
graves Nos. n. !V, and V at Mycenae useless waste ot the precious material has actually 
been discovered, cf. Karo, p. il9. A glance at the word *ivory* in in¬ 

dex of almost any excavation account gives ns an idea of die great proportions tins impor¬ 
tation actually assumed during the Greek Bronze Age. A closer examination is tex^uired 
of die ivory' objects found in the Aegean region — it wmuld most probably show that many 
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of tlie so-calU'ti ivory objects found in the iiea arc made not of citpliant tusks, but ivt 
hip|M)potiinuis teeth as in Egypt, cf. Kit's, Agyptettf p. 8, note Z, The term "ivor)’*' 
is often used in this wider sense with regard to Egyptian i^bjccts. 

Otiicr objecte vvliiusc imjxirtalion from Africa, is c<|uully certain are ostrich eggshelis 
that were used as Uixury vessels, probably as rhyta for cult purposes. Because of tlieir 
fragile nature they have of course not corru- down to us in any great numbeft but we possess 
examples from sliaftgravcs IV and V at Mycenae, cf. Karo, Sfhucfjt^rabtr'r^ p. 2Sa, pL 
CXLl II, and from the bee-hive tomb at Dendfa-Midea, cf. Royal Tombs, pp. tdj 57, 54, 
pi. III. Fragments have also been found in other tombs at Mycenae, cf. Natiomd Museum 
at Athens, No, 2667, In Crete, on the other hand, rciruiins arc known only from Palai- 
kastro, cf. X, p. 2tt2. Evans, Palace of Aimos^ I, p. 594 f. and primarily It. p. 221 
ff,, has shown incontrovertibly tliat this tyjjc of luxury vessel goes back to the 11 tli and 
l2th Dynasties in Egypt, and that it lias exercised an influence in the original develop¬ 
ment of certain Cretan vase types as early as Middle Minoan II — in Egypt, too, it Ims 
influenced prchistorit: potteq’ as well as stone vases. 

We have, no doubt, also to reckon with the fact diat a gftod deal of the gold met 
with in tile world of Aegean ctvilizatton was imported from Egy'pt in the form of gold 
dust, tlie primary source of whicli must tiave been Nubia — tiie expansion of 
Egypt in that direction during the 12th Dynasty was evidently related to the uc- 
tjuisitlon of the gold deposits discovered in this region at tliat time, cf. SAVE-SoDiiKBtRGH, 
A^y/ftefi Niid Hubitu^ pp, 66 ff., 86 ff. Evans, Palaee of Mians, II, p, 756 ^ however, 
also points to the caravan-routes leading from the African interior to the Libyan coast op¬ 
posite Crete as possible avenues for the importation of this raw materia^ hut the Jirisct 
suggestions afforded by tire ivory imjKutation and the political cojidiliuns of Egypt and 
the Sudan as a whole justify us in assuming that at least in the New Kingdom the import 
t'iit Egypt was the only one. cf. SAVK-SoiiERRiriKtiH, ib., p. 222, note 1. 

Yet anotlier raw- material that would be ot very great Ltnpoitance in the manufacture oL 
gems and seal stones in the Mycenaean Age. comprised semi-precious stones of all kinds, 
and these were no doubt imported to a coiisidepible degree from Egypt- Semi-precious 
stones — precious according to the values of that age — played a very great role, and the 
dionges of fashion influenced the use of tlie different kinds of stones as ornaments: in 
the time of the Middle Kingdom amethyst and garnet were particularly fashionable, w hile 
jasper was most highly appreciated in the 1‘ith and 15tli centuries, cL Knrs, Af^yptett^ p. 
126. Most of the semiprecious stones, such as onyx, camelian, agate, amethyst, jasper, rock 
crystal, etc. arc to be found in small c|uantLiies in liie wild ridges of the Arabian desert, 
and they were imporred into Egj'pt and there worked into ornaments as early as the period 
of the sD’Called Badari civiliicathm. Hie oldest knowit period of tfie Bronze Age in Egypt. From 
the wx-alth of madcrial available regarding die tommunicalions bctw'een Egypt and the w'orld 
of Aegean civilization, it is certainly not enoneous to assume that these raw materials were 
,dso nwiiily imported via Egypt; some amethyst beads timt were probably produced in 
Egypt, cL above p. 4y^ alsr* give us a rctiublc hint in tliis dircciiorL 
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Another material that was certamly importeil is ambcr^ wliicli seems t(t tiave been a 
much appreciated material particularly Jurinj' t^te Helladic I lor ornamental objects on 
the Greek MainlaJiii — not in Crete on Hie «>tlit*r lumdj cf- 

Relighn^ p. 17 ff. Amber came fttmt Jutland and the coast <*t the itaihe', atid it is 
believed possible to trace the routes of the amber trade to tlie nortlicmmost coast of 
the Adriatic sea, from where the raw material was spread over the Mediterranean re¬ 
gion, ct- Stolpe, Sur rOftgtfie et le Cummene dt tA$}ibri famie dmi I 'in 
Compte rendu du Cungres iaieruathfual d^Auihrfipologie tt d'Afch^'iflogie, Stt^ckhotm 1874, 
p, 777 ff,, and ru= Navarro, Prehutoric ruutts hetweeu Northern Europe uud Italy defined 
by the Amber 7VWe, in Geographiad fountal 66, t975, p 181 ff- ’Hiat amber disappeared 
also on the Greek Mainland, may have depended on such changes of fashion .is those whidi 
obtained and are fully ascertained in l;g)'pt witlt regard to tlje semi-precious stones, referred 
to above, blit the mam cause of its disappearance seems to me to be a reorientation of 
Mainland trade toward the soutli in tlie eatlier part of the Late Helladic period. 

h'rtim wliat has been said above, it is clearly es’ideni tlut the importatiiui of certain 
precious taw materials to the region of the Aegean civilisation must have been of consider¬ 
able pro{>ortions. As (he cliaracteristic representations tliat adorn them show, these raw 
materials were then worked up in the Aegean culture area, and tlic question arises svhctlier 
this activity was centralized in one locality or going on in many smiil) worksliojis scattered 
over Hie whole region. At present, very lew imjiortant places have been so thoroughly 
investigated that such workshops have been found in connection \s ith the more monumental 
buildings, but nevertheless we have a sufficient number of examples to be able tu answer 
tlie question w'ith a fair degree of certainh'. 

The workshop quarter in the palace of Knossos is so w'eU known that there is no need 
to enlarge upon it here. In this quarter liiere existed not only a [Xittery , but also a faience 
factory and the work-room of a lapidar)’, in wliich bhjcks of Spartan basalt have been found, 
partly in a lialfworked condition, cF, £van$, Pidace of Aliuot, III, p. 269. Immediately 
adjoining the palace there al.so appears to liave been a W'orkshop for a specialist in the 
manufacture of stone lamps, cf, IL p. 298, 

In Mycenae St:Hi.]EMANN found, in a spt>t. not precisely indicated, a couple of casting- 
moulds for gold and glass ornaments, cf, Atyrerme^ p. IU8, figs, 162, 163- In one of the 
houses on die acropolis in Mycenae, to die left, inside the Lion Gate. Tsouktas discovered 
in IB 90 a W4>rkshop, in which were found casting-moulds of granite as well as some half- 
manufactured articles of semi• precious stonc% ct. Epfmnem Archaiologtki 1897, p. 97 fl., cf. 
also Kako* in Arch. faf}rh, !9n. p, 259 regirding the gem workshop. Ivory carvers alst) 
worked in Mycenae as early as the stiaft-grave period as has been shiiwn by waste in the 
graves, cf, above p. (15. It must be inferred tliat we arc here dealing w-iiii W'orkshops 
which in otic w'ay nr another were connected W'ith the royal castle. 

* Cf fVANS, If, ff Thc III Jdl in JT!. p 427 ajbl Utc- 

liAn uiihrr ^hiEfi wcusn ifi (rrhrt Ape can fdrurr ihprc cufll Cl V, p iv ff 

himU? ptuy my r^k nr ihiR ninifBOitjn; cl liAmjs, 
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However, the most iiitcrestinj^ find, of this kind on the Mainlind has been made bj' 
Kera-MOROLLOS in Thebes, published in Archnioiopki I*>30, p. h) ff. undec 

die title Ai wd t *\ 17171 ^ 1110 )'^ r«fi A'«Ay«iii. Here itt eonnection with the castle 

he discovered a pottery’ vvitlr a kiln, m addition to a great quiintitj- of semhmanufactured 
articles ot agate* caretiiUv published in tlie paper just mentioned, as well as traces of a 
workshop lor the casting of glass beads and objects of gold. 

I do not doubt at all tiiat similar workshops once exbted on the acropolis of Midea: 
excavation might eventually make it possible to determine their position. There must 
certainly have existed workshops for gold- and silversmiths, for casters of glass beads and 
Jot copfjcr-smitlis, as well as for wood carvers. 'Diat there were also carvers of gems, one 
feels tempted to believe in view of the re*cut seal stone from the tomb of the Queen, the pa¬ 
limpsest, cf. above p, S3 ff. It seems impassible to doubt that the strange figure above tlie 
boar is tlw remnant of a. lion witli rhe hind legs against the boar's head and tlie mote 
deeply engraved, cervical part over the hind port of the boar's body. On the basis of my 
theory of the heraldic animals on the seal stones, cf. Uoyd Titmbtf p, further Dragnm 
[Aftd /Hf/7/y/// RMMiini Ri'gnj i/zccirfc, Series altera I), p. 379 tf., my explanation of the 
re-cutting of the seal stone would be, that tire Queen desired a stone reminiscent of her own 
heraldic animal, tire boar, not of the King’s the lion. I call attention to the fact diat the 
Queen m the bee hive tomb wore a bracelet with a camelian showing two similar boars back 
to back, cf. Roytil pp, 3^, 58, 129, pL XIX. With regard to the boar as an heraldic 

animal tlic reader may be reminded of the Erymantiium boar iiv the Herakles legend and of 
the legend of the Calydonian w ild boar bunt to which princes from all parts of Greece gath¬ 
ered in order jointly to combat the prince of Caly Jon wlio displayed the boar In his esculdieon 
— just as princes from tlie witole of Greece assembled m order to fight against Troy — 
cf. Royai Tom&s. p, 132, The lion representation was ground off as well as possible — 
the stone was worn as a bracelet ornament, and one side must atxordmgly be perfectly 
smooth — but the material, an unusually beautiful, light stone, was too precious to be 
w holly discarded, and, consequently, there resulted thb strange representation w'ith the boar 
below the apparent form of a ciiiud. SucIi a rc-oittlng shows that a certain significance 
was really ascribed to the representation on the seal stone, its meaning w.‘as at Least not an 
indifferent matter in ancient times, it was not a i'm pour fart prtrduct, but bore a definite 
relation to the person who wore tlie seal stone. 

The finds from Dendra-Widea, as we have been able to ascertain, reveal a predilection 
for certain patterns, employed in Jiff cTent materials, on objects of gold, silver, bronze and 
carved wood, and this fact, in conjunction with Llie Lessons derived from the excavations 
in Knossos, Mycenae and Thebes, juatily us in concluding that precious raw materials ira* 
ported From abroad were treated in workshops in different Unralities cvithiii the Aegean 
culture area. With the finds from Dendra*Mjdca before uiir eyes we arc justified in as¬ 
suming that under these circumstances variant Icxial styles dev'cloped as in the case ol 
prjttery. 

As reg 4 tds the artisans it is of course highly probable that tliey journeved from place 
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to placCf iirstl thiit thtry wcrtf to some degree itirtcruot miistcrs and (oumeymeD^ viho in diis 
miumer transplanted patterns and traditions from one locality to another. It also seems 
pcobable that war and irtyasions brought not tirily finished pfc^ducts^ but also prisoners 
skilled m handicrafts, i\ inst. from Crete U> dilferent pbces on the Greek ^Liinland. The 
creations ot fresco painting, in particulari testify to the mobility of the artisans, because 
sudi paintings arc stationary, and it is interesting to observe how close an affinity exists 
between the frtsaies in Myornae, Tiryns. above all in Thebes, and those in Crete. Even if 
they reveal dissimilarities, particularly with regard to the subject-matter, tlie technique is 
nevertheless everywhere the same as in the original Cretan, cf. Kodenwaldt, Der Frfei 

AUg/irotis von Mykenat, p. 53, who even believes that he is able to distinguish one 
workshop that was aaivc In Mycenae from one active in Tiryns, existing contempirane' 
ously for several centuries. 

Tile above dt>es not imply that luxurious handicraft products could not have been trans' 
ported considerable distances in barter, or as war booty — this naturally applies, ab4)vc 
ail, to intrinsic valuables. Amijng the unambiguously imported articles from Egj'pt found 
ill I3ciidca-Midca I include the garment embroidered W’ith beads, of which about 40.000 
small beads were found in tomb No. 2, ct. Royni Totnhty p. lOfj, pL XXXIV V, as well 
as an alabaster vase from the same tomb, ri- p. lOl, No. it, fig. 79. and a similar one 
from tomb No. 6, cf. above p, 21, fig. 27. both of typical banded Egyptian alabaster and 
of a shape characteristic of certain Egyptian vases. In the slirt't graves at iMycenae there 
were several precious treasures, of unmistakable Egyptian origin, even if 1, for my part, 
am inclined to credit the indigenous workshops with more than Karo does, Schachigraber^ 
p. 308 ff., and, especially, Kimr MDlleb, cf. Arck juhk 19 i 5, p. 314 ff. Tlic native 
artists i»f the Greek Mainland in tlic generations immediately following the peritKl ol tfic 
shaft graves — it is to this period that our finds from Denrlra-Midea belong — must be 
credited in particular with a very highly developed artistic skill, manifest ,rt the very time 
when castle architecture and (xittcry give es'idcnce of a tremendous advance in other 
spheres of ailtural activity. 

After this digression from our specific theme we return to the question whether oirt 
finds from Dendra-Midca are to be regarded as imported or as products of native handi* 
crafts. I continue to be of die opinion that the gold cup with the octopus representation 
from the bet-hive tomb, characterized as it is by a union of natiiralism in detail with con¬ 
ventionalization of the w'hole, is a work of a Cretan master, cf. TotnhSf p, 45. On 

the other liand, as regards the silver cup with the flying birds from Chamber Tomb No, 
10, on which many detaib of the former recur in severer form, 1 am inclined to consider 
it as a work of the Greek MainbnJ. The same applies to the new gold cap from tomb 
No. 10 with its more ornamental decoration, wliidi, as regards the form of the handle, re¬ 
veals a certain influence from the octojnis cup, and thas also the pendant cup of sil¬ 
ver frium tomb No. Z That necklaces of goUl and glass beads were made in local work- 
sliops is indicated bv the above-mentioned casting moulds, and a furtiicr indication of tJtis 
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is rcvcaW by uur goU nt'cklacc froii] tfliiib f^cj, l(>, p, 7H C, No, 22, wliidt shows so close iia 
^ifhoitv with the neckUice found by Bl-ECEK in the near-by Arrive Heracum. 

I'urtlier erilightenaietif wnth regard h* the conilitioiis licre iltah with is also fordicom- 
ing from tlie swt>rd found in the bee hive t*imb, ct, Royii T'ow/o, p. No, i2, pi. XXII. 
Ill, Its hill has been ,'idomet! \\ ith convex ivory plates which were plated w'ith siiiatl gold 
bars, about 5.<KK1 in number, Csuctly tlie same techn^ue and precisely the same spiral or- 
naruentation tliat adorns the surface rendered even by means of inlay, occur on a sword 
from Mv«rue, and TsMUJntas has emphasized in Bp/^epjerh Art-Jbiiiolo^iki 1897, p. 121 
f., cf. pL that wc have to deal herewith a native tcchnicjiie, unknown from other <.|uarters, 
possibly, however, existing m embri'o in Egv'pt. where it could be reasonably explained as 
dependent on inf hi met from the Mycenaean sphere. In the vicinitv of the deposit of the 
"Sw'Ofii tablets” in the south-west comer of the Domestic Quarter Evans, cf. P^att of Ati- 
HO.T, IV, p. 8>i, found some fragimntaiy remains of w'eapons of state, i.a, "pieces of gold 
plate with minute gold nails, such as arc otherwise assrxiated with wooden handles of 
swords", and a part of a crystal hilt-plate, which Jiad formed part of the attachment to a sw’nrd 
of the cTLidform type, ^uch a sword was found together with the sword studded with 
gold nails in the Bjtjyal Tomb in Deiidra-Midea, cf. Royal PI, XXII. However 

the lonncctiuii in wliich tiie gold nails were found in Crete stamps this find as deddedly 
younger than die shaftgraves, and there is nothuig to suggest that the technic|ue Ls to be 
considered .is Ciretan in origin. Whether tlic Dendra sword originated in the workshop 
at Mycenae oi was ihe pmUad of a Midean goUsmiHi who only learned the tedmique there, 
must of course remain an open question. 

It is not permissihlc to draw the limits tort narrowly conccrnuig the local manufacture 
of such exceptional valuables as those dealt with liorc, Sudi workshops amid only have 
flourished in conncaion, with important royal castles or palaces. 11 »e princes were the 
only (people who could supply tile precious raw materials, and we arc no doubt justified 
111 regarding the workshops as royal factories. Above all. as regards Argolis, where the 
castles in the Mycenaean age were situated at one nr two hours travelling-distance from 
one amithcr, il must be remembered tliat the prinedings must have had the closest con¬ 
tact with the sovereign prince in Mycenae and with cadi mher and that they were often no 
doubt related. Taking into consideration my theoiv of ilie heraldic animal of the Myce¬ 
naean prince we have to reckon with a member <if the Mycenaean royal house as ruler in 
Mtdca — the Midca prince too has rhe Oon in his seal, cf. Royal Toftih^ p. 129 . It is also 
apparent that they exdungai gifts in the manner known to have been customary in Egypt 
during this period according to Hie tombal repfesentations of the rendering of "tribute” 
and the EbAmama letters concerning for example exdiange of gifts with the Hittite kings. 

Wluit tuts been said above abewt w<ifbliops for ■ finishing" the more precious raw' ma- 
terials Is of course valid in a still higher degree with regard to the less precious stuffs. 
Bronzc-castcrs and bronxe-smiths no doubt existed at every princely court, and that Hiey 
enjoyed great esteem is evident from Htc* fact alone that the Homeric gods hive Hephaisios, 
tlic god skdled in forging, in their midst. Indeed, even places tiuii were not of the first 
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importance, as Asme, bad bronze-castex^ - to judge irora castmg-Tnoulds. d:. 


Fiiwllv as regards tlie mamtfacture of ibc vases found in Dcndra-Midea, it is ntJt posi- 
ibk' to arrive at any conclusion as long as Uic actual kiln remains unknown, but overfired 
pieces of pottery, of which considerable quantities been found inside the circuit wall 
on the acropolis of Midea. indicate local manufacture. However, as far as 1 know, there 
is no k*al supply of suitable putter's dav, and this raw material must therefore have been 
transported here-; bv nu means imi^sssible in view of the fact that the clay wrought at ke^ 
rameikos in classical times was brought from Cape Kolias. It <s most neural m t^he case 
of Midea to think of the excellent clay pits on the little Berbati plain, situat^ about an 
hour's Toumey from Midea. However, it seems probable to me tliat most of the pottery 
canw from tlie Mveenaean potteries in Berbati, particularly in view of die fact that tden- 
lical vases to the examples from Midea arc sometimes found there and also in the Argivje 
Hcraeum. During our earlier excavatiom we discovered the existence of a considerable 
Mveenaean pottery with a kiln at Bcrbati and suitable day is to be found m the im^ 
mediate viciniW, Tlit excavations at Bcrbati, which are not yet condudtd, r^ain un- 
publisiied, but I wisli to mention that fragments of Palace Style vases, iimong other lliiugi, 
liave been found dose by the kiln among over-fired pottery' and masses ot sherds and that 
some of the most magnificent representatives of this group of va^ were found thew m 
the bee hive tomb investigated by us. One of these vases is a pendant ot the P^ce bty-e 
vase with spiral omainentation from our chamber tomb No. 10 at Dendra. cf. abewe p. 64 
ff and I do not hesitate to characterize it as a product of tiie neighbouring Berbati. in con- 
niion widj the publicitlon of tlic exavatiuiis In Berbati I shall return to the question 
of the Mycenaean pottery production. 


■ Cf AtEfl*ntiJH. rxii tfifittifhf TAfttttlfTiii n» fl-r- 
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IV. General remarks. 


T HL chiinib<;f tombs belong ti> one of the richest necfopoles hitherto 

known, and they have, at least in part, an rsbvious, direct connection with riic 
settlement on the fortress hill of MidejL llvis is shm\n both by liie rich finds 
and by the bee-hive tomb, a royal sepulchre, sihiated in their immediate vicinih-, 
It is also apparent that at Midea as at Mycenae other necrofwles rhan that frumd dose to 
Dcndra are to be reckoned with and one of these has actually been discovered hvo kilo¬ 
meters southeast of the citadel rock in an olive plantation dose bv a ravine. TJiere the 
roiif of a chamber had collapsed a couple of years ago. and. according to the peasants, 
[lottery sfierds and several tliat is figurines or so-called idols, were found, an in¬ 

dication that the sepidchrc in c]ue!ition is a Lite HeUadic III tomb. The site deserves a 
closer examination, which, however, we have not yet had an opportunity to make. Like WaCE 
I aoiept Isou^TAS assumption that the geographic distribution of the chamber tombs in 
definite groups is wholly intentinnaI, m as mucJi as the inhabitants of the various villages 
outside the castle, the suburbs of Mldea. who lived In an organisation of dans or family 
groups, liave maintained their clanship esc*n after death 

It is worthy of note that our necropolis Is situated west of Midea, as in the case of so 
many other Mycenaean necropolcs in relation to the settlements, f. mst. in Mycenae. Argos, 
Argivc Hcraciim, Zygourles, and Asine (northwest^ This may be dept^ndent upJm gei^ 
graphical and geological conditions, but the inference omnot be wliolly dismissed that the 
localisation was Influenced by an idea that tfic realm of tlie dead or its entrance was sib*, 
ated in tlic west, Tlxc Egyptians traditionally localisied it in this tjuarter, cf. KeE5, Tom- 
f^hmhers p. m ff, I have referred, Awit, p, m, to the fact that the older n^ropoles adjacent 
to Greek cities are situated in tJu‘ west or the northwest.^ su in Athens Eleusis Corintli 
Sparta, Asine, in tlie island of ITera, at Vroulii in UIvKles. 1 have associated this loca’ 
hzation with an onentarion of the dead tliat first becomes manifest in the Proto-Geometric 
graves with the head to the east, tiic legs to the west for the ,ournex> to Hades Tliat the 
cemeteries were localiaed west of the settlements 1 ascribe to the desire of die living not to 
be troubled b\ tlie spirits of the dead, when they journes'cd to Hades or, subsequentlv if 
they returned from there. Formerly I w-as of the opinion tlmt the cemeteries began to’ Iw 
lixaliaed west of the settlements only as late as the Proto-geometric Period, but the above 

* a 1«)irhT.«-M^N^TT, Tb* Axt. p IJJ: WAd. CA«»Jvf T^mh 4f Mutnttt. p. Ill F, 
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evidence miglit itidicatc that, ^ regards Greece, die idea i>f Hades being in the west 
back to tile beginning ot Late HeSjadic, i.e. to die inception of burial in chamber tombsj 
iind tliat it is possibly ccinnected with the new attihidc to the dead w'hicli is noaiulest from 
that time in the prevalence of the new form of burial, it cannot go back to Middle Helladic 
with its frequent intramural burials. A careful investigation of this problem is eminently 
desirable. 

The necropolis wc have discovered immediateU'w'est of Dendra docs not therefore be* 
tong to any of the smaller settlements outside the circuit wall; this applies at least to the 
older tombs from Late Helladic 1 and II. Tlie smaller tombs Nos. I, 3. 7^ and 1 L tliat were 
coruitructed only during Late Helladic 111. niight possibly be explaijied in that the 
older family tombs, whicii contain ihc remains of relatively few interments, could no 
longer be for new burials because of collapses or oriier circumstances and that the now 

impovcrishc?d families had to be content w ith less pretentious tombs constructed near tlie 
abandoned ones. If we take for granted that the bcc-luve tombs are royal sepulchres -= 
in this wc are justified — \ve must eitlier assume that the princes of Mycenae did nut be¬ 
long to the same family — whtdi seems most improbable — or else we are justified in 
stating that an important personage provided liimsdf and his immediate family with a 
tomb that was dosed for ever after lus own dcatli on the same principle tliat is rnt.'t with 
in Egypt. If, as seems probable, only the richer families could afford to have chamber 
tombs during Late Helladic 1 and II, tlicn WaCE is justified in considering the great num¬ 
ber of Late Helladic HI diambcr tombs with their less ptedous burial gifts as evidence 
of the increase in general prosperity^ cf, Chitmber 7ow/w. p. 123 ff-' ^ general increase 
in prosperity might have enabled more families to provide themselves with sepulchres " 
llie iliamber tomb is being popularized. Many interments in one and the same tomb 
most probably indicate that the owners belonged'to a poor family, none of whose men 
could assert tiis independence in providing liimsed and bis immediate family with a tomb 
of their own. 

The orientation of the tombs in relation to tire roa7 slope in llte Dendra necropolis has 
already been referred to, cf. above p, 17, As regards the shape of the dromos, Wace ha.s 
established hvo different types, cf. Cktmber 121 ; this differentiation, however, 

has been somewhat modified by Blecen, FrotymM, p. 233, though tt may be said to have 
been confittned by tiie discoveries in Dcfidra. The older type of Uunb with relatively 
short and broad dromos sloping inwards, the sides having only a slight inward indinariun 
and whose opening is comparatively broad at the top, is represented in Dendra by tombs 
Nos. 6 and 8 in its older execution, I'otnb No. 8. which in its later form lias a longer dro¬ 
mos and consequently assumes a relatively narroiver and mure horizontal form, demon¬ 
strates most clearly that Wace's observations arc currcct. When Blegen wishes lo sec in 
a relatively slight downward slope ol the dromos another criterion of high age, the ma¬ 
terial from Dendra speaks against him: the niaterial from Ihe Argive Heraeum as well is 
not univocaL cf. Prosyntftit, p. 233, note L 

In tomb No. 6 we fittd conl'innation of Wage's observation that tombs of the older type 
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ftcmJvntly liave Iw'o or stops in the dromos in or^ltt Ui rejdt dtiwn cjiiicJclv tx* a depth 
sutficient for securing the necessary supptirllng capacity l<jr the rock roof» Kmvever, s\'ith 
a view to the eKptritncc gained in the Wyccnjican necropolis at Asine, cf. /lih/e, p. f<* 
caution must be taken against dating a tomb only on the basis of the length i>f tlie Jnimos 
and the possible occurrence ol steps, featutes wliicli may depend solely on the nature of 
the slojx?, cf. also Iti.CoEN, Pfinyw/u. p. h Tomb No. 6 has exactlv the same arrange¬ 
ment ar the inner end ot the drornos as tomb at iMycenae; two steps immediately in 
front of the stoinion which also results m a kind of bench arraugeinent along the side 
walls of the dromos. Our tomb Nti. 6 differs, howxwer, from the Mycenae tomb in that 
the walls of the dromos run straight from cml tn L-nd. no anti chamber being formed as in 
in the latter. 

Our tw'o Lite He!lad 1 C I tombs, Nos. 6 and H in its older form, ha\'e stomions that are more 
broad than deep, which seems to cotifirn WacE-’s statement, Ckmjher Tombs, p. I2tj, lliat 
•thi lack of depth in a door-way is a tuirly sure mark of early date”, in the younger tombs 
at I^ndra the reverse condition usually obtains, but in one tomb, narnely No, L, which luis 
two steps at the oiitei end of the dromns, and in which only finds from Late Helladic III 
were made, the stomiori is wholly lacking- This urges a cenam caurion in applying WaCE’s 
enterron of age — cf. alsxi Waq's tomb ^28 and what he says regarding it, Chjmbtr 
Tcmbif p. 126, as well as observations from Asine, cf. Asfw, p. 557. 

To judge from die tombs in die Dcndra necropolis we must assume that it was nistom- 
ary to dose the outer end of tlie dromos bv means of a low jtone wall; this was found in 
tombs Nos. 7^ 6, and Uh and alsti the extensive stone filling at the dronu^s' outer end in 
tomb No !t probably has something to ilo with thus cii.stom The stone w'all in tomb No. 
J() was still (.jiiite intact, w'hile the w-alls at the surface Ics'cl in the other tombs liave been 
partly damaged by cultivation. I must also call attention to ,l simiUr biricking w'all whidt 
was discovered at the outer end of the Ijec-hive tomb, cf. Roy.-tl Tombs,, p h?. 

At (he inner end of the dromos, in fmiit of llie stominn, but over the whole width of 
the dfointjs, a blocking w'all occured in tomb.s Nos f\ 9, and 10; in tcjmb No. 6 it soiwived 
only to a height of three or four Layers of sti>iie. In tombs Nos. o and 10 the oldest block¬ 
ing W'all rests immediately on tlie bottom, overlaid by a layer of earth from a later opening 
of tiic tomb, after which the trouble w'jj taken to erc'Ct a new and Similar wall across the 
Ti'hole w idth of the dromoi. A similar blocking wall in front of che doot-way w'as found 
in the hec-htve tomb, cf. Rtty^I Tombs, p, U. fig. S, and could also lx xletermined in Asine, 
cf- p. 357. 

No sJicrds younger than Late Mcliadic 111 were ever lound in the earth filling xtf the 
droinos though a miantity of Poirly Helladic sherds occurred, comlngfromearliersuttiemcnt 
levels on thi: site now occupied by the necropolii. Tliat the dtxjmos was completely filled np 
after each siitcessive burial is beyond doubt, cf, Royal l otribi, p. 26, Asine, p. 357, W'ACE, 
Cbawbcf Tombs, p. 127, liLECEi'i, Prosy/tssta, p. 336. 

Tombs Nos. 7, S, 9, and U> clearly indicate that the dcomos section immediately adjoin¬ 
ing the stoinion was filled with stones, in part forming a regularly built-up wall An 
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luIJitional ob^u'vatUiti, cs),X'<;billy js regards tombs Ntts V -mti 10, is that the inner end of 
the stomion lus been paved aftw a secondary opening of the tomb, the pavement liiving 
extended as far tait into the dmmos as the earth filling was rcnwved for the neve burial. 
This pavement is not to be mistaken for llie masses of stones that were Ucapetl practically 
throughout tire whole dronn:>s, especiiillv dlrectlv ui front of the door, after a secondary 
opening of the tomb, and that merely served as filling material. 

llie stomion is situated more or less exactly in the middle of the entrance svali ol the 
chamber, uidicatmg, as Wacx nghtly remarks,‘ that the tombs were dug out according to 
definite plans”, cf, Ciawtbtr Tamhu p. Bl- hi conformity with the general practice the 
iloorovay is broader at the bcittum than at the top, and in two instances, tombs Nos. and 11. 
the width increases inwards, in the direction of tjic chambci. In some of the tombs the linttl 
has been damaged, when the do<ir filling was removed at secondary burial, and lias often 
been deformed by percolating water though, originallv. it appears to have been horizontal 
in most of the tombs An exception ocairs in hanb No. H) where it seems to have been 
ciirs'ed, as in certain tombs at Myceiue, ch WaCX, Chimiber Tombs, p. IS2. and tn the Ar- 
give Heraeitm, cf. BlItGEM, Pnnymm, p. 23s>. As a nilc. the flwr of the stomion was le¬ 
vel with the floor of the cliambtr, in tomb No. fi. Iiowcvcr, the stomion flrwr. like the lowct 
end of the dromos was on a slightly higher level tlion tlie fkitu: of the chamber: in tomb 
No. 7 the door-way descended by a small step in the outer part of the stomion into the 
chamber. 

Three of the tombs, Nos, (>, H. and 9, {possess two deep grouves which begin some di¬ 
stance out in the dromos, pass through the doorway and continue for some distance into the 
cliomber. Similar grooves exist in several older tombs at lliebes and m the Argiye Hc- 
raeum. In tombs Nos. 15 and 'ZO at ICoIonaki, uninediatelv east of Thebes, *>1 which the 
latter at least dates from the beginning of the Mycenaean age, KiiRAMOJ'OtfLO^ discovered 
analogous grooves, cf, 1917, p B9 and 1.94. In tomb No. 15 he 

indicates the dqitli as in cm,; tliey begin in the dnmms at a distance of -J5 cm. from tlic 
d(K)r and extend into the chamber*for a distance of l/iMm. In lomb No. 2P the traces 
extend akait M cm. to either side of the stomion. KeraMc>P0 ('LOS expresses the view 
that they' were imdt in connection with the burial rites in order to protect the parastades 
from contact and abrasion by the wheels of a hearse of the type known from the DipyJon 
vases. 

Blegen found two similar narrow, slialbw grooves in the stommn of tomb No. 2 m 
the Argive Heraeum, w hose older deposits were unmistakably of Second Ute Helladic 
date, and concerning wlncli he savs. 175; ‘ITe purpose of these two grooves, 

which were iioi paralLeled in anv of the otlier tombs, except number 14, did not become 
apparent." In tomb No. -fl from Ute Melladic 1 the grooves liavc u width of 3n to 34 cm. 
and are U, cm deep at the deepest place, slowly rising outwards in the Jromos and in¬ 
wards in tlie chamber. Pro^ynmt, p. 2d7. He says: -t do not understand the purpose of 
these grooves.” I would see a connection betss cen this arrangement of two mure or less 
parallel, narrow cavities and the broader cavity in the middle of the door which has been 
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tbsc^jvcred m tomb No, 57 in the Ar^ve Heracuin. Blbgln says of thU, Prt/spnm, p. 125 
t,, tlrat it is i (luestion nf a sliallow groove wljich bcgttts ata tlistaiice ol about 1 ‘r* m. from 
the utner end of the dromos and extends through the stomion and for s^^mc distance into 
[he chamber itself. It is swnewliit rm>re than ’ t m. broad at tlie outer end and then widens 
ti> nearly yo cm. inside tfw chamber, w lie re it slowly rises to the level of the chamber floor. 
Its greatest depth is 0,:in nv outside the door, “The purpose of diis broad grrwve was mil 
clear tii me ' 

Cavities of the kind in qiiestiun are thus a feature especially to be found in tombs 
irom Late Hciiadic 1—IL lliat they were rnade in order to protect the parastades againsl 
damage, seems to me quite correct. However, it can liarJly be a question of a hearse 
of the tc-pe thal is seen In rejirr^entations from the Geometric Period. Tlie dromos of 
tomb No. (i lias steps at its inner end, and this fact excludes the use of a hearse; then 
,1 pledge would be more appropriate — wc shall return below p. 16tl to the fi61e of tlie 
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sledge at burials, an important one, it may be noted, in Hg>'pt. How ever, the fact that tlie 
grtxives are somerlmes not parallel but diverge, cf, e.g. Bi.egen, Rmyrnna. Plan 47, argues 
against even this supposition. 

Now 1 think the explanation is very simple. Exactly the same arrangement occurs, in 
Egyptian tombs, and there can be no doubt as to the purpose of the grooves riicre, MacE" 
Vi inlck.k, Thf Ttfwh n/ StHsbuu at Usht^ p. 14, describe one detail in the arrangement 
in the chamber of this tomb in the following manner: ’‘When the rubbish was cleared 
away from tlie entrnnee ro tlie diambcr, two skid poles, nn wliich the coffin had been 
^lid into position, were brought to light. Tiiesc were laid in grooves cut in the floor, and 
w'cre packed tiglit with chips of the rock in which the tomb liad been excavated" (Fig, l iy). 
Tlie poles, still preserved, were of cedar and were artificially rounded. In the grooves 
of tlie Mycenaean tombs no rcfiiaina of wrxid have been found, either because the p>les 
have decayed entirely or because they were removeil after use — the last alternative seems 
to me the most pnibablc. 

b' Collin had been slid into position on the poles; what can have been the 
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purpose of this arrangement in (he Mycenaean tombs? Certainly something heavy lias 
been brnuglit into tire tomb, slid on poles, and the difficulty was to get it through the 
narrosv dooraav. I think that we must reckon with a complete parallelism witli Egypt. 
Consequently, 1 find in the presence of these grooves another support of my theory about 
coffin burmis in the Mycenaean tombs fcf. above p. 120) and also a prixit ot direct eda- 
tions between Mveenae and Egypt during the initial pliasc of the Mycenaean Period, cf. 


below p. 176 ff. 

In this connection it may be rcculted that hvo grooves of exactly Uic same nature occur 
in the stnmion of the lateral chamber of tomb No. fl. 

Tire original stone packing in the sromion remained to a certain height in all of tiie 
tombs now excavated except tomb No. 16, which, apparently, had never Iiad any sudi till¬ 
ing. In the stone packing of tombs Nos. 9 and U at least two periods could be dearly 
distinguished, indicating different stages in the use of the tomb. 

'Phe finds that were made in the stomion arc pixibably almost without exception from 
the saaping of the diamber in connection witli its secondary use and occurred as a rule in 
the layer of earth on rlic top of die remains of the original duoi packing. 

As regards the form of the clianiber, it is rectangular throughout all the tombs now 
exavated, the depth, or height beuig greater than the width with one exception, namely 
tiu.- relatively late tomb No. 11, whose width is greater lhaii its depth, the liarder rock hav¬ 
ing made it impossible to retain the normal rectangular type. 

Among Ihe chamber tombs licre published tlieie are two, Nos, 6 and 8, that deviate 
from die normal tvpe in that tliey possess two diarnber.s. Tliert' already existed a number 
of examples of similar chamber tombs whose ground plan deviates from the normal tyjK. 
When excavating in tlie chamber tomb necropolis at Mycenae, cf. Ejthtniem An'hutdogiti 
1888 p T26 ff , TsounTAS found among 52 tombs i that Ime side chambers, placed in 
different wavs In two instances the side chamber lies to tlie right, in one to the Icit, and 
in one directly facing the entrance, cf. th.. pp.L37, *45. 150. 152. It is dilficult to date 
these tombs, since the pottery has not been published, but to judge from their rich amtents 
of ivory objects, bronzes, etc., they ought to be dated rebnvely higli up in Ute I lelbdic. 
Wack has bter found yet anotlier tomb in the Cdialkani necropolis at Mycenae, No. 51b. 
that has a smaller chamber behind die rear wall directly facing the entrance, cf. Ckmtbef 
Tombs r 75 1. The tomb in question, as its ctmtents slmw, must have come into use 
during Ute Helladic 1; the pottery in the long sliaft of tomb No. 6 at Dcndra yields as 

indicated above p. 5(k exact paralleh with finds from this tomb. 

In the Argivc Heraeum Bligen lias fomvd five tombs with side chambers: tombs Nos. 
5 56 and 55 widi the side cliambcr to the left, tomb No. 56 with the side chamber to the 
right and tomb No. 25 that lias no k-ss tiuui three, opening in each of die duimlwr s inner 
wails’, cf. Prosymm, p. 242. Tlie side chamber of twm ot diese tombs w^ no do^t con- 
strutted durini! Late Helladic I, in imc instance the whole tomb, atcocdioj? to BLra,hN, 
sea™ to beloiiK to Ute Helladic II. In the tw o olbet inslaiHW mote exact dating is im. 
possible, since tto contained no finds. BwoEN sunwiarizis in a cautious mannen ■ Ac 


ns 
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cXirJlngly, so fax ^ this evidence ^oes, the pixsence of a side chambcT cannot be re^irded 
as /riving anv detinilt cbronulogical clue to the /tcrioJ of the construction of the tomb." 

A cliissificjitUin of ilic malenal liitherto known gives the following result: 

Rcruttaiii 

L H 11 . - — I 

L K 111 .. — — 

Indetemimable -I 2 

We thus ton elude that there is not a single tomb of tliis type that can be dated with 
certainty low er tivan Late Helladle 11, whereas five w'ere definitely corntructed during Late 
Hclladic 1, and ceruin finds alsii indicate that the four tombs excavated by 1‘soiiNTAS in 
Mycenae belong to the beginning of the Mycenaean Age. Under such circumstances it 
seems to me quite justifiable lo conclude that tombs witli side chambers are diaracteristic 
of Late Helladic 1 and that the type, in occasional instances, still survived during Lite 
l-lelladtc 11. 

Attention may be called to tire fact that similar side chambers are met with in two of 
the targets! bee-hive tombs known, the so-called Treasury of At reus in Mycenae and the 
large bee-hive tomb in Orcliomenos. 

llie two most recently discovered tombs at Demlra, No, 6, and N’o, 8 in its Lnitiai form, 
seem to me to argue strongly for ascribing a high date to these abnormal chamber tombs, 
a date that the finds made in Uiese tombs already justify. Tomb No. 6, in particular, 
sltows unmistakable cllaractcri.sties ot high age in its architecriire; tumh Nn. 8, too, has the 
same characteristioi, not quite so apparent, however, because the tomb has been rt^hewn at 
a later d;:^e. Such durocteristics arc a short, broad and open dromos, sloping steeply in¬ 
wards, with Bte|>s and bench-like ariongement at the inner end, and a stomion of greater 
width titan deptli, and to these must be added the grooves in the door-way. Ttiese cri¬ 
teria of higli age exclude the arrangement wltli two or more chambers from being consi¬ 
dered as a secondary development of dic normal chamber tomb tyj^e, a procc'ss that would 
otherwise liave seemed natural, [nstead it appears as if a more Jtighly de\’eloped tumh 
type diaraaenaed ihc Lnitiai stage, to be later simplified and in a certain measure ratio¬ 
nalized in Greece. Hic material here dassified definitely speaks against the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Wace, Chumber Tombt, p. 12;3, that the chamber tomb may liave ‘‘developed 
from rock shelters of the type known in Early Hclladic times." ITiis material seems to 
shed new light on tiie prublem of the origin of the Mycenaean chamber tombs, to which 
W'C shall return beloiv p. ff. 

As reg^u'ds the roof constnicttun in the cliambers. the use td a saddle root, whtcli is 
characteristic of tomb I: 2 in Asinc, cf. AxinCt P- 35S, and of tomb No, 2 in Dendra, 
cf. Tombs^ p. 75, could again be clearly dc-termlned here m ihe outer chamber of 

tomb No. f), in both chambers of tomb No. 8 and in tomb No, y. With reference to die 
side chamber in tomb No. d its roof is slightly vaulted like a barrel vault and the same 
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appciin lf» liivt bcfiii the casu as regards tiie roofs in tombs Nos. 7 and llj b tomb No. 
JO tilt- whole roof Itiid fallen ui, The roof toastruction in tomb No. V ts pajticularly in¬ 
teresting, for the earn are there clearly lendereti in negative; in addition the body of tiie 
roof seems to be of a form intormediatc between saddle roof and vaulted tool, a well dc- 
fint’J ridge being present, but with both slopes ot tlic root slightly vaLilted. 

This peaiJiar roof conitruttion in tomb Nt>. lias caused me to doubt whcHiet we may 
really ctoisider the tomb chamber as an imitalion of the Mycenaean house, as I formerly 
thought, cf. B/ilUiiii i'«f. li. tiej Lettres de l^iid 1924 — 25, p. 85, rif/oe, p, 358. h is not 
altogether impossible in view- of other circumstances as well, tliat the pmtob'pe uf the 
tonabal chamber was a coffin willv pointed or slightly vaulted IIJ of the kind familiar to 
us through Cretan La makes and Egyptian coffins, In Egypt tire oldest rtKzk tombs in the 
period of the Old Kingdom have a form that is obviously an imitahon of tlie mastaba 
tombs, and tlie sarcopliagus is imitated in tlie s.'Une manner in tombs from tlie ll tb and 
t2tli Dynasties. I may here confine myself to releiring to Robert Monhs Repoyl 
t)j ti/ofi hi the biccftipoth oj Thtba tifirhi^ the umter uj 1905 — " 04 ^ in Ann/dcs dh iifrivie 
ile\ AuthiuHii de VI (1905), p. 77 ff,, especially fig, 15. that bears but one inter- 

pretatiou- 

Jn tomb No, 9, us already described, a niche was discovered in the left longitudinal 
wall, that must be considered from ail appearana-s as a sacrificial niche with u sUughter- 
table hewQ from tlie rock. 

In tomb No, 8, the second |H'tiod of conslrudion, a rock-cut bench extends along one 
side of the chamljer, apparently left when the rest of the chamber-floor w'as lowered, Sudi 
benches are not unknown, cf. Vv’acRj Chutiihev I outbid p. 1.^6, Bi-EGEN, / I'tuywwu 
p, 345, In the same chamber a bench built of stones was also found, obviously belonging 
to tlie last period in whiclr tlie tomb was nsed: similar benches svere also found in tomb 
1:1 at Asine; cf. Anne. p. 35H, 

In ai! the tombs here pubUshed except tomb No. H sliafts or pits were cut in the fUwi 
uf the chamber, lliese were obviously intended for various purposes. In tomb No. 6, 
constructed during Lute Hclladic !, there were two bone shuffe. and one of these, whose 
original covering fLtnained, was especially instructive regarding the use and closing of 
such shafts hi tomb No. 7 five shafts were found, of wliich shaft J w'as doubtless intended 
for burial, shifts 2^ served as bone slmfts, w‘hile diaft 5 was whaUv reserved for burial 
gifts — in this shaft we found a hoard of bronzes ht hia. In tomb No, 9 there were no 
less than six shafts, of which 1 and 2 are regular coffiits sunk to a great depth and witli 
special countersunk letlges for the support of cover slabs. To judge from its shape and 
depth shaft 3 was intended for the butbl of a child. Sliafts 5 and b arc common bone 
shafts wliile shaft f i* probably to be a.ssodated with the slaughter-table in the niche and 
fiervcd a special purpose as a l:.io<Kl-pit. In tomb No. to shaft I was fot biiriaU wliile shaft 
2 was wliolly resers'td for burial gifts. As regards tomb No. M, both the shallow shafts 
were undoubtedly bone sliafts. 

hi vieii of the fact that the shafts had thus a different purpose from the outset, I con- 
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vidci it sA ctritncou.^ lo Jcaw any cundtiiiiarv regarding tlic age uf the tomb nn die basi^ alone 
of ihc occurrence of' shafts. The custom of removing the remains of an earlier buiial into 
a shaft in order to make space (m the neuly-ilead m the middle of tlie tomb clxamber, may 
thus be traced as far back as Late Helladie I and continues Jowtt into Late Helladic III. Tlse 
custom <jf burying the dead in a shaft within the tomb chamber cannot be claimed to go 
farrlser back ilian Late Hdladic IL cf. Roy.ti Tombs, p. 25. 

11 10 burial customs described bv Wace, Chtuuh^r p, 145 ff*, for Mycenaean 

chamber tombs applies m the main to oof sepulchres, Two features, however, demand 
some additional comment. Tlic discovery of a wooden coffin enclosing a skeleton in tomb 
No. b lias already been dt^ribed above, p. XII If. Burial m a coffin is amodc of mtemnient 
that apparently iiervcr became prevalent In Greece during the Mycenaean age — I am in¬ 
clined to regard it as a custitm taken over from Egypt. There are other, more sporadic pe¬ 
culiarities in certain diamber tombs — must they, too, be explained in the same manner? 

As is well known, it was part of the elaborate burial ceremony in Egypt that the dead 
was transported in Uis coffin to the tomb on a. sledge pulled by oxen: "Sie aielien den 
Gclobten zum schiinen Westen. zu seincm cwigeii Wolmsit^, damit cr sich m semen Viitem 
und selnen Miitteni gesclle. und die Herren des Tobenrdchs Willkommen, w ilLkommen!' 
zu ihm sagen", as it is said in a lombal text. Berlin 12412, from the !i>tii Dynasty, cf. Eh- 
man-Rankk, Afgypteti ttud ue^ypshcha Leben ho Alltrium, p. 564. The burial sledge 
with its team of four oxen is a familiiir feature in Egyptian tomb representations. Re¬ 
ference may be made to the representation in a tomb from the beginning of tlic 
19 th Dynasty (Fig, I2n; 2), here reproduced after fig. 165 in the work of Erman-Ranki:, 
whidr depicts in a continuous manner the ceremony at the internment. Farthest to the left 
is a scene showing the actual transportation of the dead resting in his mummy coffin, placed 
in a Iviat, and this in its turn resting on a sledge pufted by four oxen, fn the scene to the 
right we are, on the other liand, removed to the place in front of tlie tomb chamber, situated 
in a rocky precipice, depicted farthest te> the righL llie roiub facade itself is seen en face 
according to the Egyptian sdicmc of tepresentatitin, dejucted dose by tlie rocky precipice. 
And adjoining to It stands the stela, also seen fmm in front, which ought to be tlioughi 
of as placed at the lidt of the entrance. On a low podium of hea|icd-up sand, a priest is 
visible, masked as Anubis, behind the mummy. In front of the mummy is a heap of various 
gifts, behind whidi the bald 6cm is placed, dressed m a leopard skin. Behind him statid 
the officiating priest willi Jiis b<iok and the lamenting men and women. 

Hie representation taken as a whole sliow^s an unmistakable resemblance to the wclh 
know n representation on the Hagia Triada sarcophagus, (Fig. 120: 1), as Parireni luis 
already pointed out. Momtmettti Antichi XIX, p, 15 tf. Attention may be drawn to tlie tomb 
facade farthest to die right It is the entrance to a tomb lined w ith stucco, and it is of exactly 
the same kind as the one BtEGpN found m tomb No. 2 in the Argive Hcracum, adorned 
with a fresco showing spirals of identical fonn to those on the sarcophagus, cf. Blegen, 
Rrosymtui, Plan 59. in front of tliis tombal facade the dead appears in an upright p<isttion, 
obviously standing in a depression — the isoccph.ily is broken, 1-le is represented without 
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iinJis, precisely as the mummy in tin? l-gj-ptiati representation. A comparison may be drawn 
between the tree in tronr of him and tl^e garden whidi, thouj^h absent from the tigyptian 
representation here reprtniuced. occurs in several others, cf. Pakibkni,/, r.. p. 21, Behind 
die tree appears an altar or sacrificial table, on whteli, however, no sacrifictal gifts liave yet 
been placed as on the Eg^-ptian one. but tlicy arc plainly visible on the sarcophagus to the 
left of the step altar, La. a boat, being brought by officiating persons. Tliesc are 
dressed in animal skins. Attention mav be called to tl^ fact tliat tlie animal skin was used 
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Fijt I2lt, t Hjijlii: Tjiulji wiKflpiwpu*. 

2. EjjiiptHm ifprtffiMund i« t of the lOOi 

in Bgvpt as a vestment in religious ceremonies, especially in the cult of die dM<l and m the 
cult of Osiris, connected with the former. There is no reason here to enter into the many 
different interpretations of the whole representation whidi have bem tnadc; I confine my* 
sell to referring to NtlssoN. Miu6itfH\iyceftiii*art p* ffi 

The t^o parallel Tepresc-ntations, in die llgyptian tomb and on the Cretan sarcophagus, 
afford us a valuable indication as to the direction in which we must seek the explanation 
of certain peculiar features of our tombs referred to in die preceding pages. If the wooden 
coffin In our tomb No. H corresponds to an Bgiptian mummy coffin, it would seem natural 
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to mtcq>ret the grooves that occur in the stormoD of sevetaJ tombs grooves for skid poles. 
Hot^cveff it must then be observetl, tliut untler sudi drcumstancei part of the burial cerc> 
monv mu.st have taken place in the tomb itself, which consists of two clumbers m the two 
loinbs at Dcndra whiclt possess such grooves. Since these lead ait the way tiih> the atces- 
Mtry chamber, we have probably to consider this as the real sanctuary. 

If we luve thus been able to stiow quite plausibiy tlut a coffin was sometimes used at 
burials, the question arises as to whether we mar not consider the wooden remains found 
by Bleoen in certain tombs in the Argivc Heraeum as sledges instead of biers, cf. Prtjiy//iHitf 
p. 2't9. The long laths at the Uittom atid the end pieces on top of them ui tomb 29, cf. 
plan n. might possibly be interpreted in this way, but, conversely, it is prolxibly easier to 
explain the three pieces perpendicular to the long laths as the legs of a litter that has sub' 
scquently crumbled “ not as lundles. as Bleoen seems ioclLncd to believe, for if such 
had been the case ttie bier would have been twn w ide to gain admittance thmugh the stomion 
in a liorizoiital (xwition. Absolute certainty may not be attainable on this fn>int at present 
but one may hope that turn re excavations will elucidate the matter 

If the above expbnaiion t»t the grtKtves in the stomion is correct, we have additional 
proof of Ute cultural influence of Egypt upi>n the iireek Mainlanil. Tlie belief in an if- 
ter^life and its expression in a highly developed burial ritual on;, as is well known, of high 
antiquity in Egypt, and that die burial ritual and the associated complex of ideas on the 
Creek Mainland were influenced from Egypt is less surprising tlian that Crete with 
its more highly developed civilization should have received such profound influences 
from Egypt as the Hagia Triada sarcophagus clearly reveals. More than one obscure point 
ap|}icars in a new' light if ii is possible to prove Egyptian parallels. In anociier connectiun 
1 have pointed to a detail in tomb No. 2 at Dcndta, cf. Rf^yal p. 115 f. I refer to 

the group of seven holes in the wall of the tomb above the hearth tjr altar in 
the so-called ■Cenotaph', which showed a tesentblancc to the cuiistellation, of the Great 
Bear’. This constellation, somelimcs m the form of ".Schenhel des nordlichen Him- 
mclsu an Egyptian symbol of jmmortahh and i.s met with in Egyptiiui tombs, The 
sculptured slabs which Lord Elgin brought home (ftuii Greece, original I v came, as researches 
have shown, cf. Evans, Puhf^c of Mhos, 111, p. 195, note 3, from the Treosurv of Atreus 
in Mycenae having once adorned a Mycenaean tomb and thus permit us, in my opinion, 
to surmise a further parallel. These include tfie fotepatt oJ a bull sprinkled with star- 
like ornaineiits. Personally I do not believe that these ornaments are merely intended to 
suggest iridescent hues, but interpret tliem as stars similar to tJiose w'hich characterise die 
Egyptian tw Hathor, personifying the noctumul sky — night and death were identified 
witii each other by the Egyptians, Comisare Martho F. Ndaoti dtdfdnum, p. 

hia 

A summary having been presented above upon the actual construction ot our diambet 
tombs, we may now turn to the problem of the origin of the Mycenaean chamber tombs. 
The question is by no means sttHed bv merely referring to the custom of burying the dead 
in crevices and natural caves, a practice genera lly prevalent in primitive cultures. 'Die me- 
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thod of buiuL obtatnmg m the Middle-Helladic period, cf. Aiine, p. 341 is now «j well 
known to ns as to justify the positive statement tljat die diamber tombs came into use 
suddenly and in fully developed form on the Greek Mainland, there being no justification 
for speaking of any forerunners in the immediately preceding period. Consequently their 
first appearance offers a fresh problem dial demands a further study of the material now' 
available. 


V. Origin of the Mycenaean chamber tomb. 


T he pajttathrly lively discteissan ce^iuding the origin tjf the bee-hive tomb thiU 
has been carried on in the last decades without havmg hitherto resulted in any 
generally accepted solution of the problwn. has completely overshadowed the 
cfuestion of the origin of the chamber tomb^ which, indeed, has hardly even been 
considered as a problem worthy of any serious discussion. From tiie purely typological vieW’ 
point, of course, it may be assumed tliat this laiter type of tomb is connected with the na' 
turai cave, w hkh was used both as a dwelling and a place of burial in tlie most widely 
separated areas as early as the Stone Age. But die fact, already alluded to above, tliat the 
Mycenaean chamber tomb shows a more complicated form when it first appears tlian in 
the period of its real prevalence clearly sliows tliat its origin presents a problem quite re¬ 
moved from that of a local evotuiJonaiy senes. 

The few attempts to discuss the origin of tlie chamber tombs are conceived from tlie 
view’point of the varying degrees of independence as regards the cultural devdopment as¬ 
cribed to the Mainland as compared with that in Crete. Tlie question has been confined to 
ihe following: did the chamber tomb originate on the Greek Mainlartd, or was it taken 
over from Crete? A third possibility, that of influence from amithcr quarter, has been 
wiioily disregarded. 

Wacf considers the first passibility, tliat the chamber tomb originated or> the Grc'ek 
MajnlanJ, cf, Chimthr Tombi^ p. 125: "It is possible that just as the diambet tombs in 
Crete seem to have developed from rock slielters, so the chamber tombs of the Mainland may 
equally wx'll have developed from rock sheUers of Uic ty|ic known in E.H. times, a,s at 
Zygouries. Further, just as the royal Shaft Graves are elaborate versions of die simple 
Middle Hetladic cist graves, so tlie Tholos Tombs ace elaborate or royal versions of the 
chamber tombs used for more ordinary folk.*' It is hardly relevant to deal with the latter 
part of this hypothesis here, that die bee-hive tombs represent royal versions of the cham¬ 
ber tombs', but as regards the former assumption it appears to me to be highly improbable. 
These tombs at Zygouries, wliich Wace dtes, three or possibly four in number, have been 
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correctly characterized as “rude cave-ossiiariCii’’ by Bi-CGEN, p. 54. They consist 

of ratlicr large cavities in tlie rock, rt'ughly oval in sliapc, each containing the bones of 5 
to 15 skeletons. A similar tomb was found by BlegEN in tire Argive Heracum, which, 
however, he dates to the Neolithic Period, cf, ProsyffttMf p. 25 f,, and one may refer a 
tomb in Uimini to tlie same category — cf. the author's survey of Early Helladic tombs. 

Aiint, p. .55H. . • r\t I r' 

Another Early Helladic type of tomb occurs in the rock cut tombs tound in CJld-Ui- 

rinth. comprised of two chamber.s. wliicb open on opposite sides of the same rectangular, 
vertical slraft. In form they are closely reminiscent of the tombs excavated by Papav^i- 
LEiou in Euboea, which, hewever, have only one chamber opening trom the rectangular, 

vertical shaft. • • n i. u j- 

Neither of these tomb types, «> far as is known, survives into tlic Middle Helladic 

Period, the burial methods of whidi are known at present incomparably better than those 

of the Early Helladic Period — cf. Aihie, p. 341 ff. •. ■ i 

To infer a connection betw cen the rock shelters or cave-ossuaries ol the Neolithic and 
Early Helladic Period and the Mycenaean chamber tombs seems to me, under sudi circum¬ 
stances, all the more uniustified since the oldest Mycenaean cliamber trtmbs, os lias been 
shown above, by no means originated in imitation of natural caves. b\it instead appear as 
fonmlly rldi, architectural creations. Only gradually during Late Helladic 111 do diey 
sliow a'tendcncy- to approach the natural cave in certain Instances; in Kephallenia Kypa- 
Kissis has even tound traces of ten Mycenaean, burials from Late Helladic in a natural cave, 
cf, ArchidoIogikoH OcUton I'>22, p. 92 ff. 

Ibe alternative view, that the Mvcenaeaii diamber tomb originated in Crete, is main¬ 
tained by Evans, cE f. inst. of Mwos, 11, p. 557: “The typical class of rock-cut 

chamber tombs that were of such wholesale construction at Mycenae and elsewhere in 
Mainland Greece from the beginning of the Late Mmoan Age onwards is . . , shown to 
go back in Crete at least to the eighteenth century before oui era.** 

In the Neolithic Age the natural cave served in Crete not only as a dwelling, but also 
as a burial place, e.g, in Magasa. In the early Bronze Age* when tlie caves were no 
longer used as dwellings, tliey still served to a great extent as burial places,^ as in 
Miamou, Trapeza, Epano-Zakro, Sphoungarxs, Hagios Nikolaus in the vicinity of Polai- 
kastro, in Mochlos. in Hagia Pholta and m Gournta. On the northern coast of Crete and 
in the more central parts of the island tlie cave still remains in frequent use as a burM 
place among the other types of tombs at the beginning of the Middle Minoan Period. In 
judge from some of tile oldest tombs in the Mavro Spelio ncaopolis near Knossos, it 
became the practice as early as Middle Minoan II to deepen natural caves by cutting into 
the rocky slopes, and from this time on tombs are met with that “are foreshadowing the 
later chamber tombs'* according to PTNOLEBURy, T/jc Archaeoiogy of OeUr, p, 133- It b 
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exactly these tombs ttiut have caused Kvans to niakethe statement qitoted above, A perusal 
i»i tlie publication <in this excavation by Fofisnvfwr, B.V/1 XXVll, p. 243 ff., sliows, how¬ 
ever, tliat the regular diamber tombs belong to Late Minoan, the older ones are in part 
rock-caverns of very irregular form, enlarged by human hands, and concerning which one 
may well state with tliat they '^t^e foreshadowing the later dramber tombs”, 

tliougis ic is impcissible to say that these "go back ui Crete at least to the eighteenth century 
before our era.”. Kvans emphasizes that these tombs have their "real prototypes" in the 
Middle Empire Egyptian (‘cmeteries. He also p<jint.s out tliiit some of the early tombs of 
Mavro Spelio are approached by a mere binding, as is tlje case in Eg)^pt, and furthermore 
that in several cases the entrance led to more than one chamber. He adds the following: 

'The sepulchral pits (in the dvam- 
bers) supply a further paralleL” To 
this must also be added that in one 
tomb, No. J7, there occurred seal- 
stones presenting types copied from 
12th Dynasty scarabs. The indica¬ 
tion this affords is wortliy of atten- 
tirm and must be kept in mind. 

It is pertinent in this connec¬ 
tion to cmpiiasize the influence 
ftom Egypt on otlvcr Cretan t)'pes 
of tombs. There is no doubt about 
Egyptian influence with regard to 
the so-called ’'I'emple Tomb* soutli 
of the Palace in Knossos, whidi 
may l>e dated to the tcansilion from 
Middle Minoan HI b to Late Mi- 
noaii i d. Evans, Ptddce of IV, p. 962 fi., points to a series of indications, the evi¬ 

dential force of w^hich may be strengthened by comparing the tomb structure in its en¬ 
tirety with a similar structure in Egy'pt, Kakemet*s tomb at Assuan. Lady Wflljam Ce¬ 
cil dates this tomb in the following manner: "Tlu- tomb, I sliuuld say, together with the 
untouched burial to be of the 6th Dynasty, but re-used in later times — the existing paint¬ 
ings and inscriptions being of the 19th or 20Eii Dynasty”, AvhaIsj dtt Sere/Ve dss Autitfui 
tevi de IV, p. 6-1. Poktkr and Moss, BibUo^mpby of iWi'tetd 

hhto^lypbh Trx/i, Reliefs and V, p. 2-iO, correct the dating to Middle 

Kingdom and later. Hie plans of the two rumbs with their vestibule or open court, a 
mortuary chapel, and a burial cliambcr, ore here reproduced side by side (Fig. 121), 

As regards the King's tomb in Isoputu (Fig. 122; t), which probably ought to be 
doted slightly later tlian the Temple Tomb, cf. PirNni.EnimY, o/>,f „ p. 195 , Evans himself 
has pointed to the similarity in plan with an Egyptian tomb in Havara, originating in the 
I2th Dynasty, cf. Atchneologtit^ Vol, 59, p, 559, There is an excellent parallel to the form 
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of the tomb chamber Uid-f in ii miirtuary chapel at El*K'ib from the time of Rameiises II, cl, 
PoRri R—Moss, Bihlhf^rjff/ty V, p, 186 f. (Fig. U2;2>, The tomb is chafactertzed by a 
nictie in the Inner wall of tiie chombef and the vestibule is oisu furnished with two ntdies. 
In this connection a furtlmr observation may be added regarding the newly discovered 
tliolos tomb near Knossos, publislied by l lirratTNSON in Tbe UluiiraietiLondon NifWS )9d0, 
March 2, p, 2H-1 (Fig. (22; J), Tlie arrongemeent of the tomb is wholly reminiscOTt of the 
Kings tomb in Isopata, the only difference being that the diambet here is round instead of 
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rectiingulox. The vestibule In the bceditve tomb is also furnished with two hitcral niches. 
In the interior of the round chamber there are at lease two deep burial shafts with lateral 
ledges for cover-slabfi of tlie same kind m in oor tomb b*o, y in Dendra, I find it diffi¬ 
cult to be convinced by the reason HittchinsoN has given for his higli dating; for my part I 
canimt regard this tomb a.s the prototype of llu? bee hive tombs on the Greek Mainland, 
being most inclined to date it to about the same time as the Isopata tomb, possibly even to 
Late Miiioan 11. The finds of sherds are t<H> feeble evidence to justify the high dating. 
In addition the kt-hive tomb in Praises, whidi is dated to Late Minoan IH. offers an excel¬ 
lent parallel to the Knossos tomb, cf, SaviGNONJ, A\onume»fi Autichi XfV, p. 66-1 (Fig. 
122: d). h covered vestibule with broad niches also occurred here. Savignoni is en- 
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tifcly justified m stating tlwt this typfe vestibidc is foreign to breece, but, oti tii* ocher 
hand, is normal in Egjpt. SAViaNONl says, /,f„ p. 66y. "Lii camera ad alveare .... a 
Praesos e preccduta da un vcstibolt* o imticanwra rettangolare die si ,iUarga in senso nor- 
male all'asse lungitudmale deli'edLficio, aifatto insoUta nelle tombe coscfutrc sti suolo greco, 
caratteristica invecc detle cgiziane, dove servlva da ca;>e}b per 1 e riuriioni e le ceremonie 
I tincbri. Qasta ^^er 06 citarc ['esempio di im altra delle tom be tebane del ntiovo inijTcro, 
la quale anzt ct presenta riunitc !c due qiuitic4 cipichc del Timti earner a rettangoiarc e della 
camera ovale (PtRftoT-CtfJt'iiu;, Histt^ke tU i‘Arf I, p. 302 ft, fig. 102 )'* *. 

I entirely agree with Savjgnom when he says in continuation: "Questi riscontri devono in- 
comigiiirci ad arnmetterc un*analoga origine per gli altri tipi di tombe micenee." 

A similar vestibule is also sometimes met with in the regular rock-cut chiamber tombs, 
which in Crete became fully developed ducirig Late Minoan I, e.g. in chamber tomb 
No. J in the Isopata necropolis, It also occurs in a few .Mveenaean tombs. A covered 
vestibule is met with in three tombs in, tlie lalysos necropolis in die island Rhodes, 
namely in tombs Nos, ty, 21, and 43. cf. Maiuri, in A/nw^rh iitUtJ K, Scuoh Ar^hcoiogicti 
iii Aitue VI—VII, p, 236. Tomb No. IS in the KoloriaJci necropolis at Tbebes has also a 
similar arrangement, cf, Keramok>i'LOS, in ArcfjMolog/ktm Dcltiof/ lyi?, p. 204 f. and 
fig ii9, p. 124. An arrangement, reminiscent of a vestibule, also occurs in tomb 515 in the 
Kalkarii necropolis at Mveenae, constructed during Late Helladic II at the latest, witli the 
difference, liowcvcr, that the vestibule has had no roof in this instance, cf. Wacc, Cfutm- 
ber ‘tombs, p. 31. It must be observed here tliat this vestibule lias the same arrangement 
with steps and side benches aii our tomb No. 6 in Dendra, Vv'e are thus justified in regard¬ 
ing such an arrangement as a rudiment of the Egyptian vestibule. 

That the Mycenaean chainber tombs odginated In Crete is a hypothesis wdiich, in vie\i 
of what lias been said above, may be regarded as correct only with the modification that 
these Oetan cliamber tombs in tlteir turn have been strongly influenced from Egypt. How¬ 
ever, those chamber tombs in Greece whose ground plans deviate from the typical form 
have no parallels in Crete, as far us the tomb material is know'u at present. This is a circum¬ 
stance tliat decidedly speaks against the assumption that the Greek Mainland has adopted 
the tomb type from Crete. Tlic lessons afforded by the Cretan material invite, however, 
an attempt to find out whether there possibly exist closer parallels betw-ecn the Mainland 
and Egypt, without postulating Crd^e as air intermediary link. 

As early as the period ol the Old Kingdom die rock-tomb cue out ot a rocky w'all be¬ 
comes the typical fomi of private tomb in Egypt. It is interesting to observe that the first 
rotk-cut ttunbs obviously are intimately connected wdth Ihe mashibas and give an impression 
of the older, free-standing, built-up mastaba tomb even as regards its chapel, and that the 
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clutp^l is retained in the rock-cut tombs even when it tuis disappeared in t(ic real mastaba. 
Bpecially toward the end of the Old Kingdom the rock-cut tombs assume a gteatet im¬ 
portance in Upper Egypt, obviously in order not to waste arable land doy>n in the valley. 
There is often a forecourt in front of the tombs cut into a ^eep rock wall. Tins type 
of tomb IS furtlier developed to the period of the Middle Kingdom. Jn the later tombs 
one sometimes finds a small vestibule in front of the entrance, to 'which an extensive ramp 
k-ads. A long corridor first replaces the vestibule in tire 12th Dynasty, opening into a dru¬ 
pel of medium size, from which a shaft leads do'wn to the mummy chamber. From the 
time of Thutmosb I onward the kings were laid to rest in tock-cut tombs in the gorge that 
is now called tire Valley of the Kings, Tlie oldest: royaJ tombs of this kind have, tme 
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enougt), a ground plan with several chambers that are not specifically arranged, and 
planned witlrout regard to a central axis, but it cannot be doubted that tlrej' are related 
to the older rock-cut tombs. Thousands of Egyptian tombs have been driven Urto tire moun¬ 
tains and the basic elements of those tombs arc lire broad liall or chamber and the niche in 
the rear wall, lire corridor that leads into the tomb proper is conditioned by the steep 
rock wall, and it is not to be coirsidered as a constitutive clement of these rock-cut tombs. 

Tlie abnormal Mycenaean chamber tombs w'iU now be dealt with from the viewpoint 
of tire computable t^ptlan material at my disposal. Tire plans of Egyptian tombs arc rc' 
produced from PoRTFR oird Moss, Tapograp&kd BiNhgraph) of tmekm 
glyphk Tfxn, Rdkfi und PmmkgS I—VT, Oxford 1927—1«>39. It is a disadvantage 
that no measurements are there given, but in this case the plans themselves are the impor¬ 
tant subject. 

One of the most interesting Mycenaean tombs is undoubtedly tomb No. 25 in the ne- 
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ctopolis in tlie Arrive KtJraeuoa, cf, Blkgen. Pw$ynmt, p, 86 ff.. Plan t4 (Fi^ J25: i). As 
regards tJie dating of this tomh Bt-EGEN, in referring to ti^e find material, says on p. 91: 
"■nicfc can be no doubt that the construction of the tomb Is to be referred back to the end 
of the Middle HdJadJe Period or the very beginning of the Late Helladic Period,” Such 
an arrangement as occurs here witli a central room from v^Jtich side rooms open in the 
three inner walls n-e kao\v to be existent in Fgypt smee the period of the Old Kingdom. 
'ITie Tomb of Queen Tyti from the Valley of Queens in the Theban NecrtipoHs;, Ramesside, 
cf. Port EH—Moss, 1, p. 41 (Fig. 125: 2), is reproduced here as a parallel. Of this tomb 
BftNi\DiT£ says in AUaiairgs Li Mission urchcologttim an Cnr^r, V, p. 595: "un monu¬ 
ment que nous pouvons considecer cemme )c type le plus comp Jet de ces tombeaux de rclnes, 
con^jus a peu pres sur un meme plm” Another example is offered by the tomb of Ra*- 
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inosi, "Great Scribe of the king", No. 152 iu the same necropolis, cf, Porier—M oss, L 
jx 145 125:5). In the floor of the right side chamber of tliis romb, adjacent to 

tombs from the time of lliutmosis III and FUmesses TI, a shaft has later been sunk, and the 
tomb has again been Lused in the time of Talyarqa during the first hjilf of the 7tli century, 
Cf. alsci the tomb of Thcry in Memphis, Porter— Moss. IIL p. 65, fig. p. 60. 

We ntm pass to cliairber tombs with one accessory chamber and deal first with the 
type that has an accessory chajiiber on the ama aitrance axis. Two Mycenaean chamber 
tombs of this kind are known to me, both in Mycenae, being the tomb pubSished by 
Tsoum'AS as No. 5, Ephenierh Ar^/Mfoh^iki 1888, p. 157 f„ and tomb 518 in the Kal- 
kani necropolis, cf. Wace, Chnmber 'I'ft mbs ^ p, 75 f, (Fig. i2-l; I—2). As regards tire 
age of these tombs, we know for certain that tomb 518 must have been constmeted during 
Late Hdladic I, since the tomb contains "an exceedingly rid) collection of vases of the Late 
Helladic J and Late Helladic U periods*', as well as Late Helladic 111 pottery from later 
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burials. As ce^stids the tomb published by IsoivMTas, the account the excavation 
leaves us, unfortunatclyt in some imcertiinty, since tlic pottery lound in the tomb has not 
been piiblUhcd, but to judge from the figurinis discovered It must still have been used during 
l.are Hclladic 111. though this does not exclude the fact that it, too, was constructed at a 
much earlier date, 

Tlierc are many examples of this type among the Egs-ptian rock-cut tombs irom whiciv 
t have here chosen for purposes of cv>mparis«n a tomb from the J 2tli Dynasty in Deirrcl- 
Bersha — the itiner chamber has lost its rear w'alk cf. Pobtfr ^MosS, IV, p. (81, h>mb 
No. ^ (Fig. 124! 3), one in Dcir Rrfa, tomb of Tutu, from the period of the New King¬ 
dom, cf. PORTFR— Moss, V, p. I i\ (Fig. 124:4) and one in Tliebcs from the time of 
Ramesses II. cf. Pokter—M oss, 1. p. 55, No. 6 (Fig. 124: 5>. 

A comparatively large number of the abnormal Myccnaetui chamber tombs have .iti 
accessory lateral chamber. Wc have t<j mention first the two recently investigated tombs 
in Dcndra. tomb No. i> and tomb No. 8 (Fig. 125:1—2). which, according to wbat lias 
been said above, are to be dated to Ute Helladic 1. In bi>th these tombs the accessory 
diamber is situated on tlw right side; a similar arrangement U found b TsotJr>:TAS* tomb 
Nfi. 27 in Mycenae, cf. Ephi^^tieris Archdhloj(lki Ifi88, p, 1-15 ff^ (Mg. 125: J). whicli, tike 
the other tombs excavated by him, cannot be dated with certaiiiiv', because the pottery 
found in the tomb has not been published, but the rich finds of ivory objects and otlier 
valuables show that it must be dated at least as liigli as Late Helladic 11. BleciEN dates his 
tomb No. 36 in the ArgWe Heraeiim tii Late Hell id ic 11. 1'reiy/mia, p. 122 (Fig. 125:4), 
To the same period or to the very beginning of the next period the current dating now 
refers the two lorgc'St bee-hive tombs known, the 'Treasury of Atreus and tire bec-bve 
tomb in Orchome^ios, the oniv ones of their kind, whidi have a side chamber, in both 
instances situated in exactly the same place, to the right of the entrance (Fig. 125: 
8—^). 

Three of die tombs in the Argivc Heraeum necropilis have a side chamber situated to 
the left. Bleuen in dating these refers tomb No. 26 to Late Helladic I, Profymttii, P- 96 
t (Fig. 125:5). tomb No. 3 (Fig- 125: 6) that had collapsed and contained remains from 
the Hellenistic period, among other things a Siq'onian coin, is difficult to date, but the 
Mycenaean finds from this tomb included a dagger tluil ’'certainly dates from the Second 
Late HeU.idic period at tlie latest” (Bi.EC.EN. Prorywiw, p. 164). and some of the |xitten 
must also be dated up to Late Hclladic II. The third tomb. No. 33 (Fig. 125:7), Blegen, 
Prosymmi, p. l(>8. dates to Late Hclladic 111, but dre oldest remains '‘are without doubt to 

be assigned to the initial phases of that period’'. 

Tlie type of tomb here In question, consisting ol a main diamber wiib an accessory 
chamber, is especially frequent in Egypt and it is only necessary to mention a few examples 
here Tombs from the time of the OUt Kingdom, to which we refer, are Pcpy-*ankh’s 
tomb in Qusetr el-Amama. cf. Porter-Moss, IV, p. 239 f. (Fig. 125:10), and a tomb 
at El-Kab. dated to Amusls. Amciiophis I, and Tluitmusis L thus to the 16tb century', cl. 
Porter— Moss. V, p. 178, tomb No. 5 (Fig. 125 : 11 ), and finally a tomb in Thebes, Nos, 
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128—I2y, from the time ol 
‘lliutmcttb 111, cf. Porter- 
Moss, 1, p. 141 (Fig, 123; 12), 
to the Kolonaki neaopolb 
at Tliebes KrjiAMOPOUtos 
found several tombs of sttik- 
ing appearance witii the tec 
tangular tomb cliambci' trans¬ 
verse to the entrance, a common 
type of tomb inEg\ pt. In a num- 
of instances a niclie occurs 
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in tlie rear wall; compare Ke^ 
kamopoi;los tomb No. 4, /It- 
(htiioiogikon DtUlon 1917, p. 
124 (Fig. 126; I), with e.g. 
a tomb from the 6th Dynastj' 
in Deird-Cabfawi, Porter- 
Moss, IV, p, 240. tomb No. 




12 (Fig. 126:2). The same 
type of tomb survives and is 
most consptaiouslv represented 
in the period of the New King¬ 
dom, cf. tomb No. 10 
in the necropolis of Thebes 
from tlic time of Ramesses 11, 
Porter- Moss. 1^ p. 56 (Fig. 
126:5). The niche of tlicsc 
Egyptian tombs may be a simp- 
lification of the chamber 
planned around the main axis 
of the tomb, examples of 
which we have already re¬ 
corded. 

KERAMOPOIU.OS' tomb Nre 
26, Archawhgikott Delthti 
1917, p. 124 (Fig. 127; l) 
may be compared with Pepy- 
nen'ankh's tomb in Hieraktm- 
polis from the time of the 
6th Dynasty, Porter — Moss, 
V, p, 19? f, (Fig. 127: 2). 
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the t<wTibs CJtcavateJ by Tsoi.:nta.^ at Mycemt thtrt' are two, tombi Nos, 41 
jnd 47^ hp/vtt/em AHhainlogtkt p, 130 and 132 (tigs. 12^: I—2), which show large 
nkhw in the wall to die right of the entrance instead of true side chambers with a regular 
JiKirway, lliis tealure is also well known trom Hgj’pt, cl, c,g. a tomb from the time 
of iicsostris n in Meir. PuftTEFt—Moss, IV. p. 2>2. Tombtl I (!'ig. I2li: 3). 

tjur survey of the chiunlxr h'mbs on the Greek Mainland which deviate from the nor- 
nul t)’pe has thus shown tliat paridlels for every detail are to be found in Egypt I liave 
been desirous of showing that the Egyptian r^pes may be dated to the period before the 
beginning of l-ite Pidladic — in many instances we may go back as far as to the period 
of Uie (Jld Kingdom. It is ubvibus that, as regards Egypt, we have to deal with an un¬ 
interrupted tradition, wluch permits the same types of tombs to appear even as late as the 
peritxl of the New Kingdom. 

There is ooe feature tJut deserves special attentmn, h is die question of the access to 
the actual tomb chamber, ! do not regard the passage that leads to the chamber, as a con¬ 
stitutive element of the tomb structure. If the tomb dumber is to be cut into a nseky 
predpice, as is the rule in Egypt, where tlic tombs arc situated in the steep escarpments 
that border the Nile valley. fii> long passage is necessary to obtain the rctidsite Jepdt for 
Hie cutting out of the ciiiimber. On the otlier ItanJ, a ramp is sometimes needed for the 
approach up ro the entrance that gives access to the chamber. In order to obtain a cham¬ 
ber whose entrance is sufficiently protected tin the outer side, a covered pitssage instead of 
a ramp was made in front of the actual entrance to the chamber, hi Greece where the 
thamber tombs as a nile are situated in rather slightly sloping ground, the dromos, as is 
self-evident, is necessary for obtaining a sufficient depth for the chamber. It is significant 
tlut many of the older tnmbs with a sliort and broad dromos have steps as an aid in secur¬ 
ing suffiaent depth, an arrangement that is also found in Egypt, 7.'he long, narrow pas¬ 
sage, more or less horiitontal, denotes a later development. Attention may also be drawn 
to the occurrence of Mycenaean diambcr tombs without a real dromtis c,g, the tombs 
excavated by KYPAmssiS in the island of Kepiiallenia, cf, Arch/thtogikf>n Deft/on 1919. 
p, 93 f. Tlicy are here hewn in a rocky precijVicc as in Egypt. That the passage was not 
considered as an essential element, is also evident from the fact lliat tombs from the close 
of the Mycenaean period, when general prosperity was sharply dinclining, sornetimes have 
a sJiort dromos and stairs like die oldest chamber tombs, cf. e,g, the late tomb 11; 1 al 
.\sine, AfJije, p. 191 and (cf, also above p, i34). 

Vt''c may now summarize the results of what has been said abtjve, Ujxin its first appear¬ 
ance the Mycenaean cliamber tomb has no connection with die Middle Helladic mode of 
burial. The oUle-st tombs arc of a much more elaborate irchUcttural cast than the later 
oneSj thanks to normalization, Tliis richer ardiitectural cast lias no dired models or pa¬ 
rallels in Crete, as far as the tomb material is hitherto known to us, while Egypt offers 
iivxlels and parallels in every detail. We are compelled to assume tliat the Mycenaean 
chamber tomb is directly dependent on the Egyptian rock-cut tomb. At the same time it 
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nriiv be empKasized that the Egj’ptiim fonn of botia) has also influenoctl the Cretan and 
has, among other things, given rise in Crete to tlie real chamber tomb, which is here dt* 
rectljr linked up with the ancient custom of burying the dead in natural caves. 

It is superflvious to dwell here upon tlie connectiojis between Crete and Egypt — they 
run as a continuous thread d^rough Evans* great work. The f^atace of Mhm at Kmim, 
On the other hand, the direct connections between the Greek Mainland and Egj'pt, as tar 
as may be establislied for the beginning of tlie Mycenaean age. deserve to be cxptessly em- 
ptiasized. 



VL Mycenae and Egypt, 

Direct Contacts in Early and Middle Mycenaean Age. 


A futt of the greatest impoctancce which has not received the attention 
it deserves, results from Ffnivleburv’s exceedingly valuable classification 
of Egyptian ob|ects found in the Aegean Area. Ae^yptia^n, Cambridge 
1930. His tables page 114 f, show wjth perfect clarity tliat Egyptian ob* 
jects begin to enter the Greelc Mainland at the beginning of the Mveenaean Age, 
An investigation ot the material from Argolis in particular %hows tliat 41 of the 
66 items listed by Pundlebury are scarabs belonging cn the 36th Dynasty, found 
cogetber at tile Argive Heracum — thus belonging to o«i? single find, — while 22. 
found in different places, are from the l8th Djitasty; with regard to some of these it b ex¬ 
pressly stated tlLit tficy belong to the early years of this Dvnash', There are 20 items 
altogether in Crete from the time of the i8th Dynasty — of which 15 come from on^ find 
made in the Kingb Tomb at Isopata. Even if such statt,stics, 22 finds from Argolis, 6 
from Crete, in themselves should be used with a cer^in caution, they are nevertheless of 
particular importance when seen in Conjunction with other facts which we will return 
later. With regard to Mycenae PendI-Edipry expressly states on p. 53: “From the finds 
we sec that the contacts are confined to the Empire period of Egypt and to the great period 
of Mycenae, In fact we can go closer and say that with two exceptions, the Early and 
Middle IHth Dynasty provides our material,” ' It is also of interest to state that of these 22 
items from the IHlti Dy'nasb' not less than 12 come from chamber toiiibs, and one or pos* 
sibly two other items may be added from tire tombs here published. Tlie two finds from the 
period of the Old Kingdom, one from Mycenae and one from Astne, do not prove any- 
older connections, since it is a <fuestion of stone vases which, to judge 
from the context in which they were found, must have been placed in the tombs as anti- 
quities *. 

A fact w'bidi may at first sight cause some surprise was established by Wace and 
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BleciEN: “ni?>rc thio ci^ht tiroes as rruuij' tfiiiriliintj fHcUadie) iis Cretan (Mmoiin) va* 
ses frciiri in the penrid LB (Late Bron 2 e Ai>cf I and U, the sixteenth and fifteendi 

centuries B.C- are now known” {Klh I‘>59, p. 147) If p«tten* is used evidence for 
trade and coloniaatiorv — which seenis to me quite justified — dus si^inilies that we have 
to reckon witli direct connections between tfie tfreck Mainland and Egypt exactly dur¬ 
ing this pertod, w ithout Crete as an intcrme<iiary. We may (>bser\*c tiiat tliis is in com¬ 
plete agreement witli tlie statistical results obtained by Pendlrbijky in Ae^yptMca. 

Quite recently a find has been made which lilusttates these cotinedions in a surprising 
manner and which, to a certain degree, may be said to be most intimately connected w'rth 
the importation of pottery. Mrs. Vivi LaukeNT-Tackholm has been able to prove the 
presence of some interesting plants in a mummy coffin in the Egyptian Museii^m at Moct- 
holtn, wdiich on the evidence of ib other contents can Ik dated to tlu* 21 st or to the end ot the 
20ih bvnastyThis findiminly consists of amarine plant. Zostera tmtrhut L. cimimoii along 
the European coasts and also recorded from the ntirth and west coasts ol Asia Mnmr. h 
iS not found south of this region, it must liivc been imported from abroad possibly as 
packing matcriul, and the nearest conceivable place of origin is Greece, llic mummy 
tuffin itself, which gives the impression of being a packing box. is nnfrntunately macems- 
ible at present owing to die (xilitical situation, and if has not been ascertained of what 
kind of w'WKi it is made, but it will be closely examined as soon as conditwns permit. 

In continuing her study Mrs, TAr;KHOtM says on p. l47i 'Tlie imcicnt conneaions 
Isctween Egvpt and Greece are well known and shown, too, by plant finds. One ottbe 
most striking examples is that of the Greek lichens used in Egypt for bread-making Thej 
are still in use in the towns and may be bought under the nau;e ol '^beba’ The same 
lichens imported from Greece iiave been founLl in tombs as early us the Middle King¬ 
dom bv G. StHWFiNf LiRTfi Gcoek lichens from tin; Middle Kingdom were foun in 

Assassif, Thebes. 1918—19, by an expedition from tlie MeLtopolitan Museum, New York, 
and are also represented in the Egyptian Museum in Stockliolm, 

Tlic mforrmtion given is of the very greatest interest, because w>e thus have definite 
proof of the imvKrtation into Egypt of a Greek product which was geii^ally luecl in 
Egyptian economy — Greek Lidicns — as early as the period of the Middle KmgdotiL 
This fact shows more convincingly than anything else the direct connections and the m- 
terest which the Egyptians must have had in mauitaimng them. Mrs. lAtiKitOLM, whose 
Fhnt oj finpt is nmv in print, informs me that various fir-trees, namely P/wrr Pmtd L., 
spaced Ant. et Ky. and Jtrmperiii Osycedm, subsp, Nedr., were 

probably also imported from Greece. By caret ully analysing the remams ot plants and 
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thf; various wooden objects that occiit in Egypt, tlic fitreign connections during different 
pcriixls may thus be detettnitted. llus material offers a source of evidence of great 
value which, as far as I am aware, has been too little utilized by archaeologists. But there 
is J diliiculty in limiting tive diffusion areas of the differem plants whicli naturaliy 
cUangc'cl tt'itii alterations of the climate. It would appear, however, that these changes in 
the Hast Mediterranean anei and especially in Greece — with the exception of certain 
short fluctuations — were insignificant, at least since the beginning of liistoriol times 

Tljc archaeological material to winch we Iiave rot erred allows of no ambiguity. It ts 
therefore not surprising if traces should also occur of the same connections between the 
Aegean area and Egypt in tiie plastic arts, ^ince culture and consot|ui’ntly art during the 
Middle Bronze Age Irad attained an incomparably higher level in I'.gypt than on the 
Greeh Mainland it is natural to suppose tiiat Mycenae was tlie recipient rather than the 
source ot these influences. A certain exdiange, however, must not be excluded as is al¬ 
ready evident during the reign of Amosis—the founder of the IKth Dynasty {c'a 158(1— 
1558), Two ceremonial weapons bearing his name were discovered in his mother Aali* 
hotep's tomb. 

Amosis' name inlaid in silver, with each hieroglyph edged m thin gold, and followed 
hy a lion pursuing a bull and by four grasshoppers executed in the same technitjue ad¬ 
orned the bronze midrib of the gold edged dagger (Eig. t2y: l) ^ In the flying gallop of 
the animals with unnaturally elongated bodies and in the indications of a rocky terrain, on 
either side it is possible to detect a striking similarity to the representations on the well 
known Mycenaean dagger blades fl’ig, I29i2). It is probable that the actual technicfue 
came originally from tlie Orient, most probably from Syria, bur in any ease it imderwent 
a special development and is best represented at present from lire Greek Mainland. In 
tliis instance, however, the work Is undoubtedly Ugyptum as is demonstrated by the pom¬ 
mel witi) fi>ur Hathm heads. On Amosis' battleaxe a scene occurs below his name in which 
he is sliow'n holding an enemy by the hair and throwing him to the ground and below 
this a griffin ' (Fig. I3f); t) of exactly the same tvpc to be observed on e.g. the dagger 
blade from Shaft Grave V (Fig. 130: 2) ami on a sword blade from Shaft Grave SV at 
Mycenae. Here they ixcur in movement, stationary on the axe, m both cases in tlie best 
relation to the space .ivaibblc. Since these represeiitations are diaracteristk of tlie Mi- 
noam-Mycenaean art but lack any parallels or prototypes in the Egyptian the most prob¬ 
able explanation ol the two ceremonial wcaporis of Amosis, made by an Egyptian criifbs- 
man — as proved by die hieroglyphs —, is, that Greek originals must have inspired their 
ap|)carance in the Egyptian repertoty. 

A complement to these weapons found in Egypt occurs in the famoas dagger blade 
with a Nile landscape from the Fifth Shaft Grave at Mycenae. Tlie representation is ex¬ 
ecuted in exactly tJic same technicjue witli silver, gold and nidlo inlay upon a bronze base. 

' Q ^ St*AJUiJjM>ui.(B- Sihd** U f itin,v U * rj VotNEEit, Hifinx ff Otj^nTtTftit m C-tt. Crit- J*t 

(friet, 'rhf*f, Pjtl* IVJ) fio [>l XMll 

' Cf Ji. SJftlJ*. t'i XJ.V 
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Fish are seen swimming in tlie river — a common motif in Egyptian art — papyrus reeds 
gr<»w along the fiver bank — cxaclly as In the Egyptian represent ions — among which 
wiUI cats are stalking ducks — actually they are Egyptian hunting l«>pards aiui “Nilc' 
ducks'*. 
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A small wooden box with applique hounds was also found in the same grave (Fig. 
151:1)’. ScHWEtrzER has clearly sliown * that the motif is taken from Egyptj summaria- 
ing his views as follows: ** 1*111 kretischei fCtinstler mag es dort (i.c. in Agypten) auf ei- 
nem Sarkophag geschen und aufgegriffen haben. Schakale, die Wiichter det T<’»tenstadt, 

Cf StiiwFirra. f^jTiMfr Jff/ /fm DiirK ip Mfih 
r- 1&7 ff 


Cf. Taf T4t, Tm p (. 
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gciergenilich audt iUuiJe, pHc^«n [iegfinii auf <icm Duch von GrjJ>bauten und Mastobas 
duf^cstcllt zu wtfdtin. Hntstanden isl das Motiv sdion ini alien Reich und IHsst sich bis in 
die Spiitzcil hcrab verfolgcn.*' First it must be noted tiiat tlie representations dn not point 



i 



U) Clrete where it would be diffiailt to find parallels. And secojidtv' ScHwriiZKR's stud)' 
and analysis of the hounds lead U> yet another ctmclusinn. He points nut on p. IN that 
tlic larger hounds belong to a low heavily-built species with large head and Iooac hang¬ 
ing can which is only to be met with three times In Minoan-Mycenacan art; tire ordJnan' 
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specjcs IS a tall. slen4^;r hunting; The entail Ji>gs Si.u^xnw cUssifiw as ‘Sintae' — 

in spite ot the liatiging ears. Ttiev carintrt be paralleled injm Caete but lecur oi\ an tirna- 
mcntal gold sheet frttm the Tldrd Shaft Grave*. In Hgypt this type of dog is v,-ell known 
troin tlie most ;uident times. Even the larger is mci with 11jcre in practically idcjihcal 
form in b^ith w'ood and tvory in graves xs early as the 1st Dynaity (Hg. lyi: 3) \ 

StiiwiiJ'rziiB states in connection with the dog reliefs on the wiK>den box p. I1(t; “Eine 
•ihnliche naive Lhtgtibundcnheit und njbuste Hiirte des Reliefs hat Kreta, wic uns die 
Glyptik idirt, nur in der l>eginncnden mittelmmoischcn EjXKhe. Jahrhunderte fruher, gc- 
kjnnt.“ All paiallcLs are also lacking from the Shaft (jravc Period on tivc MainUndt 
StHWiiJTZfcK maintains tliat the figurai style had already reached ”ein wieit kraftigeres 
Diirciigreifen einer die rohen ULUzelfotmen organisrerenden Kchefanschauung" at this pe¬ 
riod. He tondudes regarding the dogs: ‘Die sorgh>se Ttchnlk ist beiicimatet in cinem 
Gcsamtslil, der ims, so selu cr auch nht fremden Elemcnien sdialtct, a Is iibcrraschend 
Jeutliche Offenbanmg festlandlschen Kunstwollcns gdten dart, Das Kibtchen liat uns 
den typologisch friiliesten mykenischen Rdiefstsi iiufbcwahrt. To insert Grete under 
tiiese cifctiinstances xs the ciKinecting link between Kg>'pt and Mvtenae appears to me to 
be quite incorrect. 

Since the wi.Miden box is made of sycamore(cf. Si .iiwiaTHEft, p. I O'?), since the joining to¬ 
gether of the sides througii grooving and mortise and tennon joints is tlie same technique 
emplovcd in hgvpt and since the tcciinique t'f working in wxiod anil ivory is similarly .it 
home in Egypt it Joes not scttn improbable that the is to be regarded xs an l-gyptiiui 
importj tiiough it may even date back to the Early Dynastic period. 1 may ilraw' attention 
once again to the bowd of hornblend porptiyry ilaiing to the hst or 2nd Dynasty found in 
Chamber tomb No. 2 at Asino - It is periiaps ^lossiblc in this way to explain "die griia- 
lich'braune Sprankelung*’ which occurs on part of the ivory base as well as the compara¬ 
tively good state of the w-hotc wooden Ixjx wiiid) is such a notable feature. 

'Hie amaaing similarity whidi tiie dog figures reveal with tliose cited from Egypt im¬ 
mediately suggests, that not only the motive as ScHWEmtER correctly demonstrates, but 
also at least the small curved, applied figures are ol Egyptian origin. However, in order 
to reach a more conclusive opinion ufwn the subject it is necessary to study tlve object in 
greater detail 

Parenthetically we tnay here note that ^luft Graves IV and V together w'ith N'o, II 
arc dated, as is well known, to the beginning of the Mycenaean period — Grave VI is some¬ 
what older. Graves I and til slightly younger, lliat the contenU of these graves also bear 
witness to intimate relations bc^cen Crete and Mycenae need not concern us here, 

From Sliaft Grave IV come two, though unfortunately only fragmentarily preserved, 
silver vases of w'hich die better preserved may be dealt with more fully m tliis connection. 

■ a Kaiu, JfAjiilffiiii. T*l. XXVT. H. ‘Cf -'ti'-f. F MlnNUmtiliV. Atgjfrtms, p. M 

* a Tl*i Ejr/frir ^imil^f iroatalffft ^i>c <4 iH 

nrtgf II. ^1 Xjnerv. 12 L V IllfDNGs er«/ifrAP'irTf JfF Ce- d SAvt fill Till, SitUrm, p If'®' 

tfinflu ^^fr Kflflff, Tftf XXX. 1 
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STAtS' rcL'oiistruttion of it Jii a contcal sfijif>ed r Ivy ton is undoubtfdly coffect. even tluiugh 
it should Ivave straight or vertical sides as in the case of the well known steatite rhyton from 
Hagia rrisida ' I'he main sulsfect dto«en for representattan is an attack upon a fortifica¬ 
tion adjacent to wnter as Is shown by the scale pattern on the lower part of tlic vase* The 
decoration is undonbtedh to be interpreted as a single representation, a section of the coast 
or shore apf>earing at the tip of the cone, 

A fortress appears to the tlgfit on the largest fragfnent. apparentiy situated upon a hill 
(Fig. T>i). Here, howe\’er, a particular pefspective must be taken into consideration, 
tlu- cliaracteristic bird’s eye perspective found in Minoan-Mycenuean art which always pre¬ 
sents the ground surface as seen from directly above with all the objects on this level sitt- 
facc as seen from the side, in profile against a free and smooth background. Tltc method 
of depicting a precipitous and mountainous terrain is revealed on tltc Vaphio cups v^here 
all the figures arc placed against a plain field, the background or terrain being depicted 
above and below; c£. also the octopus cup from Dendra. 

Tlie fortress is esperieiicing a hostile attack. Tlie defending vvarrtors apiieai in front 
of the walls, stingers and bowmen, all naked, while furthest to the right may be seen tW'O 
warriors amied with spears and large rectangular shields misinterpreted as tunics or 
mantles 

From the fortress walls women watch the course of the battle with tense interest, 
men also appearing among them. At tlie very bottom appears the upper half of a man in 
a tunic wiHt short arms and a bouts* tiesks helmet. He holds i long pole obliquely down* 
w'ards as if punting a boat to the left. Four helmets on this side probably belong to warriors 
in the boat —* part of the attacking force. The dress clearly sliows that we are dealing here¬ 
with Mveenacan and not Cietan warriors. 

ITie fortress evidently consists of an outer relatively low- encircling wall built <if re¬ 
gularly spaced four-sided bricks — the ashlar tedmique is not met witli at this peritwl in 
Greece. Inside the walls stands the mam building — a tower-like structure with project¬ 
ing walls. It is cnteretl by a large gateway b;Lrracaded by means of vertical timlxT baulks. 
Tlie fortress canntjt have been situated on Crete, where fortified towns are unknown, nor 
in Greece where fortifications such as those of older Tiryns had quite another appearance 
and Form, Comparisons have long been made w'Lth fortifietl towns and cities in Asia and 
the conduiion readied that wc should see tu this battle scene an episode similar to that 
which was the basis for the Homtrric storj- of the siege of Troy. The of Troy, how- 
e\'er. Ivad a quite different structure and appearance and even if the fortifications had 
br^ea of this type other comparisons could be made throughout the near East. We have 
for instance, a.s EnifARn Mever lias pointed on I to suppose precisely the same type of 
fortification at Avaris wliidi was originally the capital of the Asiatic Hyksos people in 
the cast Nile Delta. 


* Cr. LuiiAfiu ME7LII /vi , III l^ 
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Atcctition ulread)' bctn Urs^wu to tlit: t^'plcal equipinoit ot tht; attackers witli iihott 
jrmcii cliitfin and Ixiars' tmics helmets. A greater variety is to be observed ia ttie defen¬ 
ders «iuipmenL Firstly, there are the si ingers. Evan;> has \i'ished to demonstrate that 
slings are typical Asiatic sveapivns biit already during tlie Middle Kingdinn Period slingers 
played an Ci^ualU imp<jrtant role ni the Egyptian amiy^. Conterning the boti'meii — views 
have been influenced by the importance of the (Parian bowmen in later times — it may be 
said that they formed the very core of the Egyptian army* the Egyptian word for “war¬ 
rior'. actually significes "bowjnan". The central bowman on the fragment i.s using 
the typical, so-called Asiatic hom-bow, but this too is met svith in Egypt before the beginn* 
iiig of the New Kingdom. Sokliers armed with spears aird slightly curved rectangulai 

shields, about a metre high, arc alst' kmwn during 
the Middle Kingdom Period, e,g. in the represen¬ 
tations from Beni Hasan. 

A section, unfortunately badly damaged, is of 
perticuiar interest depicting several naked frog- 
like figures, swimming with a kind of breast stroke 
or as in the case of tiie man furtltesi to the left 
with a crawl stroke in tlie Egyptian style (Fig. 135 b 
Parallels of the swimming figures exist on tlie dag¬ 
ger blade from Vapheio. first pubtisixed by MarJ- 
KATOS and later dealt with bi Eva Ns . "nie most 

_interesting figure, however, on the vase from Myce- 

9^ nae is the “dog-headed monsteraccording to 
Evans*, furthest to die left. Unfortunately only 
a portion ot the head is preserved. For my part 
I axn inclined to behove that we have litre a motif 
common in Egypt, namdy the hippopotamus which 
has attacked a boat and capsized it, compelling the 
crew to swim to the shore. Hunting scenes al* 
ready occur in the <.)ld Kingdom Period depleting the hippopotamus attacking Nilotic 
boats . I am also inclined to interpret m the same way the famous represc-ntaiion found on 
A seal iiiiprtssion in C rete w-hich shows a sea monster and a boat (Fig 154: J) *. Tfiat hippo- 
[wuraus plaved a certain rale in the Aegean cultural sphere is proved by the representations 
we have from gems of the hippopotamus goddess, Tueris. including the bead-seal from 
Phaestos, dated by Evans to Late Miruian [ if, where she is depicted either carrying or per- 
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iup carving a saspcruieJ culi' (Fig, 15-1:2); the Egyptian pralJcb (Ing. —i) are 

tuJica over Irom Evans 

llie four trees ieeo in the meaJow in ftonl of the fortress have geticraUy k^eti identified 
as olive irees. ‘Hiat the olive was suca-ssfuily cultivated in Egypt ap]>rars for cjcample 
trom Papyrus Harris E h, 5 wJiere it is stated: “Tlve two lands (both Upper and 
Lower Egypt) ab<>und with olive groves bearing trutt plantations with great trees and 
the oil is richer tlran the sajid of the sea “■*. 

1 am therefore inclined U» place the ' * 

dramatic incidetU portrayed in this repre- 
sentatiou oa die silver rhvtori in Egypt. 

In spite of the fact that the incident con¬ 
tains a mtitif whicli already appears in 
early Egyptian art the picture canntit be 
dasiifitti in die coitventinnaJ genre «*f 
besieging scenes, ll seems nuire probable 
to me that we ace concerned here with an 
account of several related cpistides w'liidi 
must lx* traced back to an eve witness’ ac- 
cotuit or to a description contained in ^ 
some detailed epic story, Apart from the sss^C 
dramatic episodes such as the besieging 
scene itself with the women upon the 
walls, anxiously follow ing the course of 
battle, and the capsiiced boat w ith the mom j 
ster among the swimmers^ both geogra¬ 
phical and cthrudogical details arc dearly 
recorded: on one side the fields W'idi olive 
trees and the fortress, on the other the sea; I’ii;- i' < 

on one side the naked and half naked 
warriors, on the rithcr men witli typical 
Mycenaean ccjuipmcnt and weapons. All 

tills, it seems to me, would indicate that tlie representation is an historical Jocument, com¬ 
parable to the scenes reproduced in the illustrated papers of our ow^n Jay. 

With reference to the tvpe of fortification complex this is also familiar from numerous 
parallels in Egypt dating to the Middle Kingdom Period, The greatest part of the largc- 
Middle Kingdom fortress built at Kuban in Nubia still remains and it has been possible to 
reconstruct the whole on paper SiiVE-SfiDKRm-KGli has itiso specially dealt with such 
fortresses ‘i a low retaining ring wall with a high centra! building is characteristic of this 

^Ur»4aj, tv. p, Fi|;i. nuf* MWi ’tnd AJinJim i929^1 USf 
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type, 'n«»ugh primarily 1‘oiinil in Nubia they alst» certainly ^Kcurreil at a weak pniint in the 
ca^t Nile delta where a gap in the chain of salt lakes is made by the long valley of the an¬ 
cient Cjosen, the present Wadi 'I'umilat extending to the very heart of the Delta. Already 
during the Middle Kmgdomi if not eatlier, a large fortification was built here, the “wall 
of the riiler^ for defence against the Asiatic peoples*' 

Unfortunately little is known of Avaris. Even its exact site is ititcertain though it is 
know'n to have been situated in tlie eastern Delta not far from Pelusion; one is inclined to 
thiiik of Tanls. On an inscription from Hl-K3b dating to the reign of Amosis which refers 
to tl)c battles fiiught for tltis town it is described as being in close proximity* tc' die w'ater. 

Ihe main motif, a besieged town, is ^vholly lacking in Minoan art but often occurs 
m Egyptian. Similar scenes re^xratedl yap jiear in Middle Kingdom graves at Beni Hasan 
(Pig. Ia5: 1—2) % Even if the fortresses portrayed here are of another type, many of the 
figures art reminiscent not only wiUi regard to the weapons and ixpipment, but also in 
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cheit postures to die defenders on die silver vase. As EVANs has tXirredJv pointed out, a 
definite scheme was early established in die siege scenes found in Egy ptian art \ Parti¬ 
cular attention must be paid to die figures leaning over tlic fortress walls on the repre¬ 
sentations from Btni Hasan, on our silver vase, as well as in die besieging scene from tlie 
Ramessetim which diiws Ramesses II besieging Tabor in I25>5 B.C;. (Fig. 156) —titc latter 
being almost two hundred years youngei than the representation on our silver vase from 
Mycenae. The Ramesscum scene is also of the greatest interest m another connection, with 
warriors depicted falling from the walls, revealing a close similarity to scenes on the frieze 
m the Megaron at Mycenae (Fig, 157) *, It would seem that w'e have liere, too, a familiar 
Egyptian motif just as w'e had that of the hippopotamus capsizing a boat. 

Objects djcrefore occur among the contents of .Shaft Grave? TV and V which definitely 
point to connections with Egypt* the Nile dagger, the w'oodcn chest with the applkjtie 
liounds and, according to my interpretation, the silver rhveon. Above these sliaft graves oc¬ 
curred the famous stelae with the oldest representations ol the horse and chariot kntiwn 
from European soil. I was earlier inclined to interpret these as evidence that the Acbacans 

■ Cf lilMAHfUNtO- .'fijififl. p (121 I ‘ n Ill, p ll»l ff. 
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followctj a land fotitir upon their entry int<i Greecebu( I am in> h*nger so certain of thw 
interpretation. 

According to tlie generally accepted view the horse was introduced int<» ligypt 
under the hlyksos. Is tt not more probable to believe thereiore tliat the warrior princes 
buried in the Mycenaean Shaft Craves first learnt the use of the horse and diariot in 
Egypt, and that it was there th.rt they first saw the models for (lie representations on 
the grave stones? A remarkable similarity actually exists in the composition style and 
form between tliese etjuestrtan represent¬ 
ations and the oldest found in hgypt; the 
horse with forelegs lifted high, prancing 
like an elegant rocking horse, with the taib 
clegantiv arched, with the proud, victorious 
warrior in his cliariot and his adversary 
— apparently naked after the E^ptian fa¬ 
shion — placed either in front of the eejui- 
page or prostrate bencalh the hooves of the 
advancing horses. The dosest Egyptian 
parallels occur on a scarab with Tliutnvxsis 
I St’s cartoudie and on another scarab found 
at Kalauria dated bv PenoUiHIIrv to the 
early lUth Dynasty (Hg, l3Stl —2) ^ Hie 
same motive later r>ccurs on numerous 
occasions in Egyptian art. lor example 
on Tutankhamens famous dnthes diest. 

Oft the temple walls at Medinet Habu 
and so on. 

An additional feature must be pinted 
out in connection with the stelae form Myce¬ 
nae. As is well known, monumental scul])ture 
in stone is entirely uiiknow'n in Cretan art 
the larger figures are alw'ays executed in kwik ir(wn iIm aipnrrjeMii 

painted stucco relief. The Shaft Grave stelae , • .1 * 1 

with tlieir plain relief arc eotirelv unrelated and, indead, embody a motif which as already 
stated om be idctilified in enactly die same fomt in Egypt. E«n the tedinisue points in the 
same direction — low stone telici is of great antieptitt in Egypt — atid the tectangiilat (onn 

of the stelae also finds parallels. 1 ■ cl / r- 

llie famous gold ring with the deer hunting scene was also found in Shaft Grave 

IV *, The hunter anti charioteer stand in the diariot which is drawn to tiie left by two 

* — Hq KaW, TjJ XXIV, mi. 240. Tc«l ^ 
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hoi’ses in the A lietr, whtiii ttiiiis its li&id towards its pursuers, appears 

m tht field above the horses. A rocky terrain is iiiciicatedi along Ix^lh the linvcr and upper 
runs of the representation. Hie limitations of spai-'c. dt'fefmined by the size of llte seat 
Im influenced the composition: die peculiar eiongaced portrayal ot the horses and the deer 
placed above and not in front of rhe horses is obviously Joe to the elliptical shape of the 

seal. WftGSZiN.sKi has deidt with the 
cif 'Uer Herr auf seinem Wagen’*' and re 
lated material from the whole oi tiie East 
Mediterranean area. He traces die liiuidjig 
motives to a common origin, placing rather 
doubtfully a Mitaiuiic seal first in the sc* 
ijuence. Though the appearance of rhe horse 
and the chariot in Egypt from the North East 
tioci* not conflict with such an interprera* 
tiun there is nodung to refute the belief thai 
Mycenae first learned of this motif from 
Egypt, nds is further confirmed by tlie fact 
that die wli(?d of the McccnaeaD chariots has 
4 spokes, just as that of the Egyptian, while 
the Oriental w heel has 6 or B spokes. 

Attention mav be drawn to one of the 
swords found in Shift Grave V which bears 
on the blade a row of horses in flying gallop, 
graduallv dimuiisliuig in size towards the 
pointThese horses are af'parcntly of an- 
other species, iiuue like wild horses, than those of the previ<ius rep resen tat imw with the tiorse 
harnessed to the cliariot. It is ejuite possible that the appearence of die horse on Greek 
w>il is to be paralldcd with the facts known from China u'liere a small wild horse was well 

known liundrcJs of years before the higher 
domesticated horse was Introduced with the 
chariot. Tile horses on our sword from My¬ 
cenae arc depicted in the Hying gallop sche¬ 
me, a constantly recurtent motif applied to 
different animals such as the lion, the griffin 
and many tithcrs in Mycenaean representa¬ 
tions. Tile two scuUtones with the motif ‘Der Herr auf semem Wagen'“ from Vaphio 
and Knossos. where the horses are represented as walking, are both younger. 

As srill anodicr mdicatiuti of the cruinectlon between the Mainland and Egypt I wish 
to lefei to rny interpretation of the lion as the heraldic animal of the Mycenaean prince , 
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1 luve attemplea Ui prove thit in Circece the tieraldic animal is of Oriental orti^in anJ I 
also pointed to ihe puraUetiiim wirich exbti in this res]>eet lx,*!ween the world of Mycenaean 
dvilmtion and diat of E^ypt. In this cormedion I only wish to add that before the car¬ 
touche of Kin^ Kamose* Amosis' predecessor, on the polden funeral bout found in his tomb 
j hon is represented instead of the customary title, I tiave already stated that on Amosis 
ceremonial da^er a lion ,x:aiEs after his cartouche pursuing a bull, tmmeaiatelv bekyw the 
representation of a warrior m lus chariot riding over his recumbent iiK-onone of the draft 
crave stelae from Shaft Grave V at Mycenae a lion is shown pursuing an animal - it is 
suEcested a deer, t interpret this rcpreseiiLittori as a pure pictograpH, m translation: "die 
pri^e pursues his eneriiv as the Hon his prey", and I have compared the representation to 
the well-known Homeric similes and metaphors. The above mentioned example from 
Egypt shr>w‘ that the Mycenaean princes were certainly indebted tn this to their Egyptum 

rfunher illustration nf this relationship I would refer to a stda found in the temple 
f.f Amoii at Kamak. now m tlic Museum in Cialro. It preserves for us a poem glonly* 
inc the victories of TUutmosis tlh The king ii represented worsbpping Ammon, and, after 
a lone introduction glorlfvlng TUutmosis, his god Ammon says to him: 

"I have come, giving ihee to smite the w^tetn land; Keftyew and Cyprus are in ter¬ 
ror; [ Iiave made them see liw maiesty as a young bull, firm of fieart. ready-homed and tr- 

'""Tluve come, giving thc%‘ to smite those wiio are in tlicir Isles, tiiose wlto are in the 
midst of the great sea hear thy rriarings; 1 have made them see thv majestv* as an avenger, 

rising upon the back of ids slam victim^ it, (-i,„ 

Have mme. givmfi tli« to smite the Liby,i..s, Uic isles ..t the Uleotyeiv belong to the 

raighl of thy prowess; I hive rmJe Ihon see thy naiesty is i fict«-eyed bon. while lliou 

niakesr them corpses in their valWs ^ , , , ,, c s‘ . i-i ■ 

Tlie esvploloBist. Professoc Gbokoe FoPosht nates the follow ing observation to this 

passage- ‘Oes romparaisons do mi avec le taoreao. le him. rf-pervier ne doivent pas ette 
Uses pout de simples omeiticnts podtiques; dies iiadiiisent cn prose tyllimfc les ormes 
IraJitionelles pat ksguelles ncKiogtaploe figurait le Pluraim vamsiieiir des peoples en 
nemis o eonlinuaiit I'oeovie des dieoa amis et organisatenrs do monde igyptien. Ccs dieoa 
bellkioeiix sn.lt censes s incatnei dans le lion ilevoianl, le laiiteau i,ui foiile I enncmi de 
ses sabots I dpetsier ciiii fond sot sa proie. U- toi. 1,01 est teiu fils et lent hd.her est R- 
nresente sous les menics formts animales. Celles-ei appsiaissent sur les moniinlents les plus 
anciens de la petioJe thinite. fouroisseflt des themes aos temples fuoeraires memphites a se 
coliunueni sans intermption juSHu aiis dctmercs dynasties nationales. pat exemplc, dans les 
statues votives Jc ,Saft el Heniieh l.oisi)uon en fait usage poor un regne el pout 
des (leuples noramement designes. les ««npar.,isons de tettc oaliitc servent a inarspiet 
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que le Pharaun ain&i cdebrd avait effect ivemcnt accompli U tad it* U^oLue au succes$&ur 
des tlicux" 

That the Ison was the heraldic animal of the Mycenaean, prince, is evident from the lion 
relief abtwe the entrance h» his castle; that he identified himself with tJie Jinn, is evident 
from the taa, tc> select onJ)' one, tliat, according to Homer, he wore tlie lion's skin as a 
royuJ robe, Tliat the idttis underlying these usages had their conception in Egypt, seems 
wliidly obvious to mu in vievs of the evidence of the lines here taunted. For further evid¬ 
ence [ refer to my paper in Dru^wa, referred to above. 

l*hat Mycenaean drought and conceptions must have received such influences is shown 
most clearly by documents relating to pre-Greek religion. 1 he most remarkable documents 
■w'e possess of the religious concepts which !icld away in tlie Aegean world are the scenes 
depicted upon the gold rings, T bese scenes arc undoubtedly copied from frescoes, modified 
to suit the eilipttcai sliape ol the signet rings. They hum a scries of iilustrations drawn from 
the religion of the age — to be compared perhaps with the alun pic-ccs of the present day. 
One ot the most remarkable gold rings, which pnibably comes from the famous Vaphio 
Tomb, depicts a human figure in tlie form cd a mourning woman bi>vvlng over a large storage 
vessel, a pithos — similar to those used at this period as funeral jars or urns (Fig, 139; 1), 
After an analysts of other and similar gold rings with religious motifs 1 have interpreted 
this scene as an allusion to the death of vegetatiun. AUcntiim should be paid to die leaf¬ 
less tree or bush at the side of the stone behind the jar, A large ear and eye are depicted in 
the space above the mourning woman, behind her a female figure and a smaller male fi¬ 
gure, symbolizing the epiphanv of the divine powers represented aniconicaly in the tree 
and the stone. Tlie ear and the eye have never been interpreted: Nilsson, Al/fiottn — Aiy- 
Reh^hu, p. 276, endows them wjtlr an amuJetic character, and Evans, Palace af 
Aiirw II, p, 8-12, merely states that the representation "U not easy to explain", TTieir true 
nature, how e\er. becomes dear immediately we turn to analogous Egyptian materiaL In¬ 
numerable reliefs from Egypt show the ear in cUvse proximity to a Ckd, in the case for 
example ot Ftah, betore whom a suppliant is depicted, the i-vfjule accompanied by the text 
■Ptah hears your prayer" (Fig. 139: 2). .Similarly, tlie eve is shown wliere gifts arc repre¬ 
sented before the god (Fig, 13^; 3). Actually these details must represent an elemetitar)' 
pictograph nr script, the ear and eye signifying that tiie gods or divine pwers have heard 
man s prayers and seen his offerings or sorrows. Analogous representations of the ear 
and eye also occur on other gold rings which can easily be interpreted if their symbolic 
significance is understood. Space however does not permit of a closer study of this problem 
here, 1 have, liowcvcr, dealt with this question at greater length in my Safher UcfNreS, 
TAr Rdtgion of Grme m preJ/iitoric Thiej, Other purely Egyptian motives arc to be found 
whicti play a certain role in the Mycenaean culture as for example tlie Hathnr cow with the 
sucking calf often met witlr on Mjxenacan seal stones mainly from the oldest period. 

Under such circuin,itances it is only natural that sepulchral architecture and funeral cer- 
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moiues in the Aegean area ^ihould luivc been mOu«iced from the same source, particularly 
in view of the fact that the cult of the dead was the most dominant feature is Egyptian re- 
Hgion. I am therefore of the opinion that we are completely justified in reckoning with 
direct Egyptian influence on the Mainlan d as regards the origin of the Mycenaean. cJriim- 
ber tombs, without Crete as an intermediary. 

Not only material but also spiritual values must Imve been directly transmitted or inter* 
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changed to an extent which has hitherto hardly been conceived as possible. We have luid 
repeated occasions above to indicate points of contact where Crete fails us, as for example 
with regard to the form of burial, the wooden coffin, cf. above p. Ill ff., the gold masks 
etc. in the shaft graves, cf. above p. HS, tive grooves for skid poles, cf. above p, 156. the 
idea of Hades in the west, cf. above p. 152 f,. etc 

Even if one were to doubt, from the point of view of convergence or independent ori* 
gin. the connection in one instance or atwjfher. the whole body of evidence together is w 
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brgc md so miin)' identicat aspttts that it is fmpossiblt; to dismiss die cojmiL*ctit>[i 5 

beH etn MvceiuieaiiJ l^gypt during the tarly plwses of tlie Myeenaean Age. 

It is only nuhtral that if sudi connecdons aauaJly e^iistetl tlies- must have left traces in the 
Hgvpttan historical sources. As Is well known nttnierou.s references are made Ur the Petjplcs 
who dwell iji the North' but the exact Urcatioo of tliese in geographical terms Ls more dif¬ 
ficult to obtain, and the names for tliese foreign peoples have been interpreted in different 
ways. Any ctosei identification can only be obtained by a comparison of the literary arid 
■ircliaetLogical imterial available. 

The inscriptions in wliicLt reference is made to 'Haimebt' are of particular interest. Tlic 
word itself perhaps sign if ic-s "Tliost who dwell on the otiier side'. In late inscription.^ dating 
from the centuries immediately preceding the birth of Qinst'Haimeht'iscjuitedefinitely app- 
Utd to Greece. In die lasr lines of a multilingual decree ftoin Kanopos ’ it is stated in the 
hgy*ptian version that the decree shall be inscribed in tlie hieroglypine script, in the Demo- 
lie scrtpl. and in HaimcbtH script. Tlie later is given in die Demotic version as die 'loin- 
:ins script' and in rlit 11 reek as L-/.AiiftKfK^ As tlic name has certainly not an 

ethnical but an indetcrtninate geographical significance the sources must be examined to see 
to what extent U may Ik' interpreted with reference to Greece. EDnaan MtLi EH ■ has inter- 
pireted the name,, in most cases, as a special allusion to Crete, but his conclusions have not 
wholly been accepted by egyploioglsts. 

Amosis conquered the Hyksos capital. AvariS- How he accomplished this is as yet un¬ 
known to us. Our knowledge of the final struggle is limited to a biography of one of the 
participant iiaval oHicers, Ahmose, son of EbanaAs Eoi'ard MkvTr has pointed out 
from Manettios' account, it appears that rhe Hyksos w-ere given free passage but the Pharaoh 
pursued the enemy to Asia and overthrew tiie fortress of Shanilian in the extreme sruitli of 
Palestine alter a three years siege. 

Tluit Haimebt actually played a pan: m the expulsion of the Hyksos is credited by Mj^ykh 
from one of Amosis' inscriptions* In which he counts the rich gilts he gave to Ammon «n 
'Hielx's. This i.s prefaced by a hymn to the Pharaoli, Amon’s son and licit, in Lite conven* 
liocal stvlc: "King of Kings in atl the Linds, who rules the whole circle of the sun. to whom 
come the pti>p!cs of the South, Nfortii and West." In one section, w lie re he «,leinands ho¬ 
nour and rcs|icd lor lus mother, the queen Aah-hntcp, it is said of her: "Ruler of the land 
(Egypt), princessoi Haimebt'.s sfiores. ’ 

EniiAiitJ Mt’vitit poinls out that we arc evidently here concerned with a question of po¬ 
litical signiftcance anil lliat we must regard the (^ueen-Mother as the founder of the new' 
tigypr, Tlirough her influence and activities beyond tlie boundaries ot Egypt it w'as poSi- 
ible to form a coalition which compelled the Hyksos to w'ithdraw. Tlie phrase 'Princess 
nf H.iujiebt's shores’ bears witness of contacts with the }X‘Ople ot the north and it is only 

^ Cl l ^iPAWFi Jr* II, A di p. 226. 
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n:itura.l to suppose that a combined attack againist Lon'cr Kgypt where the Hyksos liad rkeir 
stronghold, Avaris on the Nile Delta, must have implied an alliance between Upper Egyj-'>t 
ill Tliebes and the |iooples of the Aegean, because of their participation it w-jis possible to 
encircle and conc|uer Avaris The archaeological material appears to show, however, that 
Edi.'AIU) Meylk can hardly have been correct when he confined the pfirase ‘Haunebt's sho¬ 
res' to the coasts of Crete. Tlie material, as we have seen, points more directly to the Greek 
Mainland and 1 am inchned to give this phrase a wider designation —• applying to the 
coasts of the Aegean Sea. 

In the hymn to Amosis himself it is said* "ITic EgyptiarLs say* Our Lord is he.' Haunebt 
say: 'We are with him'. The Lands say: 'W'e belong to him'." Edi 'AKD Me’itr lias correctly 
pointetl out that we are here evidently dealing with three groups; the Egyptians, tlie allied 
people in the Norrh wdio bring help, and the rest of the world — Syria and the Nubian 
Linds — over which he had extended his power. 

From this intimate association between Egypt and the /Aegean world deep intlnences 
developed which affected the culture and art of the mo lands, giving and receiving, cub 
miruiting in the immediately succeeding |Teriod. 

On a rock inscription from Tombos at the ttiird cataract dating from the second year 
of Tliutmosis i;s reign and comincinorating his Nubian campaign (circa t545 13.C) it is 
stated;' “The King esLiblislicd himself upi>n the thrune in order to extend the boaiidaries 
of the citv of Tliebes . . . to make subservient to 'I'hebes tlie sand dwellers, the barbarians 
abhorred by God. the Haunebt (furtlier an unknown people). The Soudiern peoples come 
nortli, the Northern peoples south, all lands Come with their gifts to the King. " In an in 
scription from the first vear of Thutmosis ll:s reign (circa L5t0, B,C,) it is stated *: "His 
Majesty was in his palace. His fame w-as great, Fear of him existed in the land. Fie com¬ 
manded rcsfject m the land of Haimcbt. Egypt w*as under his contror' £ftc. Of Thutmosis 111 
(13(F1—1450 B.C) it is said in an insaiption from the Temple of Amon at Thebes 
"■nuni, King, lead the low* countries. Tlie mountain lands serve ihce. Thou ruiest the 
land of Haunebt.” 

It is certainly correct to suppose that Haunebt was occasionally included under the name 
of die'Island peoples . In the inscription dating to 1545 B.C in Thutmosis t;s reign men¬ 
tioned above it is also stated that; "The isles in the sea serve die King. Tlie wliole earth 
lies under his feet.” And on the memorial stone which describes die power of Tliutmosis Ill 
Ammon savs to the king; “1 have come, giving thee to .smite those who are in their isles, 
those who are in the midst of tlie great sra hear thy roarings." * 

It is essential to remembcf tlie conventional style in cvliich the Egyptians oommemoTated 
their victorious campaigns and couched the records found on the monuments. Thus, we 
must not be led to believe that the lands mentioned were actually conquered by Egypt and 
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iimiiarly we must be carefut not to attribute Ji modcni signification to the word “tribute" 
as already emphasized, cf, above p. J4^. If the numerous raw products sudi as gold, ivory, 
lialf-precious stones, ositidi eegs etc. which were imported Into the Aegean ailture area are 
considered they provide a suftident explanation of tlic complementary export of ready* 
made Minoan-Mycenaean products so dearly represenred in many Egyptian tomb scenes, 
such as that in Hekhmire's tomb dating to Tbutmosis III:s rd^ or that in Senmut's tomb 
era 14B() B.C. 

liven if these concern a some^^ hat later period the w'dl-known fact may be referred to 
that the numerous vase fragments found at El Amarna, Aklienaten's city, are of unmistak- 
able Aegean origin belonging bo the Late Mycenaean Period's first pha-se and PENOLiiBtrRY 
expressly states that 'the Amarna sherds are the result of connections betwtxm Akhenaten 
and the Mainland, not Crete" 

Good reasons are given by EnrAftn Meyer ' for believing that these connections between 
Egypt and the Aegean originated upon Egj'ptian initiative in the enlisting of foreign mer¬ 
cenaries. Save-S iwERBEROH has clearly demonstrated the role played by Nubian legion¬ 
aries at an earlier perirnl and particubfly their part in the expulsion of the Hyksos from 
Egypt *. If we come down to the time of Ramcsscs 11 we see how he employed the Sher- 
deii, already mentioned in the El Amarna letters, as garrison troops in Syria. Hicir amts 
and equipment clearly diow tliat they came from the Aegean area. It therefore appears 
more than probable that Amosis employed the people of the North in the struggle against 
the Hyksos — just as Psarntik abi>ut a thousand yrars Later threw* off the Assyrian yoke 
with the aid of Ionian and Carian legionaries. During the immediardv succeeding centuries 
Egypt was the very- hub of the Ancient World and must have cxeaited considerable rnflu* 
ertce upon tJie Aegean area. Control over the Nubian gold endowed the realm with cem- 
sidcfablc power and contributed to the high place of iionoui uccupied by the Pliaraoh among 
the contemporary princes, also providing a never failing source of power in diplomatic re¬ 
lations. 

The archacologicai marcttal tlierefore bears w itness tu connections between Mycenae and 
Egy'pt about tlie middle of tJie second millentim B.C. and the literary evidence from Egypt 
points in the same direction, because we have reason to apply such names as Haunebt, 
the peoples dwelling on the other side', 'the peoples in the Nortli^ and the Island peoples* 
to the peoples of the Aegean coasts, Du any Greek traditions exist upon this subject? 

It lias king been known that the Argive saga q-cle contains many references to Egypt. 
No t»ther Greek region, not even Crete, is mentioned so often and in such close rclatsuns 
to Egypt as die Argive area. Space does not permit of detailed study here but certain fea¬ 
tures may be mentioned, lo from Argos gave birth in Egypt to a son, Epaphos. Mis daugh¬ 
ter, Li bye, through tlie sea god Poseidon gave birth to Agenor. later king in Phoenicia and 
father of Europa and Belos. Belos liad two sons, Aigyptos and Danaos. who quarrelled 
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bitterly. Danaus bteanu- king in Argos. Aigyptos had fifty sorts and Danaos fifty daugli- 
ters who desired to end the feud by marriage. But Danaos gave each daughter a dag^t 
and instructed them to kill their liusbands upon the wedding night. Only the eldest, Hy* 
pennnestra, spared her liusbaitd, Lyncheus, since she loved him dearty- As punishment for 
this crime the Oanaidae in the underworld were compielled to fill a bottomless pitlios with 
water carried in leaky pitdiers. 

The name Danatis ininicdiateiy suggests the El Anuma letters in whidi a pc*ople, the 
Danuna, is mentioned among others. During the reigns of Mcmeptali and Ramesscs II the 
pcxipics of the sea attacked Egypt, Memeptah defeated the Aqaiwasha and other peoples in 
the Delta in 1221 B.C and Blesses re|-ieUeJ a new invasion including the Danau or Da- 
tuuina and Pulcsata, inflicting upirn them a cruslimg blow m die Nsk Delta in 1 (Ot) B,C.. 
The Polesata may be dctimtely identified with the Philistines. 

The name ‘Danauna’ among the peoples mentioned is of particular interest here, for it 
can certainly be idenfatkd witli the used by Homer as appelation for tlie Greeks 

Considered as a people, but it must have originally signified a tribal element, flowcs'cr, it 
would appear dial tJic name Danaans w;ii already becoming obsolete in dus .sense in the 
time of Homer but the saga's Danaos and Danae w hidi both belong to the Argive cycle 
must certainly he regarded as tribal eponymv We may therd'ore amfidcntly Icxate die 
Danaans as a tribe in Argolis, Similarly from the El Anmrna letters it is possible to see 
how thev also established themselves in the coast of Palc-stine and Plioenidu. 

Tlie tw'o brothers betw'cen whom a deadly feud existed are called Argyptos and Da* 
nans in the saga. Tl'ic meaning of these names is evident; the Egy ptian and the Daiuum, 
eponyms lot the two peoples. Their fraternal relationship appears at first ti> be curious, 
Would a Greek, even if only in a story, really give die name Aigypios lo his son? t believe 
tlial die saga's "brotiierhood" is not to be explained in terms of blood rebiionslrtp but in 
quite a dif ferent way. Thrmigh the Babylonian and HittitediKuments dating tu the second 
millcnmm B.C we now know tliat the title "my brother" was used between rulers, as ‘ mott 
I'M/ijn" 15 used today, as a term to denote equal psiwct ^'hen tlic rulers* kingdoiriis were of the 
some importance. The Donoans' king. Danao,5, and the ligyptsans lung, Aigyptos, wen: 
"bfodicrs" of this nature and, os has been shown, the strife wliich developed betw cen tlumi 
can be verified histofiolly from Egyptian sources. 

If wc now combine the archaeological material, ti\c Egyptian historical records and the 
Argive saga vve obtain the following siajuencc of events. The peoples of Argolis liaJ 
taken part in the great war of libetadon fought by the Egyptians against tlie Hyksos, must 
probably as mercenarv soldiers, lliey liad certainly not come home emph- handed as is 
sliown bv the wealth of gold in the Shaft Graves, and the higii culture with wliich they 
came in contact in Egypt imparted a strong stimulus lo tlie fluwermg of culture upon 
Greek soil. 

During the immcdiatclv succeeding period —during the reigns of nmtmosis I, 11,111 in 
Pgypt — connections of a similar nature must have existed bttweai Mycenae and Egypt, 
tosiered by a peaceful and prosperous exdiange of trade, It is mote than probable that 
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many Maiolancitrs deprted from their native ianJ, Argolis, when the lime arrived tlut 
the owsts «>f the Aegean suceumbetl to the power of tlie Cretan fleet — Minos' thalasso- 
craq'. The refugees must have sought a home in other lands — including Egypt — for 
according to the saga lo was pursued from Argos by a horse fly and after site had roamed 
round the world ^le found a place of rest in £g)'pt. Reference Itas already bear made to 
the rich finds of Mainland pottery at El Amama, and strong Mycenaean influence is clearly 
apparent in the decorations of Akhenaten’s palace. Peaceful connections must tJterefore 
still have continued after I'lUO B.C. 

During the p^iod of Mycenaean colonization people from the Aegean area settled on 
the coasts of Palestine and Phoenicia. Finds from the east Mediterranean region beat 
witness to a strong penetration of Greek elements, a memory of wliich Is retained in the 
lo saga — lo's son was the father of Agenor, king in Phoenicia, and in his turn father of 
Europa. 

The |x>!itLCtl relations between Mycenae and Hgvpt evidently deteriorated after the end 
of the El Amama Period. Ihe Egyptian sources relate of the Danauna's ujisuccessful ah 
tempt t<i settle in EgypL Tlie growth of hostility is reflected again in the saga -— Danaos' 
daughters stab Aigyptos* sons. 

It is true that the combinations attempted here must eiiiscntially remain hypotheticaJ. but 
relations of the nature described must be accepted, as is sliown by the archaeological ma- 
rertal. It may perhaps appear strange in view of these relations tliat Mycenaean art does not 
reveal a cltiser similafity to the Egyptian. It must be ranembered, how'ever, that tlie 
peoples dwelling on Cjreek soil in both the 2nd and 1st millenlum B.C. s\'erc highly gifted 
artistically, lliey were not content with a slavish copying of originals but assimilated and 
adapted them to tJieir own mixle of expression. Tills may be illustrated by one example; 
the principle of tfie oldest script in Crete was definitely taken from Egypt, but only the 
principle, not the signs, which developed independently. In a similar way the later Greek 
alpliabet was taken over from tlie Phoenicians: the Semitic peoples were restricted to the 
use of consonantal signs while the Greeks included the vowels. 

All tliese comparisons and connections show',it seems, that the civilization which flowered 
ufxin Greek soil in tlie second millenium B.C cannot be regarded as a body absolute and 
complete in itself. We must always be prepared for foreign intrusions and Influences and 
this applies in almost tlie same degree to Anatolian as well as to Egyptian connections, (t 
is just as imjTossible to evaluate or to understand the Mycenaean culture as the Hellenistic 
if we do not give ade 9 uate attention to the surrounding world in which it was sown and 
thrived. 


Appendix, 

Chemical analyses. 
By G, Hacg. 


I. Beads of Egyptian faience. 

A n X-ray cxannnatton of onie of tbc«e beads (powder photogram in focussing 
camera) revealed only mterferences from quartz. A chemical analysis gave, 
in complete agreement with this, a very high percentage of silica. The result of 
rhi^ analysis is given in the following table: 


Loss in weight at 110" 

Loss of weight after ignition ---- - 

Silica, SiOt .. . .. 

Aluminium Oxide, AL0« .. 

Iron Oxide, FcjOt — ...... . 

Calcium Oxide, OO ... 

Magnesium Oxide, MgO ... . . 

Potassium Oxide, KjO . ...... 

Sodium Oxide, Na,0 ...... 

Total 


0.l^ % 
O.s:! 
95.WI 
0.T3 
0.2! 

D.«i 

0.24 

0.2S 

0.30 

98.W % 


As a result of these analyses the liead material may be definitely classified as 'Egyptian 
faience’ w'hidi consists mainly of finely powdered quartz. 

Pure powdered quartz could not be bound into a cohesive mass by any of the technical 
means known in antiquity. In the case of this faj^a* therefore the quartz particles mu-sl 
have been bound together by some special nmtrix. Different suggestions have been made 
concerning the nature of this cohesive or binding substance The most natural of these 
assumes that the quartz powder was saturated with a solution of pitadi or ‘natron*. Potasli 
w'as obtained from wood ash and natron w'hich consists of sodium carbonate, sodium bi¬ 
carbonate, sodium chloride, and sodium sulphate was taken from salt rich desert lakes. Dur* 
ing the subsequent firing the quartz formed potassium and sodium silicate respectively 
these comprising the special binding or matrix material. 

■ Cf- A Lucas, Austin ^ L&EidoD 
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The rcn'iiinin^ [x>rtioni» wf the admixture mainly disajipcared Juring the firing pro- 
c«s, the presence of a matrix being indicated only by the appearance of a percentage ci 
potassium and soJiura 

Tlic Egyptian faience \>'as uften provided with a surface gla^‘- n>e present ix^ds, 
liowcvcf* were entirely lacking in this respect either Irorn the beginning or Isecaitse of a 
complete dWappearaju'e of the ghLie, 

2. Glass Beads (of natural glass?). 

From a pliysico-dietnical standpoint the material of these beads must be described as 
glass tliough the more evitlcni characteristics arc not found here which usually belong to 
tliis substance. I'hc beads have an extremely low density — thev float on w ater — due 
to a high degree of porosity, 

Tlie materia) in one of the beads examined was solely of a hglit yellow colour. The 
miifor portion of the second bead showed the same colouring bnt darker areas were also 
noticeable. 

An X-ray analysis of tlic entirely yellow- coloured bead revealed that its mam mass w'as 
amorphous (glassy). Faint interferences of quarts were apparent 

A microscopic examination of the second bead made Itv Professor Backll'ND agreed 
entirely wiib tliis result. According to his study die bead consisted of spherolitic glass 
with fine concentric toning and radiaJ rays, The glass contained a few rounded remains 
of ijuartz. Tlic dark portions were basaltic interspersed witl* pyroxene needles (momi- 
diriic) together with small carbonate clLim|is and dark glass. Professor llACKi.irND states 
that the beads in fresh condition and strongly ilhimiiiatcd must Jiave shown beautiful co¬ 
lours imd believes it probable, tJuiugli not absolutely certain, that the material is a natural 
produce. 

3. Bead-lilllng of magnetite sand. 

I'liis consisted of a dark sanddike material wlilch according to the iitformatioit received 
comprised the filling m hollow beads of gold plate. The sand contained a high percentage 
of magnetite Hie presence of ma^etite in the separate grains was so great that only 8 
weigtU percent of tiie sample could not be lifted witli a permanent magnet, T1 il’ magnu' 
litc content ivas also confirmed by X-ray. No attempt was made to determine Uic rcrniiln- 
ing mineral components. 

Magnci:ite sand is known from many sea, lake, and river strands. It is must probable 
Huir it w'O-S used as bcad-filling on the grounds of its high specific w'cight 

' CaiKUI.Lkr RaXMIM jmd Silt ft VC'licii flic Kcild uW The niitli ItTwchi’ET Vle-lir llkitl (Iw 

ftu'd¥^ jW oi ippirml vnriilh d itittil mw imitcjifrd hr fillifip ■ tnoH 

uts<% the i«[iFi ijf sn c3uui3iRiin<ni ibv thio wiih *tKh maifrttal Sm iat Jk% I juve been 
U\ting TWO tgviiiLiin Imm riit tliih p^iut^iy, ilfii^ninnc ilie praciKr fmi occufa tfuEfiig tIk 

11 ^ list: pETiiid f BC h(i wtii> D)Ttuiy hfwi WH5 ihcR pftilisetl dtawat ft? (J* Cluv^lflll PcTiQtL 

cutTt-ciJ nfik rls numinatlnn,, ^ attunufa I;^ak» rnniBim^ the im Octc:, d dWir p. t1>. 

M uid. rrMiAinirkfr a vArlrit >4 rtiiiii^ipib^ ii -fiiiiifMftiip* B ktttti mr tTry piciKd-iltr ihmi thf j^4(lwniilH ^4 tBif 
{rrykldlUii. tnJ i^iuLftt ' it wm -.-tiiyitdlii jiq haw* lakm *¥trf 4ir ipcbniijup 4l a* r^lf 

vnixfil w/itit J buj.lc|. lU the tnii itOltiirr A- Vt-". P 




Additional Note 

on the Mycenaean helmet and a Homeric Epithet* 

By Makhn P. Nilsson. 

T he Mycenaean helmet, tound at Dcndm and described above, pp. and 
I iy ff., affords an explanation of a difficult Homeric expression. WliLlst the 
Adiaeans are often called kuoi/ in one passage tfic Abantes are cal* 

led '>;tti9£‘c KOjuk^rres (U. U. W2). The ancient explanation, wlitch Strabo» 
X, p* -165, asaibes to Afchedemos from Euboea, is that they shore themselves over die 
forehead, because in the battle their adversaries, grasped them by the forelocks and pulled 
them down; because of tliis diev were caiied Couictes. According to Plutarch, Theseus, 
ch. 5, and Polyaenus, 1, *t, Theseus sliore himself in the same manner. This explanation is 
es idently an autoschediasma without any factual basis; for the warriors wore helmets in the 
battle and their iorelocks were thus invisible Tiie Dendta helmet, reconstructed accordStig 
to the indications provided by the holes on its top (Fig. lid), and the helmet represented 
on the stela from the Filth Shaft Grave (cf. above p. 121) liavc the hairs of the crest 
hanging down on the wearer's neck, he was ojntifiy tinfokity. On tlie contrary the ordinary 
helmet lud an upright crest — — — t 7 T 7 nnii^v, dfiFdi* Ai Atiqit*,; 

eatipfi'p lb, XVI, 138), tlie wearer vvasKieior/ Thus, our helmet helps us to interpret 

correctly an unexplained Homeric expression and is a lurtlier pnxif of the preservation of 
Mycenaean elements in Homer, 
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Hittites, helmet types, 122,129 
Homer, 108 f-. 115. 122, 125, 
126. 190, 195 

— , II. 1, 436 126 

— , — V, 175 ff 124 f. 

— .--845 125 

— , — X, 261 ff. 127 f. 

I — , — Xll. 182 ff. 122, 

IZ4 

— . " XIII, 805 125 

— . — XV. 609 125 

— ,-.648 125 

— . — XVI, 41 125 

— ,““,278 ff. 125 

— . — ~ . 793 ff, 123 

— . — XVII, 294 f. 122, 

124 

— , — XX, 597 f 123. 

124 

— . f>d HI, 460 126 

— . — XVin, 307 ff, 

109 

— , — XVIII. 578 123 

— , — XIX, 54 IPS 

— . — — . 65 f- 109 

— . — XXII, 102 123 

— . — XXIV, 123 124 
Homeric similes and metaphors, 

189 


Horns of cjjnsecratitin, 81, 
132 L 

Horse, 186 ff 
Hounds, 179 ff, 

Hunting leopards, 179 
Hurdilnson, R. W., 167 
Hyksos. 1B2, 187. 192. 194. 195 
Hvpermnestra, 195 
Hiigg,G., 197 f. 

falysos. 28 

— , chamber tombs, 168 
Idaltcm, pieces of bronae hel¬ 
mets, 120 

Importation, 141 ff. 
Interchange of products, 145 ff. 
lo. 194. 196 

Ionic capital, 47 f,, 129 ff- 
Isnpata, chamber tombs, 58, 
168 

— . Royal Tomb. 143.166, 

167, 176 
Ivory, 145 f. 

— , bowl, 91 

“ , 'Ghessmati', 11 

■— , fragments, 65 

" , mountings, 47 f.. 130 f, 

— . placjue, 11 

— , rod, S6 

— , seals, 145 
[wry carvers, l47 

Jasper, l<i6 
Juilajid, 147 

Katauiia. scarab, IS? 
fCamosc, king, 189 
Konopos, mscription, 192 
Karnak, stela, 189 
Karo, G, 49. 58. Tj, 76. \ J3 
ff., Its, 128. 145, 147, H9. 
176^ 

Kces, a. U6.117. 146, 152 
Kcftyeiv, 189 

Kepballcnia, tombs. 165, 174 
Kenimoprtulitjs. A,, 50. 114. 

148. 155, 168, 173 
Kjellberg, L., 130, 187- 
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Knife, cf. Drnnze 
Knoasns, stmcthyst bcitds, 49 

— , box. 47 

— > diaughtboard, 47,1)1 

— , fj^tCTice fi^uritics. 58 

— , — bouse5, 152 

— , — pendant, 80 

— . — relief. I5ft. B? 

“ , frescoes, 47, T7» 78, 

80, 90. 91, 132, B4, 
140. 142, 143 
“ . gold plating, BO 

^ , gold fing, J35 

' — , ivory relief, 129 
■ — , Iflinps. 45, 103, 104. 

— ,107, 108 

’ — . Mavro Spelio Cem- 
etry, 73, 1<S5 f. 

, ptttter)' patter o, 42, 
138. 144 

, prdiistark' tombs. T 09 
— ^ , sculptured friezes. 91 

— , seai'tmpressiotis. 132, 

133. 158 

— , ^jell cameo, 80 

— . spiral decoration, 47, 

— , steaiite pyxis, 155 

— , — rhyton, 138, 

159 

— , 'Tempte Tomb'*, KA 

— . tholos comH, 107 

— ^ Tomb of Zeus. 134 

— , Town Mosaic, 132 
~ . wocksbops. 147 

Koldewjy, R., 150 

Kuumisa, bmps, 106. 107 
Kouroniolis, K„ 77 
Kukahii. E., 119 ft, 128. 129 
Kulczycki. G„ lOO 
122 ff. 

Kyparissis, N., 165, 174 
124 

Lametitorton, 154 
Um(is, 24, 29, 45, 36, 37, 10 L 
102 ff 


Lamp-stand. 107 

102 , lt>9 
Tange. j„ 150 
Larnajc, 1J5, ll4 f 
Lauient^Tackliolm. Vivi, 177 i 
Lead, 11, 13. 14, 50, 64, 98, 
lOl 

Ledges in sfioft, 33* 167 
Libyans, 189 i 

].(bvc. 194 

# 

Lid tens, imported in* ft Egypt, 
177 , 

I.ightmg, lo2 ff.. 109 
Linear oin aments, origin. 151 
Lion, Jicraldk animal, t8E f.. 
190 I 

— , in similes, 189 I 

—, on dagger blade, 178, 

189 

— * nn sealsUines. 83, 148, 

BO 

— , reiiditig bull, 48 

— . — goat, 82 

Lishr, tomb of Sencblisr, 156 
Local manufacture, 141 ff. 
Localization of tbe realm of 

the dead, 132 ff. 

Luseban. F. von, 130, 142 
Lyndieus. 193 
Lysias, 110 * 

Macc'bead, cf. Stone 
Macc-Wiiilock, 118, 136 
Magasa, tombs, 163 
Magnetite sand, 79 , 88, 198 
Maiuri, A., 168 
Manerito, 192 
Marinatos. S.. 115, 184 
Mai'tolopoulos, E G.. 178* 
Mastoba. 139. 168 
Medallion-Uke fields, 139 
Medinet Habu, reliefs, 187 
Meit. tirmbs, 90. 174 
Memphis, tombs, 170 
Men id j. ivory orn ament. 8t) 
Mercenaries. 194, 193 
Mcmeptoh, 193 
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Metallic prorotypes of pottery 
shapes. 1)3 ft 

Meurer, M..115, 116, 118, 130, 
143 

Meyer, E., 182. 192 f., 194 
Miamou, tombs, I 63 
Middle Kelbdic, burial mc' 
thorU, 163 

— — . hobitatuKi, 

12, 20 

— — , pJttcry, 6, 

12, 16 

Midea. 3ff, 

— , fortress wall, .3 fL i I5i 

16 

— * gate, eastern, 3 f„ 16 
I — , g4te, western, 6 

— . gate towers, 6, 15 

— , 'PaJuce; 7 ff,. 16 

— , pottery, 131 
Midean «yle'. 145 
Mill, cf. Stone 
hlitror, 53 
Mttannt, seal, 188 
Mochlos. bmp, 106 

— . pendant licads. 87 
—- , tombs, 163 

Muiid. R.. 159 
Monm, D. B„ 109 
Monster, 184 
Mummifkation, 117 f. 
Mycenae. 16 

— , Atreus* ttmib, 158, 

138. 162, 168* 171 

“ , chamber tombs, I33i 

157. 168. 170 L. 
171. V74 

' — , chamber tombs, 

tomb 518. accessory 
chamber, 170 
“ , dumber tombs, 

tomb 518, helmet, 

127 

— , clunnber tombs, 

romb 518, potten,', 
30, 68. 109. 137 ’ 
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^fv<■'cnat;. cliamtx?r Mmhj, 

foinb ^18. steps ?ii 
Jronws. 

— , omtiias with 

I V. 162. 176 ff- 

— , dugget blude& V8 

— . frescoes. N9i IB6 

— , gold 

— . gold plate, 8t.) 

— , Ivor)’ relief, 128. 

129 

— . lamp, 107 

— . larnax, T14 

— , Ikin gale, 

— , osirtch-cgg, I'fti 

— . Shaft grarkCTi. Eg>p- 

Liaii obietts. 149, 
(78 ff. 

, Shaft graves, gold, 

m 

— , Shaft graves, method 

of burial, 112 ff., 
IP, N8 f 

— , Shaft graves, stelae, 

121. 186 t 

— ^ Shaft graves, stuiic 

ring, 6i 

—■ , Shaft Grave t. date. 

181 

— , Shaft Grave I, miim- 

loy. U7 

—- , Shaft Grave t, pot- 

Icry. 26 

f Shaft CJrsivc )], dale, 
1H1 

— . Slwft Grave U, fai¬ 

ence vaiw. P6* 

— . Shaft GraTeJl, ivory, 

“ , Sli.ift Grave ni.dalc, 

ISl 

“ . ShaftGrave 111,gold 

objects, II3, H8. 
B2, m, 140. l«t 

— i Shu ft Grave 111, sca¬ 

les, T3 

, Sliaft Grave IV. 
ihire, ISl 


,Sifyc'enae. Shafr Grave IV, 
boars' tusks. 127, 

128, 129 

— , Shaft Grave IV. 

gold plates, 132 

— , Shafl Grave tV, 

gold rmg, 187 f. 

— , Shaf t- Grave IV, 

mity, 145 

, Sb.'rfi Grave IV’, itsi- 
rich egg, 140 

— , Shaft Grave IV. sil 

ver rhyton. 82*, 129, 
138. MO, IKI ff., 
186 

~ SJuft Grave IV’. 
sivnrd blade. PS 

— , Shafl Grave V,daie, 

[81 

— , Shair Grave V, 

dagger blades, 178 

— . Shaft Grave V, 

dagger blades, ’Nile 
Piece, Ml, 178 f.. 
186 

“ , Shaft Grave V, 

ivory, 145 

— , Shaft Grave V, ost¬ 

rich egg, 146 

— . Shaft Grave V, sil¬ 

ver vasc.gold'plated, 

91 

— , Siiaft Grave V, 

'siek, 121, 189 

— . Shafl Grave V, 

sword, 188 

— , Shaft Grave V. 

wuodai l»x, 179 ff.T 
186 

— , Shaft Grave V'l, 

dole. 181 

— , Sltaft Grave VI, ar- 

tmc'-heads, 49 

— . Siaft Grave VI, ho* 

tying, 119 

— , signet ring, 153 

— , sword. 150 

— , work5hop5, 147 


Muller. K,. 121, Ml, M9 
— , W M., 145 

Nail, cf, Htrmrc 
Navarro, j. M. de, M7 
Neandm. Aeolian capital. 150 
Near East, influence on day 
lamakes, 117 
Necklaces. 77. 78. 79. 149 
Necropdis. 17 ff.. 152 f. 
Needle, cf. Bronsre 
Ncrdilhic Period, l65 
NkJie, i67, 169. 175. 174. cf, 
aliu» Owmber tombs 
Nile duc'kj. 14t>, 141, P9 
^Nilc Piece, Ml, 178 f., 186 
Nilsson, it. P.. 29, 57. 75, lOO. 
107, 125, 129, 153, 154, 147, 
161, lyo 

Nubia, gold. t46. 194 

Olssidian, arrow-heads, 48 f. 

— , flakes, 65 

— , knife, 57 
Octopus cup from Defidra, MS, 

159 . Ml. 142, M9. IS2 
Offering stands. 107 
Old-Qitiiith, tombs, 165 
Olive. 102, 11(1, 185 
Olj'veKiil. 102, 111) 

Ompiialos. 154 

Orcliotnenos, bce-liive torub^ 
158, 171 

Orientaltaing Period. 152 
Ortciitattoii of the dead. 152 
Ostrich-ejjy;, M6 
Os'cr-lapping in art, 82 

124 f, 

Palaikusmi, hrlmct, 122 

— . lamps, 1 ( 16 , 107 

— . nstrich-egg, MS 

—- , potiery. 42 

^ , seal, 139 

Palestine. 195. 196 
Falinipsest, scatstonc, 85, MB 
Pap -,1 vasileiiiu, G,, 165 
Paphos. IJ4 f. 
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Paprynis capiut, lA, t4l ff. 
Papyrus Harns. 18^ 

Papyn^ motif, 138. 140, 142 
Paribcni, R., 160 f. 

Pattern, the same in liifferefit 
materials, 144 i. 

Pectoral, Egyptian, L13, 118 

— , Mycenaean, 113, 118 
123 

iTtu,'nu^nk*n^% 126 
PencUebury, J, D, S,, 114, 16^ 
f„ 176, (77. 187, li^4 
Peoples in iLc Nortli. 192, 193 
i!M 

People of the istands. T89, 103, 
IP^I 

Pcttjw;tive, 48, 83, 139, HO, 
182 

Petris, lamps. (06 

Pfulil, E-. urn 
Phiicsms, gold rmp, 135 
“ . ivory. i45 

— , lamps, 106 

— , potter)*. 66 

* , seal. 184 

Phtlistlncs, 193 
Phoenicia, 193, 196 
Pbocuu ian art, 138, I'B 
PJiiygiuns, 164* 

Phylakopi, fresco, 14(>, hit 
— . lamps, U)6, 167, 

108 

Pictographs, 189, 198 
Plant renams m muinmv cof¬ 
fin, 177 

Platanos, Limps, 108 
Portcr*Mo5s. 166, 167, 169, 
170, T71. 173 
Porti. lamps, 106, 108 
PoScIdiHi, ISmI 
Post, L von, 111 
Potter's clay, 151 
Pottery, Byzantine, ^ 

Polfcry. iiarly HeUadk', 7, 16, 
20 

— , ’egg slid I class', 137 

— , ‘Granary* style, 13 


Pottery, *Hagia Marina’, 13 

— , kiln, 148. 131 

— , Late HdlaJtc, 7, 9 , 

It), 12 . 15, 14. 13. 16. 
etc, 

— . rnatt-painted. 10 , 12 , 

I5» 14,13 

— , Middle Keltndk, 7, 

10 , 12, 13 , U, 13, 16 I 

— , Minyan, 10. 12. 1}, , 

11. 13. 133 

— , 'Overfired', J4, 15, 

I3T I 

— , Palace Style. 24. 41, 

47. 56, 5K. 39. 63. 64 
fL, 72, 7% 7a, 'ai, 91 . 

Ho, ni 

Pottery patterns. Angles Vk'itii 
curved lines | 
inside, 

— , *Arctde par¬ 
tem*, 64 j 

—' — , ‘liead festo- 

nns*. 70 

— — , 'Bullsiius I 

plants', 6*1 j 

— — , Che«]nered 1 

pattern, 28 

" — , Qievrons, 99 

—- — , Giiicentric 

curved lines, 
99 

— — , Concent ric 

mrved and 
parntetl wavy 
lines, 38 ■ 

— — , Double axes, , 

26, 2S 

“ — , I'igural otna- I 

nientatinn, 

10, tl, 14 I 

— — , FUnvCf-likc 

ornament, 63 

— « , I’our-sided fi- 

pores with 
cursed out- 
lines, 63 


Pottery patterns, Heart-shaped 
leaves, 41, 

42, 99 

— — , 'Hills' (tl wa¬ 

vy contour. 
69. c£. 
'SwUch-back* 

— — , Inverted 

commas. 66 

— — .Ivy leaf. 41, 

65, 66, 71, 
142 

— — , 'Laufetider 

Kund‘. 1)8, 
72, 95 

—- . Lily-sliajied 
flower, 99 

— — 1 Octopus de^ 

coral tixr, 7,^^ 
98 

— — , ‘Ogival ca¬ 

nopy, 41 f 

— ■ — , Palm motif. 

41. (W 

— — , ‘Paijonf vro- 

cu$V 69 , 70 

— , ■ Quirks’, 68 

" - — , ‘Riickct-dc- 

sign', 10, 28 
" — , Reticulate 

uuvc-pittcrti,, 

IJB 

— — . 'Sacral ivy*. 

1-14 

- — ■ — , Scale pattern, 

53, 68, 70, 
138 

—■ . S-ornamerit, 
liB, 93. 14-1 

— — . Spiral decor¬ 

ation, 24, S3| 

43, 65, 66, 69 

— . Stcllaria, 33 

— — t Stipple ofJta- 

menr, 26 

— — * Swastika, 45 

— — , 'Switch-back , 

26, 33»70.99 
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pottery paltefn>. Trefoil- 

42 

— — . TrkurvCtl 

arch net. 68. 
70 

— — » Verticil 5tf0‘ 

kes. 72 

„ — , 'Wavy cross 

pttem’, 69r 
70 

— — . Vi’a^y (fries* 

41 

— — , *Wlic«r pat- 

icm, 26* 28, 
43- 70. vy 

Pottery, j^erfi I ration ol handles. 
70 

— -Red'slip. ti 

,— , 'Reserved tccbiilque*, 

6' f. 

— , •Rillcnkeriitnik', 7, 10 
Piitten' sliapes. Alabastnm. 12, 

26, 28. 33, 69, 
70. 93. 99 

— — * , Askos* 26, 28 

— — . Bowl. JOO 

— — . IK'wl, opcai, 

10, 93, 94. 99 

— — . Fkiw], shallow, 

33, 43. 37 (ll 
H.). 98 

— “ , BtaJ'/er, 28, 30 

— , Cup* handle^ 

less. 43, 104 

— — , Cup, sJiallovv 

with loop- 
handle, 70, 93 

— — . Cup, Vapliio 

type, 24 

™ . liwcr. 72. 137 

— — * Jar. hole- 

inoutlied, 28. 

.30 

— — , Jar, three- 

Iiaiidted. 33. 
41, 64, 66, 67, 
68, 69, 70. 72 
_ - . Jug. U 


Potten’ shapes. Jug, with 

bridged spout 

42 t. 

_ — , Udie, 24, 10.=i 

— — , metallic porti^ 

types. 133 (f. 

— — , Miiiyajilang, 

12, 14 

^ — . Saucer, 10,137 

_ — , Scoop. 24.103 

— — , Scoop Lamp, 

24. 29, 104 

— — , Stentmed gob¬ 

let, 10. 12. 28, 
32, 33,43.71* 

92*93.98,100. 

133 ff- 137 

il 

— — . Stimip vase, 

10, 12, 33. 38, 
59. 99 

— , 'Tea-cup, 26, 

28 

—. -— , Tub-shaped 

vessel, 107 

Praisos, bce-hivc tomb. 167 f. 

— , hclmcr, 122 
Pfinia, bmps* 107 
Pr7,yluslti, J., 130 
Pseiia, pottery. 138 
Ptali. 190 
Puchstein, O.. 130 
Pulesata, 193 

Queen's tomb. 95* HI, 148 
Quseir eJ-Amarmt, tomb, l7 i 

Ramesses 11, 194, 193 
Ramesseum. besieging scene. 
186 

Ramp to tiimb, 166, 174 
'Ra:ior'4 33. 45 

Re<Ultii)g of sealstone. cf. PO' 
limpsest 

Refcbd. A., 138* 

— , W., 124. 125. in 
Rekhmirc, ttunb of, 90. 194 
Religion, pre-Gfeeb. 190 


Repfesentatioii of rocJcy ground. 

137 L, 178. 188 

— of sea bottom. 

' 138 

— of waves, 90. 
137 fi.* 182 

Reserved lechnmue, 65 f, 
Resliarpening of anow-heads, 
48 

Ring, gold, 81, 132 ff. 
j 'Ricig of Mmos’. 132* 

Rock motif, 90, 139 
Roden waldt, G., 149 
Roofing tiles* 9 
Royal facto ties, 150 
Ruiuiiiig schema. 48 

, 'Sacral Tw'. 73.79 f-. W, l44 f. 
Sacred Iree. Hi 
Sangd. 2tl 

Sardinia, gold figurine* 38* 

I Satdis* ivory head. 76 
Savignojii* L.. 139, 167 f. 

Scalc-pattern, 137 ff., 182, cf. 

also Pottery patterns 
Scales. 73 
Schefold, 1C, 130 
Schlientsnn. 14-. 112, H3i 117> 
147 

Schweinfurth, G„ 177 
Schweitzer. J3., 179 Ff- 
Script, 196 
— , Cypaote. 73 f* 

[ — , Minoan. 73 f, 

Seafafing; 177* 

SeaUtoncs. 29. 30, 48, 81 f., 
83 ff. 

Secondary use of older objects* 
176^ 181 

Senmeh* fortress. 185 
Senmut. tomb of, 19-1 
Shafts, 166. 167 

' — , in chamber tombs, 

159 f 
Sltaruhan* 192 

Sheep, homed, on seahtoite, 29 
I Shear, L.. 94 
I Slicrden. 19-1 
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Suppocl* lOT 
Swimmers, 184 
Sword, no 

Sword pommel, <f, Stone 
Syrm, 152. iVHi 
Syrstfii Aft, ns 
Syro-Hgfjiiian fubrk', 145 
Sdvc-Sfl«derbergh, T,, l45, 146, 
tSl*, 185 194 


209 

Troy, cat'peotiaftff, T7 
Troy, walls, 182 
rtuf^riutMC, 125 

Tsountal. Oir.^ 58, 102, 14?, 
150, 152, 157. 170 f., 174 
Tueris, 184 f. 

Tutankhamen, i'lotlics diest, 
187 

TweeTtrs, d. flronw 


Shield, curved tectuanguUf, 

184 

— , figure of eighf, 29 
Shrine, 81. 132 ff. 

Signct-riugs, 81, 1}2 ff-, IW 
Silver, crater. 87 L 
^ — , fragntents, 50, 57 

— , handle, 56 f. 

— . rivets. 43, 4^ 

— , shallow saucer, 90 f. 

— . spoon, 90, 144 

— , sremmed goblets, 88, 

89. 155 ff.. 149 
Sjqqvisr. E., 134 
Skid poles. 156 f. 

Skirts, length of. 1-34 
Slaughter tttble, 55. 159 
Sledge, butkl. 112. 119. 156. 
160, 162 
SIbgers. 184 

Slip, greyish on pottery, 92 f-t 
137 

Spacud concept ion, in gem carv¬ 
ing. S3 

Spacial conception, ui vase 
painting, 85 
Sparta, necropolis, 152 
Spata, ivory head, 128, 129 
Sphoungaras, tombs, l65 
Spiral patterns, 47, 91 
Spoon, silver, 90. l44 
Stars. V., 112, 115. tS2 
Steatite, cf. Stone 
Stolpe, H., 147 
Stone, arrow-heads, 48 f. 

— . jUTOw'-shaepener. 14 

— , cnacehcad. 9 

— - , mill, U 

— , pendant bead, 64 

— . steahtc buttons, 10, 11, 

12 , 49, 57. 101 

— , steatite fmgment, 63 

— , steatite bmp, 56. 57, 

lot 

— . sword pommel, 1 1 

— . tripod, 10 
Structure, isodomic. 81. 132 
Sumerian art, 137 f. 


Tabor, 186 
Talantnn, 73 f- 

Tacnassos, pieces of bronire 
helmets, 121* 

Tanis, 186 

Techtitcjue, filling of gold 
shell, 198* 

—- , gold plating of 

ivory, 130 

—■ . inlaid dagger bla¬ 

des. ITS 

— . stimc relief, 187 

—‘ . w'ood and ivory, 

181 

Tliebcs (Egypt), tombs, 170, 
171, 173 

— (Greece), chamber 
tombs. 155, 168, 173 

— (Greece), fresco paint- 
mg, 95, 149 

— (Greece), bmas, J14 

— (Greece), workshops. 
148 

Tliera, necropolis, 152 
Tfiisbc, gold bead-seal, 83 
Thutmosis I. 193 

— I. scarab, 187 

— JL 193 
— Ill, 189. 193 

Tiryns, 16, 182 

— , bath tubs. 114 

— , brtnwe tripod. i«7 

— , frescos, 80, 149 
Tnmbos, inscription, 193 
Trapeica, tombs. 165 
Tree cult, 134 , 190 
Tribute. 145, 194 
Tripod. 107, cf. also Sinnc 


V'airntn, N., 134 

Vapliio, gem^ 82, 83. 129 

■ — , gold beads, T? 

“ , gold cups, 48. 139, 

MO, 182 

— , gold ring, 100 

- — , irdaiJ brcmze blade, 

Hl> 

— , lamps. 106, 107 

— , silver situcer, 01 
Vase manufacture. 151 
Vestibule, 154, 167 f.* 169 
Vitruvius. 164* 

Viilo, gold-foil lilies, 77 
— , guld-pUte. 132 
Volutes, 47, 1.3(1 f. 

Vroulil necropolis. 152 

Watt A. J. R,. 24. 26, 28. 29. 
30,43, 45. 47, 49, 50, 57. 66. 
68. 70. 72, 73, 78. 80. 97. 98, 
09, 101, Wit 109, 114, 126, 
127, 128, 131. 155 , 137 , 152, 
153, IH 155, 157. 158. 159. 

164, 168. 170. 176 f. 
Waterfowl, 90, 138, 110 
Watzingcr, C.. 115 
Ww£.lily. 78. 79 . 142 
Weighing of soub, 73 
West, realm of the dead. T52 
i, 160. 191 

Westholm. A., III. 120 
Wheel. 188 
Wliet^oue, 48 

*Wln>rl-jheU' motif. 47. 90 f., 
151 

Wide, S.. 139 

Williams. Caroline Ransom. 
7», 79 , 107, 198* 

II 
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WjsJiboiie luntllc. 35 f< 
Wood, box. d7 

— . coffin. 41 

— , ImicUe^ 35 
Wot>d*caivinp, 131 
Workshop. 147 H, 
Wresxiriskt. W,, 1S8 
WGst. E., 73 


Xititthoudides, S.. 104. 106, 
U2. 114. Il6 

Yd^Ji-Kiiya, reliefs. 12V 

ZuiftT P^pOLirj.. bodrs’ tusks, 
129 

— — , coffin, 131 

ZakrA. [amp 106 


Zelidmkier, J.» 10 
Zrus, 73, 134 
Zwicker-filluig. 130 f 

Zvg,i»ilricS. I03v 1U6. 109, 11 4, 
■ 164 I 

Akewwbm. A,. 131* 
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PLATI II 
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PLATE III 































PLATE rV 
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PIAR V 






















PUTE VI 















PUSH VII 
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